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MORNING DEW. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


WHEN germs were quickening in the mold, 
And sap was rich and leaves were young, 
Deep in the fragrant wood a luce, 
As old as Time, was newly strung. 


Some swift, divine, invisible hand, 
From fret to fret, tried all the chords, 
Until a tune, supremely sweet, 
Was set to immemorial words, 


And then the wild bird sought its mate ; 
The lusty bee a-booming came ; 

The maples, filled with racy pangs, 
Let go their buds’ imprisoned flame ; 


A dreamy mystery veiled the sun ; 
Keen perfumes stole through glade and 
grove, 
And all the founts of Nature burst 
With sudden bubbling streams of, love ! 


Ah! passion, pure as morning dew, 

And fresh as breath of mint and thyme! 
Impulse of Spring, so new and true! 

E of i and prime! 





1 bowed my head and stilled my breath 
(For it was May and I was young), 
While to a tune supremely sweet 
Those immemoria] words were sung. 
URAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


HER HAND. 
BY SARAH K. BOLTON. 


Ir I could feel upon my brow, to-night, 
Her conscious finger-tips, 

And hold her hand, in this sweet, dim twilight, 
Against my shriven lips, 


I would give all a man can call his own. 
Alas, that may not be! 
tween us rolls the fathomless unknown. 
She cannot cross to me. 
CLEVELAND, O. 
Sikh d aeneniiles 


THOUGHTS IN MY GARDEN. 
BY OHARLES MACKAY. 


I cannot think, as through the woods 
Or in the garden path I stray, 

That, in their pleasant solitudes, 
T have no comrades by the way ; 

Comrades that lack the power of speech, 
But live their lives as I do mine, 

And hold communion each with each, 
Linked by affinities divine. 


The tree that, for a thousand Springs, 
Has waved its branches to the storm, 
May feel the joy that Summer brings 
Through all the fibers of its form ; 
And when, in ripeness of the seed, 
It yields it to the wandering wind, 
It may have joy, by Heaven decreed, 
In propagation of its kind. 


What right have we, in lordly pride, 
To think that we alone possess, 
With all its joys and pains allied, 
The priceless gift of consciousness? 
Or, in our ignorance, to deem 
That none but we, of all who live, 
Who fondly call ourselves supreme, 
Inherit all that God oan give? 


What right, in gazing on the flowers, 
Te think and act as if we knew 

That all these fairies of the bowers, 
Bo sweet of scent, so bright of hue, 

Are nothing in Creation’s plan 
Except they blossom for our eyes, 








That measures daylight in the skies? 


The lily, robed in spotless white, 

That opens to the morning sun, 
May feel the blessings of the light 

And count the seasons as they run. 
The humblest violet on the sod, 

Chilled by the dews at gloaming gray, 
May own the fatherhood of God, 

And thank him for the dawning day. 


They live, they love, they comprehend 
More than our narrow wit can guess, 
With all its insight, though it tend 
To more than language can express, 
And though they lack, if they can think, 
The power to breathe the living thought, 
The dog that breathes on Reason’s brink 
Is mute as they, and tells us naught. 


If dogs have language in their eyes, 
The trees and flowers may have it, tuo; 
In swift, electric sympathies, 
Born of an odor or a hue ; 
Born of a motion or a breath, 
A slightest tremor of a leaf, 
Brimful of life, perchance of death 
And messages of sin or grief. 


Such are the waking dreams that fill 
My vagrant fancy as I walk ; 
Such are the friends I find at will 
In flow’rets blooming on the stalk, 
Flow’rets, unplucked, except to lie 
On youthful beauty’s snowy breast, 
Where they might live, as well as die, 
If I might choose their place of rest. 
SuRREY, ENGLAND. 
$$$ 


THE TERCENTENARY OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


BY PROF. CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D.D. 


Tue University of Edinburgh has just 
completed the celebration of the tercen- 
tenary of its history. Though the young- 
est of the four universities of Scotland, it 
has had the most vigorous life, and, as the 
child of the Reformation, has advanced 
steadily dnd constantly in the path of 
human learning, until at this date more 
than 8,300 students are gathered within its 
halls, and 103 professors, lecturers, exam- 
iners and assistant protessors take part in 
the work of instruction. 

The tercentenary celebration has aroused 
the enthusiasm of the modern Athens to 
the highest pitch, so that the whole city 
united in it with an ardor and generous, 
hospitable spirit that is at once admirable 
and inspiring. The celebration has, there- 
fore, been a grand success. We have it, 
on the authority of such names as the 
Lord Bishop of Durham and the leading 
foreign scholars, that this is the largest and 
most representative assembly of scholars 
that has ever been convened. 

From beginning to end everything has been 
done decently and in order. The arrange- 
ments were as perfect as possible, and they 
were promptly and thoroughly conducted 
to the end. The guests have been charmed 
with the city and its inhabitants, and, 
above all, with its noble university. 

Each day had its own appropriate work. 
Tuesday wes the day of commencement, 
in adouble sense. In the morning the de- 
grees were conferred upon the graduates of 
the year and the giaduates were addressed 
by Henry Calderwood, the philosopher. 
The aim of his address was to show the 
dangers of modern specialism and to sug- 
gest measures by which these dangers 
might be overcome. It was easy to see 
that he had discerned a vital question of 
the times, and his wise words received 
approval of the audience. of 





sity were received by the Lord Provost, 
magistrates, and city authorities in the 
evening, in the Museum of Science and Art. 
Upward of 38,000 people, the elect of the 
city and the scholars of the world, were 
greeted by the city with hearty welcome. 

In the late evening the students did honor 
to the occasion by a very creditable torch- 
light procession. To the number of 1,500 
they marched from the University through 
the densely-crowded streets of the city, 
with students’ songs and unusual gladness. 

Wednesday was commemoration day. 
Service was held in the ancient cathedral 
of St. Giles. The guests assembled in the 
old Parliament House, to the number of 400, 
in their university robes, and marched, two 
by two, into the crowded cathedral. The 
robes were of all the colors of the rainbow. 
The faculties were distinguished by the 
color of their hoods—the royal purple for 
theology, crimson for medicine, blue for 
law, and green for science. 

The scene was a brilliant one. All nation- 
alities were represented in this assembly 
of scholars of world-wide fame. 

The service of song and liturgical prayers 
were very impressive. It was a great sign 
of the times, in this cathedral, associated 
with the tradition of Jenny Geddes, to see 
this liturgical celebration with written 
prayers, and 7’ Deum. Not a psalm was 
sung in this assembly of psalm-singing Pres- 
byterians. The sermon of Professor Flint 
was also a sign of the times. He combined, 
in an admirable manner the conserva- 
tive and progressive forces of our times, 
and closed with a magnificent plea for 
progress in all departments of human learn- 
ing. He claimed that the promises for the 
future were greater than ever of discovery 
and conquest in all the realms of thought. 
Theology must march forward with the 
sister faculties. 

The faculty of medicine entertained their 
friends at a lunch in the Museum Hall of 
the University. Upward of 400 guests were 
seated comfortably at the tables. The 
toasts were proposed and responded to 
with enthusiasm. American medicine was 
represented by Dr. Billings, of Washington, 
who proposed the health of the architect of 
the new medical buildings. In the evening 
there was a conversazione in the hall of the 
University Library, and theday was brought 
to am end by a ball given by the students. 

Thursday was the day of the ceremonial. 
The representatives of the universities 
were officially received, and the honorary 
degrees conferred. All were robed in uni- 
versity gowns. One hundred and twenty- 
seven learned bodies were represented by 
delegates who were presented one after 
another, and offered, in writing, the con- 
gratulations of their learned institutions, 
The rounds of applause that greeted the 
American Minister, Lowell, were exceed- 
ingly gratifying to the American heart. 

The degree of Doctor of Divinity was 
conferred upon seventeen divines: Pro- 
fessor Beets, of Utrecht, the metropolitan 
Bryennios of Nicomedia; Professor Dor- 
ner, of Berlin; the Lord Bishop Light- 
foot, of Durham; Prof. Ed. Reuss, of 
Strasburg; Principal Oaird, of Glasgow; 
Dean Perowne,: of Peterborough; Dr. 
Cheyne, of Tendring; De- Pressensé, of 
France; Principal Rainy, of Edinburgh; 
Principal Tulloch, of St. Andrews; Canon 
Weateott, of Cambridge; Professor Sal- 
mon, of Dublin; Bishop Wordsworth, of 
St. Andrews; Principal Martineau, of 
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Manchester, and Prof. W. H. Green, of 
Princeton, and ©. A. Briggs, of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 

The candidates passed in turn under the 
cap, and were clothed with the purple hood 
of theology. 

The degree of LL.D. was then con- 
ferred upon 122 men of fame in all other 
departments of learning. It seems in- 
vidious to select from them a sufficient 
number of names to give our readers an 
adequate conception of the occasion. We 
may venture to mention Robert Browning, 
Lubbock, Maine, Lord Napier, Rawlinson, 
Seeley, Shairp, Tennyson, Skeat, Bryce 
and Jewett, from Great Britain; Lowell, 
Gross, Fordyce Barker and Billings from 
the United States; Principal Dawson, from 
Canada; De Penedo, from Brazil; Lesseps 
and Pasteur, from France; Virchow, Helm- 
holtz and Zeller, from Germany; Saffi and 
Vera, from Italy, and hosts of others, 

In the afternoon the advocates gave a re- 
ception in the Advocates’ Library, and the 
Royal Medical Society in their own rooms, 
A grand banquet was given in the drill 
hall at night. Some 1,000 guests were 
comfortably seated at the feast and admir- 
ably served. The toasts were presented 
and responded to by chosen men from the 
several countries, until the small hours of 
the morning. The most popular speakers 
were the Earl of Rosebery, the Lord Bishop 
of Durham, Canon Westcott, Professor 
Virchow, J. Russell Lowell, Von Helmholtz, 
De Lesseps and Lord Napier. 

Friday was students’ day, and by all odds 
the crowning day of all. The young men 
occupied the entire body of the immense hall, 
with eager, upturned faces, hanging upon 
every utterance and motion of the distin- 
guished scholars from foreign lands who 
addressed them. The students had chosen 
their own speakers. These were chiefly from 
the ranks of the men of science. It wasa 
surprise, therefore, to hear the great scien- 
tific authorities of our age give their strong 
testimony against scientific scholasticism 
and speculative rationalism. The Germans, 
Helmholtz and Virchow, maintained that 
they had thrown off the bondage of medie- 
val scientific dogma, and could not afford 
to chain themselves to theories and specula- 
tions. Facts were the objects of scientific 
pursuit, and theory about them was of small 
importance. The Italian and Belgian were 
charmed with the combination of religion 
and science, and Laveleye gave his testi- 
mony, in a noble manner, to Jesus Christ, 
and the young men showed that they sym- 
pathized deeply with him. Theology was 
more advanced by these men of science 
than it could have been by the efforts of a 
hundred theologians. 

Until two o’clock in the afternoon the 
students listened and could not be tired; 
and when the list of speakers was ex- 
hausted they cried for more. It was then 
that, by a spontaneous impulse, all eyes 
were turned to the poet, Browning, and 
the whole audience was on its feet, with 
cheer after eheer. The poet could scarcely 
speak, to reply, in broken terms, to this 
magnificent ovation. 

The Musical Society of the University gave 
an enjoyable concert in the afternoon, and 
there was a reception by the Royal Scottish 
Academy. The whole concluded with an 
illumination of the city and fireworka, 
which were grander in Edinburgh, owing to 
its natural advantages, than they could be 
elsewhere. yoy 





The celebration has been a grand success. 
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It has shown the unity of scholars in the 
determigation to march forward on the 
field of honesty in all the faculties alike. 
It is very clear to the leaders of Scottish 
thought that theology dare not lag behind. 
She must march rapidly to the front of the 
line, or be trampled under foot in the on- 
ward rush of modern thought. 


EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 
— — 


ENDLESS RETRIBUTION. 
ONE WAY OF PUTTING IT. 








BY PROF. AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. 


(My recent discussions, in this and other papers, 
of the subject of retribution, have given rise to a 
considerable correspondence. One letter from a 
atranger to me, an inte)ligent and earnest unbeliever 
in the doctrine of endless punishment, has called 
forth the following reply. I am not at liberty to 
publish the letter of my correspondent, but the an- 
awer is printed here in the hope that it may suggest 
to some minds one way of putting the doctrine 
which is not open to all the objections which are 
urged against it in other forms.—AUSTIN PHELPS.) 

Dear Sir:—I thank you for the frankness 
and courtesy of your letter. I recognize in 
it the thought of an earnest mind, with 
which itis a pleasure to confer, whether 
we can agree or not in our ultimate beliefs. 
The most that [ can hope to do in manu- 
script reply is, possibly, to put the doctrine 
of retribution into a different form from 
that in which you have been wont to regard 
it. Itisasubject on which the vital ques- 
tion turns on the way we put things. IfI 
succeed in showing you that there is a way 
of putting it in which it is not open to all 
the odium with which you now associate it, 
you will not think your time lost in reflect- 
ing upon the following suggestions—viz. : 

1. The doctrine, as I would put it in its 
simplest statement, is this: that endless sin 
must find its fruit in endless misery. It is 
not that the sin of an hour or of a lifetime 
will be punished with eternal pains, except 
as it involves the sequence of eternal sin. 
Both reason and revelation teach that, so 
long as a man sins, so long he must suffer. 
Therefore unending sin will be unending 
suffering. Revelation seems also to teach 
that some men w/l/ sin forever, and there- 
fore must suffer forever. This to reason 
appears intrinsically just. No moral in- 
stincts which are loyal to the right and to 
God revolt from it as an outrage. 

2. Sin, here and everywhere, in its initial 
stages and in its maturity, is wholly a vol- 
untary wrong. So far as evil is not that, 
it is not sin. Temptation is not sin. In- 
herited bias to evil is notsin. God wil! not 
punish it any more than other misfortune. 
Man never inherits guilt. Man or demon 
in sin is there because he chooses to be 
there. In Hell, as on earth, man will be a 
sinner because he will choose to be such. 
Sin is never inflicted as the punishment of 
sin. 

8. Sin is of such a nature as to perpetuate 
itself. This is the law of all character. If 
left to itself, with no remedial influence from 
without, sin never dwindles into nothing. 
Crimes never shrink into foibles. Passions 
never subside into subacute and innocent 
eccentricities. Once a sinner always a sin- 
ner, is the law of moral being, no external 
power interposing. Holiness is under the 
same law. It is a law of character as such, 
Where the tree falleth there it shall lie, 
not by fatality, but by the self-perpetuat- 
ing force of moral choice. Hence the in- 
trinsic and appalling evil of sin and the 
necessity of subjecting it to stern and im- 
perative control in a moral universe. 

4. Sin everywhere is under a law of 
growth. All character is under the same 
law. Guilt, therefore, becomes more ob- 
durate and intense with time. It is so 
here; we have reason to believe that it will 
be so ineternity. In a spiritual state of 
being in which the self-delusions and dis- 
guises of sense are removed, sin, by its 
innate law of growth, mounts up into ma- 
tured, finished character. The impulse of 
sin settles into a consolidated principle of 
evil. Sin, thus matured, is pure malignity. 
It is character demonized. Hatred of God 
and of all good is sin at its climax of evolu- 
tion. We find only approaches to this 
here; but they are enough to disclose what 
sin must be when it is left to itself, to act 
itself out without concealment or restraint. 
It is the most appalling factor in the his- 
tory of moral being. 

5. The misery of sin, which common 


speech calls its punishment, is chiefly spérit- 





wal in its nature, We do see, indeed, that 
in this world, sin creates bodily disorder, 
and, therefore, pain. Guilt builds up a 
physical tyranny. Some crimes have a 
fruitage in specific diseases. The bloated 
and mutilated body proclaims its bondage 
to the evil spirit. A similar law may hold 
sway over the spiritualbody. The analogy 
of Nature seems to suggest that. But the 
Scriptures do not affirm it, and, therefore, I 
choose to say that the punishment of sin is 
chiefly of a spiritual nature. It is the 
misery of conscious guilt, of guilt, pas- 
sionate and obdurate, of the consciousness 
of moral disorder through and through, of 
conscious antagonism to God and to all 
good, of the chronic warfare which hostil- 
ity to God engenders, of the self-contempt 
and self-loathing inseparable from the con- 
dition of full-grown depravity. 

In your letter you put the case as that of 
a tender and guileless maiden guilty of 
foibles only, yet not a saint, and therefore 
‘‘roasting ” over slow flames, while God 
looks on as at an entertainment. I put it 
as the case of a demonized being, like Nero 
or the Borgias, grown up tothe point of 
supreme depravity, suffering the rage of 
his own passionate guilt, torturing himself 
by his own conscious choice of evil, while 
God has done all that infinite wisdom can 
do to save him from moral suicide. Is 
there no difference between the two pic- 
tures? Are both equally open to the odium 
ot revolting and incredible dogmas? 

6. Now combine all these facts in one, 
and we have this resultant: that a sinner, 
incorrigible in guilt, matured in depraved 
tastes, at the climax of ripened evil, malig- 
nant through all the ramifications of his 
being, enamored of supreme evil as his 
supreme good, makes his own hell. Nothing 
conceivable, as within God’s power to in- 
flict or man’s imagination to conceive, can 
form a destiny of more fearful woe. No 
damnation can surpass that which a malign 
being inflicts upon himself. Milton’s Satan 
has the gist of the whole doctrine: ‘‘ My- 
self am Hell.” The literature of tragedy 
abounds with the same conception. And 
this, a guilty being at the summit of ma- 
tured character chooses as his own. He 
has created and nurtured his own demon- 
ized passions; he chooses and seeks his 
demonized associates; he elects as his 
abode the place alotted to demonized 
society. 

Swedenborg had one revelation which is 
true tothe nature of things, though one 
may not believe it the more for his saying 
it. He declares that angels taught him that 
‘*God never thrusts a maninto Hell; he 
thrusts himself in.” This accords with all 
the analogies of moral being. Lost man 
goes to Hellof his own accord. His whole 
moral nature gravitates thither. Like seeks 
its like. Heaven would be a hell of pro- 
founder misery to him than the abode of the 
lost. Anything is a less evil, in his estimate, 
than existing consciously in the presence 
and under the eye of a holy God. You 
remember in St. John’s vision, the ‘* Rocks 
and mountains, fall on us!” Anything, 
any place, any society, any solitude, any 
doom is welcome in the struggle to get 
away from God! This is sin in its 
innate gravitation. It is realized in the 
final outcome of incorrigible guilt. 

This process of moral segregation is per- 
ceptible in this world. The good and the 
evil drift asunder. Elective affinities in- 
cline each one to his moral kindred. Like 
goes to its like. The lines of the cleavage 
run through all the strata of society. So in 
the relation of men to God; the wicked do 
not cultivate communion with God in prayer. 
As they approach the maturity of consoli- 
dated character, in which opinions are fixed, 
tasks developed, habits confirmed, they 
have less and less to do with God and godly 
men. One such honest correspondent con- 
fesses: ‘‘ The time when I must meet God 
is distasteful to me. Ido not think of it 
twice ina year. 1 never do so when I can 
help it.” This process of moral alienation, 
at its completion, may be one phase of 
the “departure” at the final judgment. 
Estrangement from God, at its climax, is a 
voluntary going into the outer darkness. 
This it is to be ‘‘accursed.” Every moral 
being carries the possibility of it in his na- 
ture. He does so by the very conditions 
of his being, which render possible his bless- 
edness in God. Eternal blessing and eter- 








nal curse are in the balance of his moral 
destiny. The weight which turns the seale 
is the breath of his own choice. 

7. The numbers of the lost, 1 think, do 
not enter into the main question at all. If 
there is one lost being in the universe, the 
mystery of it is as profound as if there were 
countless millions. The question of pro- 
portion we have no means of solving. 
When our Lord was asked that question he 
evaded an answer. I can make a good 
showing, I think, for the belief that the 
saved will be the immense majority, and 
the lost an inconsiderable fraction of the 
sum total of the race. But God has chosen 
to withhold the truth from us, and specu- 
lation is useless. Each of us has enough 
to do to make his own salvation sure, and 
to lead as many others to Heaven as he can 
on the way. But when men pronounce 
this a lost world, in the sense that the great 
majority of the race will at last people the 
world of despair, they affirm more than I 
find in the Word of God. I prefer to leave 
the question of proportion where God seems 
to have left it—in his kingdom of reserve. 

8. The difficulties of faith in eternal retri- 
bution I freely admit. Make them what 
you will, and I think I could double your 
estimate. The whole subject isa gloomy 
and heeving sea to my short and troubled 
vision. I see through a glass darkly. But 
the mystery of a truth is one thing, the 
fact of it another. My belief has to do only 
with the fact. And reason and revelation 
seem to me to bear witness to one thing, 
reason being the more threatening and 
hopeless of the two. 

I find the mystery, however, not where 
you seem to locate it. Why God should 
create beings, who will slowly but surely 
weave around themselves the endless curse, 
is the mystery which I do not pretend to 
solve. On that problem I profess no be- 
lief. But that some men should go to 
Hell, being what they are, is no mystery. 
Where else can they go in a spiritual uni- 
verse? That there should be a Hell, sin and 
sinners at their climax of moral growth be- 
ing what they are, is no mystery. What 
other place is in moral affinity with them? 
Such « world is inevitable in the nature of 
things in a universe where sin has any im- 
pregnable ledgment. But the reasons of 
God for creating such beings and permit- 
ting the deathless ravages of such an evil 
are beyond my conception. 

Must I, therefore, refuse my faith to the 
fact of their creation and their doom? If 
I withhold faith from everything in God’s 
doings for which I do not know the rea- 
sons my creed must be told in few words, 
and its chief dogma must be: ‘‘ What a 
monument of unutterable folly I am!” 


9. The difficulties of belief in the endless 
punishment of sin are immensely less than 
those of unbelief. The doctrine is so obvi- 
ous and pervasive in the Scriptures that 
the rejection of one must involve the rejec- 
tion of the other. Our Lord certainly 
teaches the doctrine, if it can be taught in 
human speech. I never knew an earnest edu- 
cated unbeliever in the Bible, and to that ex- 
tent an impartial looker on upon our rival 
faiths, who did not find in it the idea of an 
endless Hell. Did you? Theodore Parker 
found it there. If it is not there, human 
language cannot put it into intelligible 
words. 

If, then, Tallow my moral instincts to 
explain away the doctrine as they find it in 
our Lord’s teachings, by the same process 
I must allow the instinets of other men to 
explain away anything and everything else. 
The moral instincts of a Spartan would 
have explained away the Sermon on the 
Mount. Those of an Indian would laugh 
at the beatitudes. Our moral instincts are 
a better guide to truth without than with a 
revelation which must be so twisted and 
tortured to get its meaning out of it. 

But the moral darkness of the world 
without a revelation from God is too terrific 
to contemplate. In accepting the facts of 
the revelation we have, and leaving their 
mystery unsolved, I choose the course 
which is infinitely the more credible, the 
more hopeful, the more consonant with 
reason and with the hints of conscience. 
A faith in an infinite God, without infinite 
mysteries, and insoluble difficulties would 
be a contradiction. ‘‘A God understood 
is no God at all.” 

10. One thing more and my story is 








ended. The use so often made of the bibli- 
ca] symbol of fire, to make the retributive 
idea odious and hideous, seems to me un- 
worthy of manly and cultured controversy. 
We must expect it from ignorant and pas- 
sionate thinkers; but as argument it is 
very shallow. You and I know that that 
symbol is not a dogmatic form of truth. 
In common speech we use the same and 
similar figures, to express vividly similar 
ideas. We speak of “‘ burning passions,” 
of “fiery lusts,” of ‘‘ flaming anger.” We 
tell of a man who frothed at the mouth or 
ground his teeth in impotent rage. Our 
Saviour takes similar liberties with figura- 
tive and dramatic speech. Suppose, now, 
that some one should report us as affirming 
that we saw aman roasting over a slow 
fire in his lusts, or showing signs of hydro- 
phobia in his wrath. Would that be argu- 
ment? He might raise a ripple of inane 


laughter at his own conceit; but would he 


discredit our story? 

So I take all attempts of men to render 
odious the doctrine of endless punisbment, 
by putting the symbol of fire to a use 
for which it was never employed by Him 
who originated it. In his lips it meant the 
most solemn and appalling reality in the 
history of the universe, so far as it is 
known to us—that guilt at its climax of 
fixed and finished character involves in its 
own nature a spiritual misery which literal 
speech cannot portray, and of which no 
other material emblem can give us so 
truthtful an impregsion as that of a surg- 
ing sea of flame. This, if it be a reality, of 
which some who walk our streets and give 
us daily greeting may be in peril, is too ter- 
rible a reality to be set in the frame of bur- 
lesque. Is it not? 

Very truly yours, in the fellowship of 
search after truth. AvsTIN PHELPs. 

ANDOVER, MAss, 


SAILING UP THE BOSPHORUS. 
VOYAGE FIRNT--BEFORE CHRIST, 1390. 
Il. 








BY SUSAN E. WALLACE 
(Mrs. GENERAL Lew WALLACE). 

Tue pioneer vessel of the Bosphorus 
made its first landing at Dolma Batché, 
where the palace of Sultan Aboul Hamid, 
the Beloved, lifts its front of marble, and to 
this day the place is called Jasonium. A 
mist hung over the hills, a delicate, evanes- 
cent haze, pale rose and silver, shot with 
gold. Lightly the morning sun rolled up 
the ethereal curtain, as the Eastern lover 
lifts the gauzy veil from the blushing face 
of his bride betrothed, long promised, now 
first laid bare. 

The watchers on the stately galley eager- 
ly gazed on the virgin land, slowly coming 
to view as the trailing cloud, a transient 
garment hiding the eternal splendor, van- 
ished into air. Sky and sea were speckless 
sapphire. Nature looked back at her young 
lovers, shy and tender, bashful as a bride. 
I wait for you, she said, in color, perfume, 
and melody. The pines, with dim, g#olian 
soundings, answered the warm land breeze. 
Scented thickets, tangles of resplendent 
blooms, echoed and rang with songs of 
nightingales; butterflies darted, like winged 
blossoms, through the air; the cuckoo piped 
her pretty note; the sailing sea-birds 
screamed; the ripples murmured mellow, 
musical and low—harmonious all as the 
faint, exquisite sights and sounds of a 
dream unbroken. It was the supreme 
moment. Toil and hardship were forgot- 
ten, and, thrilled with rapturous delight, 
Jason exclaimed: ‘Surely this is the 
dwelling-place of the gods!” 

We cannot do more than hint at the per- 
ils of the upper Bosphorus, Pirates 
pounced on the regal filibusters, and com- 
pelled them to seek refuge in Stenia, where 
the palace of the Persian Ambassador now 
throws its pink shadow in the glassy Bay. 
Amycus, King of the Bebryces, dared them 
to mortal combat, and was himself slain by 

Pollux, brother of beauteous Helen; and 
again the Argonauts made for the sea of 
mysteries and fascinations, stopping at 
Ravake to consult King Phineus as to their 
course. 

This miserable man had rested under the 
anger of the gods, and was blinded, as 4 
punishment for having rasbly looked into 
the future. The avenging deities sent to 
torture him the Harpies, obscene monsters, 
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with faces of old women, the wings and 
bodies of vultures, who kept him in con- 
stant alarm, and snatched and devoured 
the meats on his table. The daintiest food 
was spread before him, and his appetite 
was keen; but soon as he lifted a morsel to 
his lips, the Harpies seized and swallowed 
it. The two sons of Eolus, the wind god; 
persuaded Phineas to instruct them in the 
way to Colchis, on condition that they 
would deliver him from his tormentors. 
This was done, and Jason also restored 
the prophet to sight by the juice of magic 

erbs. The King gratefully warned his bea- 
efactor of the Symplegades at the entrance 
to the Euxine; two jagged, floating blue 
rocks, with only twenty furlongs between. 
They were self ehutting, and closed on ob- 
jects rashly passing through and crushed 
them to atoms. 

Jason piously sacrificed to the twelve 
gods, before trying the entrance so like the 
fatal jaws of death, and, returning to his 
ship, he sent out a dove to test the narrow 
opening, shot after it, and safely and hastily 
pulled into the open sea. The masts 
creaked and reeled; every plank and joint 
screamed and groaned with the dreadful 
strain, and theship, in affright, cried aloud, 
like some despairing swimmer in his agony 
of fruitless prayer. ‘The cliffs almost en- 
trapped the stern of the vessel, destined by 
fate, from that portentous moment, never to 
close again. It is said that on one of the 
Cyanean Isles, which may be reached on 
foot in calm weather, # a marble column 
that once was white, its carvings defaced by 
long warfare of time and tide, its base de- 
filed with ooze, moss and stain of weed and 
tangle—by tradition, an altar of Jason, 
consecrated to the dark and secret powers 
of Nature which the Argonauts deified and 
blindly worshiped, with many a weird 
superstition and incantation. 


Says the modern Turk, we call the Eux- 
ine the Black Sea, because it turns men’s 
hearts black with fear. Unceasing winds 
blew then as now, relentless as the breath 
of Destiny. Chill mists, like sheeted spec- 
ters, floated over the cold surface; ghostly 
phantoms, white and gray, haunted the vast 
space which stretched away in gloom so 
vague and undefined it would seem one 
must sail threescore years to reach its har- 
bor, if it have one, and dying, catch the 
far-off beating of the surf against the fur- 
ther shore. 

The ‘‘Argo” was driven on an island; but 
white-armed Juno loved the heroes and 
helped them through this and many other 
perils, and finally landed the sailor princes 
at Colchis. Jason explained the purpose 
of his unexpected visit, and the king agreed 
to give up the treasure on condition that 
the adventurer would tame two bulls with 
brazen feet and horns, tie them to a plow 
of adamant and plowtwo acres of ground 
never before broken. The savage creatures 
breathed flame and smoke, and bad never 
been touched by the hand of man. After 
the plowing he was to sow the teeth of a 
dragon, from which an army would spring 
up tobe destroyed by his hands; then he 
must kill a sleepless, azure-eyed snake, 
which coiled at the roots of the beech-tree 
on which the Golden Fleece was nailed; 
and all these labors were to be finished in 
one day, between the rising and the setting 
of the sun. They could never have been 
accomplished had not Medea, the magician 
princess, fallen in love with the warrior, 
haugutily demanding the prize, not as a 
gift ora purchase, but as a right. She 
pledged with solemn oaths to deliver the 
Argonauts from her father’s hard terms if 
Jason would marry her and take her to 
Greece—an easy thing for the Captain of 
the ‘‘Argo” to do; for the lady of the sun’s 
Tace was immortally beautiful, with hair 
like a glory, lustrous, tropical eyes, and 
she was wise beyond the privilege of 
woman. He sworeeternal fidelity, and, by 
Medea’s sorceries, tamed the fire-breathing 
oxen, lulled, with a charmed potion, the 
sealy serpent at the roots of the tree, 
snatched the Golden Fleece from the limb 
where it hung blazing in the starlight, and 
marched away, leaving the Colchians 
stunned with amazement at his audacity. 
That wasa land of .arvels and of mys- 
teries. Not the lesst among them was 
Prometheus, cursed for stealing the holy 
fire from Heaven, who was chained toa 
rock above the clouds on Caucasus, the 





avenging eagle forever hovering, ever 
devouring his heart. From the mystic 
ice flower which sprang up in the snow 
where the blood dripped from his wounds, 
Medea had distilled the horrid medicine 
which disarmed the dragon serpent. Ex- 
ultantly the Heroes sailed away, away, 
through hoar vapor, surge, and foam, 
where the storm spirits ride on the rainbow; 
and the proud ship felt the added presence 
of the artful witch-maiden an inspiration 
which carried them forward with matchlees 
speed. They had passed so many dangers 
by flood and field, the men with one eye, 
the women with one tooth for three hags, 
the man-eaters, demons, giants, sorcerers, 
that Orpheus was moved to finer music 
than ever before sounded since he strung 
his harp with poet’s heart-strings. And 
the stars, used only to the wild pwans of 
the billows, grew brighter as they listened 
to celestial harmonies, songs of triumphs 
past and victories yet to come. How they 
sailed up the Danube, and out into the cir- 
cumfluent sea, amid its grand, majestic 
symphonies, is an old tale and often teld. 
By some miraculous process, not quite 
clear to mortal vision, they discovered the 
source of the Nile, carried the sentient ship, 
which could feel fatigue, on their shoul- 
ders, through deceitful mirage and swelter- 
ing Lybian deserts, and finally reached Col- 
chis. They landed, and drew up into a 
grotto on the rock the self-acting vessel, 
which so long had been obedient to the 
strain and wear of tempestuous years. 
Shortly afterward she was translated into 
Heaven. You may see her in Summer 
nights, shining among the starry host im- 
mortal. 

Many and sad had been the changes made 
in Thessaly by the years, whose number is 
not recorded. The names of the crew of 
the ‘‘Argo” had become part ot stories told 
by gray-baired fathers and mothers in the 
long wintry evenings—legends of young 
men sailing off into the unknown darkness 
of desolate, gloomy seas, seeking far coun- 
tries and hidden treasure, and never heard 
from except in airy whispers and uncertain 
rumors. They shook their heads, and their 
time-worn eyes filled with tears ag they re- 
peated, with moans like the moaning sea, 
‘most likely drowned long ago, long ago, 
long ago.” The Heroes, wofully lessened in 
numbers, were so haggard, scorched, and 
weather-beaten that, at first, no one believed 
these ghastly faces belonged to the beau- 
tiful youths who dashed out, fair and free, 
to fulfil the fate predestined from the foun- 
dation of the world, but of which the sagest 
seer could not forewarn them. 


When they were recognized mourning 
was mingled with rejoicing, and the shout- 
ing multitudes crowded round the gallant 
band, and, in barbaric pomp, preparation 
for a mighty feast went on. But the king, 
son, father of Jason, was so enfeebled 
by age as to be unable to identify his own 
son, and his cracked, shrill voice sounded 
like a grasshopper’s chirp. Then Medea, 
at the command of her husband, removed 
the blood from the old man’s veins and 
filled them with the juice of certain herbs, 
restoring to him the vigor of youth, and 
the sweet pleasures that wait on early 
years and the morning hours. Capacities 
for enjoyment, long perished within him, 
revived again, and the voice of a singer 
came back, with the fresh color in cheek and 
life. Turn to the poets of the first ages for 
the story of Medea’s wicked life. One of 
her crimes was done the day of the festivi- 
ties at Iolchos, in honor of the Argonauts. 
The daughters of Pelias begged her to 
make their father’s infirmities vanish by 
the same painless arts she had used on the 
king, and she consented, but said she 
would employ a different process. By her 
direction the dutiful daughters cut their 
father to pieces and boiled him in her 
magic caldron. But there was no restora- 
tion for body or spirit. The treacherous 
Medea allowed the flesh of Pelias to be 
consumed, and did no miracle. Nothing 
was left, not even a handiul of ashes to 
give the holy rites of sepulture. 

It is a sort of surprise to read that she, 
who could renew the youth of others, by 
transforming a perishing body, should al- 
low herself to suffer death. Perhaps she 
foresaw higher felicity in the after life be- 
yond the tomb; for we read that she waited 


shade of the swift-footed Achilles reached 
the underworld; then she crossed the lone- 
some Styx, and married him in the Ely. 
sian Fields. 

There is a class of disenchanters who 
maintain that the superhuman actors and 
the entire myth of the Gulden Fleece is 
nothing but a commercial enterprise ideal- 
ized. The Greeks, from the beginning, have 
been a busy race, holding maritime suprem- 
acy. Never at rest, the passion for adven- 
ture has been one of their marked charac- 
teristics, and commerce has always been 
held inrespect among them. The launching 
of the ‘‘ Argo,” and the roaring monsters 
by the way opening their abysmal mouths, 
were only such bulls and bears as assail the 
speculator who starts out tu take a flyer in 
Wall Street. The elements were personi- 
fied; divinities to be adored with fear and 
propitiated by sacrifice, and the various 
forces confronted were, by the poetic Pa- 
gans, given shape and name to suit the bru- 
tality opposed to the high courage of the 
heroes we call fabulous. 

Iron will and valor that shrinks from no 
enemy, seen or unseen, must win the game 
at last, despite tremendous combinations 
and powers which, in this story, are but 
types of human nature. 

Reduced to plain fact, if fact there be, 
about thirteen hundred years before our era, 
some Grecian sailors started for the Euxine 
to create a profitable trade in fish, corn, 
wool and gold. They were lawless free- 
booters, and from various coasts stole men, 
women and children, creating a considera- 
ple slave trade, the relic of which endures 
to our own time in the traffic for Circassian 
girls. Various kings have tried to suppress 
the pirates from that day to this, and the 
law against it stands in the statutes; but 
in old Colchis (Circassia) there is yet many 
a maiden with sun-bright hair waiting to be 
sought and bought by those who go out 
seeking brides for such as dwell in kings’ 
palaces. 

The disenchanters hold that the harpies, 
represented as winged old women, were 
merely locusts devouring the substance ot 
King Phineas; and, stripped of color and 
poetic drapery, the idea of sending out a 
dove before the “Argo” was but the ad- 
vance of a pilot vessel through the danger- 
ous passage to the Euxine. A small craft, 
bearing the name of another bird, the 
swallow, is used by Turks at the present 
time to examine the channel. Both birds 
are esteemed as omens of good fortune and 
names appropriate for light boats. When, 
as tradition runs, the ‘‘Argo,” by the 
separation of the Symplegades, happily 
passed through, but lost a portion of its end, 

~hich the floating rocks, striking together, 

cought held of and jammed, the meaning 
is that the ship, hastening onward, was in- 
jured by a rock and lost its rudder. 


On the spot made sacred by Jason’s sacri- 
fice to the twelve gods, there long endured 
the remains of a Greek altar to Jupiter and 
Cybele, of which fragments are still found, 
shattered and crumbling. It is the highest 
hill on the Bosphorus, and commands the 
entrance to the dreaded Euxine. The site 
of the shrine, consecrated twelve centuries 
and more before Christ, is now the hermit- 
age of a holy man, endowed wit oracu- 
lar wisdom, who is consulted by seamen 
before venturing a long voyage into the 
Black Sea. Older than history is the legend 
that the plain below it is the one where 
grew the witch’s herbs, gathered in the 
moonlight, with which Medea ‘‘ did renew 
old son.” 

Strangely do fact and fable mingle, in 
many-colored strand, the threads which lead 
us. Groping backward, through the dim- 
ness of more than three thousand years, 
and peering into the darkness, we find live 
truth in the heathen myths. 

I write in a Greek village, called, from 
the immemorial years, Therapia, the place 
of healing ; and a gentle intervale on the 
Asian shore is yet the resort of native 
women in search of a plant which they be- 
lieve prolongs youth, and robs of. his due 
the common enemy with the scythe and the 
hour-glass. Since we have lived in Turkey 
I have received more than one letter from 
anxious unknown inquirers, asking if the 
herb called serkys might be transplanted to 
the United States, and if I can testify to 
its delightful effect in restoring a lost youth 





in hope and eager hero-worship til the 


I may be permitted to decorate my page 
with a of one of these epistles, sent 
me from one of the rural districts of the 
South. 
After a few rhetorical flourishea concern- 
ing the pleasure the writer has had in cer- 
tain printed words of mine, which I should 
blush to repeat, she plunges into the pith 
of her intent and purpose: 
“T have read in the newspapers that there is a 
kind of a plant that keeps people young and 
handsome, and I have often wished I ovuld get 
a holt of some ; and if it isn’t too much trouble 
and expense, would you mind asking about: it, 
and send me a few slips by mail, done up in wet 
moss, or a paper of the seea, or the dried leaves 
or root, with directions how it is to be taken ; 
or if it is an ointment for external use, a jar or 
bottle ©. O. D. 
“Tam not very far gone; have only lost my 
complexion and have crow’s feet; you know 
American women get old so early ; and I am very 
thin. I have tried the receipts for fattening 
given in the papers, without helping me any, 
and would be ever so much obliged if you could 
spare time for this. Maybe you wouldn't mind 
finding out by some native lady who has tried it 
on herself ; for I am afraid of poisons or some- 
thing going wrong, as I nearly ruined my 
stomach with alkali water when I wasin Arizona. 
Iam now keeping a colored school in Georgie. 
You know a single woman naturally wants to 
look as well as possible, and I once was not a 
very homely girl, if looking glasses are to be 
believed. I suppose the beauties of the Orientals 
know all about tbis renewer ; and as some great 
person says—I forget who—beauty is first, second 
and third to a woman. You know the first 
question about a man is, what did he say? about 
a woman, how did she look? 
“A prompt answer will much oblige your 
friend and well wisher always, 

“Luomnpa BEas.ey, 
“P. 8, Please send a few used postage stamps. 
I am making a collection, and have none of 
Persia or Egypt.” 
Oh! my, Lucinda! You have ventured on 
a sadder search than Pouce de Leon made 
when he went wandering up and down the 
everglades of Florida. I have inquired 
diligently of the wise, and learn that noth- 
ing made by mortal wisdom and skill can 
banish the crow’s feet or bring back the 
vanished bloom to brighten your maiden 
cheek. Among the unalterable decrees it 
is written ; the decision can never be re- 
versed. In the sear and yellow you must 
abide. 

Revenons d nos moutons. Now comes the 
worst the disenchanters have to tell of the 
poetic myth of the Golden Fleece. From 
the side of frosty Caucasus there runs a 
river with gold-bearing sand, once a very 
Pactolus for wealth to its owners. It lies 
on the southern coast of the desolate rainy 
sea, which was the terror and despair of 
primitive navigators. The country of old 
was subject to depredations of covetous 
princes and barbaman hordes, and the 
famous water-course, glowing with grains 
of gold, was guarded well for its inesti- 
mable treasure. 80 rich a mine, not in 
narrow fissures, but a sparkling flood, 
naturally became the resort of speculators 
by land and sea. Its value was noised abroad 
thruugh the length of the Mediterranean 
countries, and its possession was the sub- 
ject of many a bloody struggle. Anciently, 
and even in historic times, the unskilled 
miners of Colchis, shepherds through many 
generations, used to lay a sheepskin in the 
bed of the shallow stream, which we would 
hardly call a river. The wool caught and 
held the shining sand in its thick mat; it 
was then hung upon a tree, and, when dried, 
the particles of precious dust were shaken 
out: and lo! you have the whole fable of 
the Golden Fleece. 

UnttTep States LEGATION, CONSTANTINOPLE. 
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SIX QUESTIONS ON THE MORMON 
PROBLEM. 








BY JOSEPH OOOK. 


WITH REPLIES BY THE REV. D8. MoNIECE, 
JUDGE BOREMAN, JUDGE ROSBOROUGH, EDI- 
TOR NELSON, ATTORNEY ROYLE AND PRO- 
FESSOR COYNER, OF SALT LAKECITY. 


Sait Lake Crry, March 17th, 1884. 
Dear Mr. Coox: 

You ask me the following questions, to 
which I give the following answers: 

1, “Do the ablest opponents of Mormon- 
ism in Utah indorse President Artnur’s 
scheme for governing the territory by a 
Commission?” 

They do, almost without exception. In- 








to faded faces. 


deed, I have met but two intelligent oppo- 
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nents of Mormonism who do not favor Presi- 
dent Arthur’s plan. But I think it was 
because they had a wrong idea of the pro- 
posed plan that they did not favorit. It 
is known here as Governor Murray’s plan, 
since he was the first man who publicly 
proposed and officially advocated it fur 
Utah. This plan for Utah was first pro- 
posed in a political convention of Ameri- 
cans here by two lawyers of this city— 
Judge Rosborough, whose name is at- 
tached to this paper, and Judge McBride. 

2. “What do they think of Senator 
Hoar’s plan for confiscating the funds un- 
lawfully gathered by the Mormon Church?” 

Those I have conversed with do not 
regard this plan favorably because of the 
very great, if not insuperable difficulty of 
separating the funds unlawfully gathered 
by the Mormon Church from those which 
justly belong to it. Hence, it would be 
very hard to defend such a measure from 
the serious charge of arbitrary interference 
with the rights of property. For my 
part, although thoroughly disgusted with 
the superficial and trivial legislation for 
Utah heretofore, and in favor of radical 
measures, yet I do not wish to see Congress 
adopt any measure which cannot be de- 
fended on a basis of justice; and I would 
not know how to defend this measure pro- 
posed by Senator Hoar, unless he puts it 
upon the ground that the Mormon people, 
by continued hostility to the Government, 
have forfeited all political rights of every 
kind—the right of property included. But 
I have seen only an abstract of this bill. 

§. ‘‘ Are they in favor of a national con- 
stitutional amendment, prohibiting polyg- 
amy?” 

There seems to be some division of opin- 
ion concerning the wisdom of such an 
amendment. But I think those who have 
studied the matter most carefully are not 
in favor of having such an amendment 
adopted now; and for this reason. They 
think it would remove from the public mind 
the apparent objection to the admission of 
Utah as a state, and that this admission 
would at once take place upon the adop- 
tion of; such amendment, while the real ob- 
jection to Utah’s becoming a state would 
still be just as serious and unanswerable as 
it now is. For what would hinder polyg- 
amy from being practiced in an under- 
handed way then, just the same as now? 
If Congressional enactment cannot stop 
polygamy now, as it does not, how could a 
constitutional amendment stop it? And if 
Congress cannot handle the territory, as it 
has not yet, how could it handle the state? 
I confess that I cannot see my way through 
these objections to the proposed amend- 
ment; although, if Utah should, by some 
political trick, become a state, with the ma- 
jority of her people still, at heart, in favor 
of polygamy, I would then jump at the 
chance of having sueh an amendment. 
You know that slavery was first abolished 
before we had the amendments against it. 


4. ‘‘ What would be the prospects of Gen- 
tile enterprise in Utab, including churches 
and schools, if the territory were to become 
@ state, with a constitution nominally pro- 
hibiting polygamy, but with the despotic 
power of the Mormon priesthood not 
broken?” 

During my nearly seven years’ residence 
in this city, I have often heard this ques- 
tion discussed by the Americans living here, 
and the only opinion I have ever heard ex- 
pressed is this; ‘‘ That, if Utah were now to 
become a state, even with a professed anti- 
polygamy constitution, there would be no 
protection here for Americans, either for 
life or property. With Utah as a state, the 
Mormon priesthood would have supreme 
control of all branches of the government. 
And every intelligent American, who has 
lived in the midst of this priesthood, knows 
full well that, while it controls the majority 
of votes, it will never permit a republican 
form of government in Utah, and will never 
give up polygamy, no matter how beautiful 
@ constitution this priesthood may profess 
to adopt. That this is no randon assertion 
may be seen from the startling fact that 
this priesthood bas had control of this ter- 
ritory for thirty-five years; and there 
never has been, and is not now, a republi- 
can form of government here. The elec- 
tion districts in tne territory and the 
municipal wards in the cities are merged 
together for the very purpose of destroying 


their independence and preventing a repub- 
lican form of government. The conse- 
quence is that although in the territory 
and in this city, the Americans pay about 
two-fifths of the taxes they are wn-repre- 
sented in the legislature and in the munici- 
pal government of this city. In two or 
three cases Americans have been elected to 
the legislature, but have not been allowed 
to take their seats. 

Now, if this priesthood will not permit a 
republican form of government in Utah 
while it is a territory, and will not protect 
the life and property of Americans and 
secure to them their political rights—which 
they have notoriously failed to do thus far— 
is it not very absurd to suppose that all this 
will be done by this priesthood at once if 
the territory becomes a state, and the 
priesthood has a chance to elect its own 
governor, appoint its own judges, manage 
its own courts and control every office? 

The only protection to the life and prop- 
erty of Americans here, which they can 
rely on, grows out of the fact that the gov- 
ernor, the secretary of Utah, and the higher 
court judges are Americans, and repre- 
sent the American ideas of government. 
These officers are now appointed by the 
American people through the President 
and Congress; and the governor is armed 
with absolute veto power. That is, the 
Mormon legislature can pass no law over 
the governor’s veto. Now, let Utah become 
a state, and let the governor, judges and all 
other officers be the representatives of the 
priesthood, as they inevitably would be; 
every intelligent American here knows 
and feels that the sooner he got out of Utah 
the better. Ihave heard this view expressed 
again and again by the most intelligent 
and courageous men here. And from 
what I have seen of the bitter, anti-Amer- 
ican and diabolical spirit of the priesthood, 
during the nearly seven years of my resi- 
dence in Utah, I believe that opinion is 
altogether too well grounded. If Utah 
were to become a state, I believe the life of 
no Christian teacher or minister would be 
safe in Utah outside of this city and Ogden, 
where the Americans are mainly concen- 
trated. With a brave and efficient gov- 
ernor, and with American courts, we have 
not been able in the rural towns to prevent 
the midnight stoning of the windows in 
the houses occupied by our teachers and 
ministers. Life has been thus endangered 
again and again. Our school-houses and 
churches have been repeatedly injured and 
set on fire. What would we do if the gov- 
ernor and the judges were Mormons, under 
control of the priesthood, as they would 
be if Utah were a state? 

The fact is, Mr. Cook, very few people 
outside of Utah have any idea of the vin- 
dictiveness, the unscrupulousness, the de- 
ceptive cunning and the utterly anti- 
American spirit of the Mormon priesthood. 
And this is just why I have so much good 
will and real sympathy for the masses of 
the Mormon people, and am so ready to 
labor to rescue them from the awful power 
which so oppresses and deludes them. 

5. ‘Are the prospects of churches and 
schools in Utah such that moral measures 
alone may be relied on to solve the Mormon 
problem?” 

Decidedly, no. For while the churches 
and schools are doing a most wonderful 

work here, which there is no substitute 
for, they are greatly obstructed in their 
work because of the recreancy of the Gov- 
ernment in enforcing righteous law in 
Utah. The political power unlawfully ex- 
ercised by the Mormon priesthood holds 
the people in bondage so as to defeat 
largely the philanthropic and reformatory 
work which the churches and schools 
would otherwise do. And nothing makes 
me more indignant than to have men, like 
Senator Brown, of Georgia, and others, 
stand up in Congress and excuse themselves 
from their sacred duty, as legislators, to 
break up this priestly despotism in Utab, 
and give the people here a republican form 
of government—excuse themselves, I say— 
by referring to the important work that 
is carried on here by the Christian 
schools and churches. If a few minis- 
ters and Christian teachers are willing 
to make sacrifices and endure hard- 
ships in order that things may be set 
right in Utah, I fail to see how that reiieves 





the Government from its obligation to en- 
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force its laws here and maintain a repub- 
lican form of government. The sad truth 
is, if members of Congress had done their 
duty as faithfully as the self-sacrificing 
Christian teachers and ministers who are 
laboring in Utah, the ‘Mormon problem” 
would have been solved years ago. And, in 
my judgment, it never will be solved until 
law and Gospel go together. 

6. ‘‘What special measures, both moral 
and legal, do the ladies of the Anti-Polyg- 
amy Society, the federal judges, and the 
foremost preachers, editors, and teachers 
in the Gentile population of Utah now agree 
in recommending for the eradication of 
Mormonism?” 

Among moral measures, I think all agree 
upon the great importance of pushing for- 
wurd the work of the Christian schools 
here under the control of the various Chris- 
tian denominations. I think they also 
agree upon the importance of public mass- 
meetings in the great Eastern cities for the 
purpose of bringing definite information 
about Utah before large assemblies of 
people. 

I think they also agree upon the impor- 
tance of public lectures and discussions, 
such as you have been giving, by men and 
women who have taken as much pains as 
you have to become thoroughly informed 
on the subject. 

As to legal measures, I think all agree 
that radical legislation is the only kind 
worth attempting. And, while a very few 
are doubtful, I think nine out of ten who 
have really studied the subject agree that 
the most efficient and satisfactory measure 
yet proposed for the speedy settlement of 
the whole Mormon question is the one re- 
cently introduced into the Senate by Sen- 
ator Cullom, of Illinois. It is concise, 
simple, and comprehensive. It provides 
for a Legislative Council of nine men, ap- 
pointed by the President. But the two dis- 
tinguishing merits of the bill are these: 1. 
The members of this Council are to be citi- 
zens of Utah, thereby securivg men famil- 
iar with the complicated situation and 
identified with the welfare of the territory. 
2. They are to receive only a nominal sal- 
ary, thereby preventing that scramble for 
the position which a fat salary would pro- 
duce. 

I have thus tried to give a careful and 
explicit answer to your questions; and I 
think that, with rare exceptions, the an- 
swers 1 have given would be agreed to 
geuerally by all the Americans in Utah who 
have studied the subject, unless it be a 
small class who have become afliliated with 
the Mormons in trade. Most cordially 
yours, Rost. G. MoNtEcg, 

Pastor of Presbyterian Church. 


I heartily concur in and approve the 
foregoing answers of Dr.McNiece. 

Jacos 8. Boreman.* 

In the main, I agree with the opinion 
expressed in the foregoing answers. Asa 
political organization, Mormonism (as a 
polygamic theocracy) is a controlling power 
in Utah, and is spreading into adjoining 
states and territories as a balance of power. 
As long as political power, including the 
right to select jurors, is conceded to this 
alien organization, all attempts to suppress 
it and its forbidden practices are and will 
be tentative. Indeed, with such conces- 
sions to the Molly Maguires of Pennsylva- 
nia or to the Cow-boys of Arizona, you 
might, with as much reason, call the case a 
‘*problem,” and wonder how the organiza- 
tion could continue to defy and defeat the 
laws. J. B. Rosporovenu.* 

I indorse the replies and statements of 
Mr. MecNiece in the main, but wish to qual- 
ify by saying that we are frequently cursed 
by the official presence of governors and 
judges who are little if any better uphold- 
ers of American institutions than the Mor- 
mons themselves. The absolute need of a 
Legislative Commission may not strike you 
with the force that it does residents of 
Utah, who see polygamists sit on juries in 
defiance of the law, and, undertaking to 
administer the law, break it down utterly; 
who see wives, deprived of the right of 
dower, beaten and driveu from the homes 
of their youth and middle age with bitter 
curses, to make room for the new favorite, 

* Judge Boreman was for seven years one of the 
U. 8. District Judges in Utah. He is now prasticing 


his profession here, and is a most worthy Christian 
man. Judge Rosborough is one of the leading lawyers 
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and, on their appeal to a so-called Gentile 
court, given $15 a month for their entire 
support; who see polygamists nominally 
deprived of the power to hold office, yet in 
office in many places, and sinecure places 
made for them in other cases, beyond the 
reach of any practical remedy; all this, ang 
Congress sit quietly down, with no intellj. 
gent interest in the question. To cure such 
evils and a hundred others, a local law. 
making power is needed, with interest and 
knowledge enough and patriotism and de. 
cency enough to lay the ax at the root of 
the tree. WituiaM NE son, 
Editor Tribune, 

I thoroughly indorse, in substance, the 
Rev. Dr. McNiece’s answers to the ques. 
tions proposed. In several places, as in the 
sentence, ‘‘There nevér has been, and js 
not now, a republican form of government 
here,” I should have preferred the words 
‘‘republican government.” Whatever ques. 
tion there may be as to the ‘‘ form” of gov. 
ernment here, it is a settled question in my 
mind that the substance of a republican gov. 
ernment is lacking. It is this substance, | 
imagine, Dr. McNiece refers to. I may add 
that, to secure the punishment of crimes 
growing out of the teachings of the Mor. 
mon Church, our jury system should be 
radically changed. 

JonatHan C. Royie,t 
of law firm of Marshall & Royle. 


I fully agree with Mr. McNiece in what 
he says, and would emphasize the thought 
that the redemption of Utah must be se. 
cured through influences brought to bear 
on the rising generation. But the loyal 
schools, as now conducted by the Christian 
churches, are not sufficient. Iam convinced 
that it is the duty of the National Govern. 
ment to provide a loyal system of public in- 
struction for Utah. J. M. Coyner,* 
Supt. Salt Lake Coll. L{nst. 
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THE ETHICS OF TAXATION. 


BY PROF. RICHMOND M. 








SMITH. 





Tue last message of the Governor of thr 
State of New York contains a curious sy 
gestion in regard to taxation. After note 
ing that ‘‘the subject of taxation still 1 
mains a vexed question, and the injustice 
and discrimination in our laws on this sub- 
ject, as well as the methods of their exe- 
cution, call loudly for relief,” and con- 
cluding with some rather violent denuncia- 
tion of the rich for shirking taxation, and 
thus adding to the burdens of the poor, 
the Governor's suggestion is as follows; 
‘‘Under our present system the law per- 
mits, in the case of personal property, the 
indebtedness of its possessor to be deducted 
from its value and allows no such deduc- 
tion from real estate. Personal property 
in need, more than any other, of the pro- 
tection of government, when diseovered, 
escapes taxation, though such indebtedness 
is based upon the ordinary credit in the 
transaction of business, or is fictitious and 
manufactured for the temporary purpose of 
evading taxation. But real property, the 
existence of which cannot be concealed, is 
taxed according to its full value,” etc. The 
remedy for this inequality would seem 
be to allow a man’s indebtedness to be de 
dueted from his real estate as well as from 
personal property. Governor Cleveland 
proposes, however, to abolish the privilege 
of deducting indebtedness from persol 
al property, and thus put it on the same 
level with real estate. The curious remedy 
for righting one wrong by doing another 
seems to have becn suggested by the com 
templation of the extent to which pe 
property, under our present system, escapes 
taxation. 

1. The Inequalities of the present system 
The complaint in regard to the way * 

taxation 
which personal property escapes ; 
is one of many years’ standing. The rr 
ject was exhaustively discussed by the ™ 
York Tax Commissioners of 1871. 
valuation of personal property for the ja 
pose of taxation was declared, by that at 
mission, to be a meré semblance 
libel upon the intelligence and a 
both those who enact and those we 
minister the laws. The same fact 
of other states. In Massachusetts, ‘ 

* Mr, Royle stands among the fomened lawyer 
the Bar here, and bas eu ot -— peeeeanet Coyner is 








here, and a man of integrity. 
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is said to be most successful in enforcing 
its tax laws, only about one-third of the 
personal property is supposed to be reached. 
In Massachusetts they did reach personal 
property to the value of $345.19 per capita, 
while the same year, in New York, they 
reached only $99.13 per capita, which fig- 
ure has since sunk to $62.18 per capita. 
The inequality between real and personal 
property seems to be growing greater rather 
than less. In 1864, the assessed value of 
real estate in New York was $1,161,750,000, 
and of personal property, $339,249,877. 
Last year the figures were $2,557,218, 240 
for real estate, and $315,039,085 for per- 
operty. 
ae von ofthis low valuation of personal 
property is readily understood. Personal 
property can begasily concealed. Its valua- 
tion is difficult, whether the valuation is made 
by the owner or assessor, especially as too 
close inquiry into the private affairs of the 
citizen is looked upon as inquisitorial. 
The system of allowing indebtedness to 
offset personal property, and the exemption 
of certain kinds of personal property, 
especially United States Bonds, open ways 
for chicanery and fraud. The Court of Ap- 
peals, in New York, has declared that where 
a man had bought United States Bonds, 
giving his promissory note and leaving the 
bonds as collateral security, he had a 
right to have the debt deducted, and this, 
although the transaction was a device to 
escape assessment and taxation. One of 
our city papers, a year or two ago, published 
an interview with a lawyer, who gave ad- 
vice to parties wishing to escape taxation, 
and the various methods of evasion were 
there enumerated. The whole system 
seems to be working only perjury and 
fraud. 

2. Origin and reason for this condition of 
things. —A constantly recurring phenome- 
non in social history is the survival of in- 
stitutions after the condition of things to 
which they were adjusted has passed away. 


In this country, our short history of one 
hundred years has changed the condition 
of society almost entirely, while our system 
of written constitutions and limited powers 
has made the framework of that society 
particularly inadjustible. A hundred years 
ago the communities established on this 
continent were real democratic communi- 
ties, and suited for democratic self-govern- 
ment. They were largely agricultural. In- 
equalities in wealth were not great, nor in 
social position. Members of the same com- 
munity were well acquainted with each 
other, and the force of public opinion was 
strong. Now everything is changed. In- 
equalities of wealth are great ; communities 
are commercial; population is no longer 
homogeneous. 

The mal-adjustment of our present sys- 
tem of taxation can be readily traced to 
this change. The original idea in taxation 
was that men sliould contribute to the ex- 
penses of the government according to their 
ability. This is the well-known principle 
of equality, which has been laid down as 
the principle of taxation ever since the 
time of Adam Smith. A man’s ability was 
measured by his ‘‘estate.” But in those 
times wealth consisted almost entirely in 
land and tangible things—houses, imple- 
ments, furniture, etc.—things that could 
easily be measured in value. Gradually 
personal property began to grow in impor- 
tance; and personal property is, in itself, 
always of greater difficulty to assess, sim- 
ply on account of its variety and fluctuat- 
ing value. Finally personal property took 
on the form of stock, bonds, certificates of 
indebtedness, which could be concealed. 
No means were taken to keep public regis- 
ters of the issue or transfer of these evi- 
dences of property; and every such at- 
tempt would probably have been looked 
upon as inquisitorial. At the same time 
we cannot wonder that the first impulse 
was to make this new kind of wealth con- 
tribute to the support of the state any more 
than we can wonder that the old machinery, 
applied to this new task, has proved utterly 
inadequate. 

Side by side with this change in econom- 

ic conditions has come a change in politi- 

cal sentiment, which is equally important. 

Local self-government depends, for its suc- 
cess, upon the condition that the force of 

public opinion shall be felt by each indi- 


ago men knew their neighbors; knew what 
they were worth, and what they ought to 
contribute. At the same time the men who 
contributed knew how and for what pur- 
pose the money was to be spent. The bur- 
den being a considerable one, each was in- 
terested in seeing that others have their 
share. Community of life was close, and 
community of interest was keenly felt. 
Now we have become cosmopolitan. We 
migrate from one place to another. We 
gain wealth in enterprises of which our 
neighbors know nothing. We have less 
interest in the community. It is more profi- 
table for us to devote our energies to mak- 
ing money than to seeing that our neigh- 
bor does his duty. If we, ourselves, can 
escape we do not care much what becomes 
of the public interest. The old machinery 
of government, which was based onthe sup- 
position that a man was interested in the 
community, and was controllel by what 
his neighbor thought of him, offered, of 
course, endless opportunity for evasion the 
moment those conditions were not fulfilled. 
Hence we have the spectacle of our present 
tax-system ; the unseemly quarrel of county 
against county, to escape its share of the 
state-tax, the undervaluation of real estate ; 
the almost total escape of personal property ; 
the spectacle of reputable men resorting to 
chicanery, fraud and perjury; and, finally, 
the chief executive of the state denouncing 
the whole system. 

8. Remedies Proposed.—The remedies 
commonly proposed for the evils of the 
present system are simply administrative in 
their nature. Their advocates say men 
will always try to evade a tax, and, there- 
fore, you must arrange a tax in such a way 
that, however strong the disposition to 
evade it, it cannot possibly be done. One 
proposition of this sort is that of the tax 
commission of 1871, proposing that land 
and buildings shall alone be taxed, and as- 
serting that such a tax could not be evaded, 
and, at the same time, would diffuse itself 
through the community in the way of in- 
creased rent and increased price of the pro- 
ducts from land. 

A second plan, which has been embodied 
in the legislation of New York State since 
1880, is to raise a large part of the state 
revenue by taxing the franchise, or business 
of corporations, so that the state may give 
up the tax on personal property. ‘The cor- 
poration tax produced nearly $2,000,000 
last year, and the tax commission of 1881 
formulated measures by which the whole 
state revenue could be raised from taxes on 
corporations, excise, etc. 

It is not necessary for us to criticise these 
proposed remedies. Grave doubts exist as 
to the expediency of the tax on real prop- 
erty alone. It cannot be clearly shown that 
such a tax will diffuse itself through the 
community, and the legislation necessary 
for such a measure can never be secured 
where the land-holders are a powerful ele- 
ment. 

The second series of measures seems 
much more sound in principle and produc- 
tive in result. So far as the corporations 
are relieved of the old tax on personal 
property, the new tax is simply an admin- 
istrative measure for the better collection 
of the tax. So far as the tax is one on the 
franchise it does not seem to be unjust; 
for these incorporated companies enjoy 
special privileges from the state. It is true 
that such pursuit ot corporations may be- 
come vindictive; but they are strong and 
energetic, and probably able to lovk out 
for themselves. 

4. The ethical obligation to pay taxes.— 
Besides such administrative measures as 
that mentioned above, and much more im- 
portant than any administrative measure, a 
change in public sentiment must be effected 
before our system of taxation becomes a 
satisfactory one again. This change of 
sentiment must be in two directions: first, 
as to the justice and expediency of the state 
taxing the property of the citizen; and sec- 
ondly, as to the duty of the individual to 
pay and not to evade taxes. 

In respect to the first point, there are still 
some who hold to the doctrine that that 
government is the best which governs the 
least, that most governmental functions 
are useless, and that taxation is an unmiti- 
gated evil. For instance, Mr. Charles 
Moran, Chairman of the American Social 





yidual in thecommunity. A hundred years 


which followed a paper by Mr. David A. 
Wells, on ‘‘Taxation”; ‘‘The best financial 
system which any government could pursue 
would be to reduce the expenditures of the 
nation to the lowest possible cent, and 
thereby to raise the smallest amount of 
taxation on the people. ‘‘ For his part he 
did not believe that seventy-five per cent. of 
the expenditures of any government ever 
created was anything other than a perfect 
waste. ‘ 

Such pessimistic views of the utility of 
governmental action are probably due to 
the spectacle ef bad municipal government 
in this country; but that the functions of 
governmentareto be reduced, in the future, 
either in number or importance, is contra- 
dicted by everything around us. Everywhere 
the sphere of governmental action is widen- 
ing. In England we have factory laws, 
Trish land titles, proposals for model tene- 
ment houses for the poor, etc. In this 
country we have sanitary boards, railroad 
commissions, bills to regulate interstate 
commerce, etc. On the continent of 
Europe, legislation is takingavery decid- 
edly socialistic direction. 

We need not be alarmed by such a ten- 
dency. It only reveals the fact that soci- 
ety, as civilization becomes more complex, 
brings dangers to the individual against 
which the state alone can protect him. 
The danger to life and liberty is now not 
so much direct as it is indirect. It comes 
from adulterated food, from bad sanitary 
arrangements, from the carlessness of the 
employés of great transportation compa- 
nies. Unable to protect himself from these 
new dangers, the individual must look to 
the state. The state, in these new functions, 
is the agent of the community, just as much 
as in providing for a police and fire de- 
partment, and the money spent by it for 
these purposes is money spent for the pub- 
lic good. An increased loyalty to the state, 
and a nobler conception of the position of 
the state as an institution for the public 
good, must be accompanied by an increased 
public sentiment that itis the duty of the 
individual to pay taxes, and that it is ua- 
patriotic not to pay them. Although the 
tax is not in strictness a payment for pro- 
tection rendered by the state, yet every 
citizen is bound to support the state as in- 
dispensable to our civilized existence. That 
the pgor man has such a duty laid on him 
has heen emphatically declared by the tax 
commissioners of 1881, who said,in their re- 
port: 
“Some of these measures may excile preju- 
dice from a mistaken apprehension that they 
bear heavily on the means of the poor—such as 
the tax on life insurance companies and sav- 
ings banks. We wish to guard against any such 
misconception. Our laws do not recognize a 
distinction between rich and poor; but all en- 
joy equal privileges, and owe the duty to 
support government in proportion to their 
ability and means. We think it alien to the 
spirit of a self-respecting people to suggest such 
distinctions, All citizens have a stakein the 
country and an equal voice in the government: 
and none wish to be classed as poor, or as not con- 
tributing their fair share to the support of the 
government of their own choice. Property 
supports government, and those who have little, 
as wellas those who have much, feel a just 
pride in standing upon the plane of perfect 
equality.” 
But this right, so emphatically asserted 
for the poor man—is it not equally applica- 
ble to the rich man? Should not the rich 
man contribute his fair share to the support 
of the government of his choice? It is 
false to say that the rich man is not bene- 
fited by government as the poor man is; 
that if the state did not exist the rich man 
}could look out for himself. . Civilization 
secures to him enjoyments which it would 
be impossible for him to secure by himself 
alone; and, in proportion as he has enjoy- 
ments above those of the common man, he 
is interested in preserving civilization. But 
civilization, if it mean anything, means that 
the mass of men gain by submitting to the re- 
straints of law and order. So soon as great 
classes in the community come to believe 
that they will gain by overthrowing exist- 
ing institutions, then we have socialism, 
communism and a return to barbarism. 
The only escape from these evils is for the 
rich and strong to prove. that the present 
civilization is a good thing for all, for poor 
as well as for rich. In every phase of the 


world’s history privileges have always been 





Science Association, said, in a discussion 
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been obiighd to aid the weak. To-day the 
great pri 


ege is the possession of wealth; 

the strong are the rich, and with the privi- 

kh ge they must assume the burden.. This 

burden can be borne by them only as they 

act collectively, that is through the state, 

whose office it is to secure life and liberty, 

and a chance for existence to the individu. 
als in the community. 

It is with this idea of the purpose and 
necessity of state expenditure that we must 
face the question of taxation, and behind 
all measures of mere administrative im- 
provement seek to place a public spirit 
which will demand that each shall have his 
share of the burden, and which will visit 
with disapprobation the man who seeks to 
evade his fair share. 

COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


JESUS NOT OF PALESTINE, 


BY THE REV. ALBERT J. LYMAN, 
PasToR OF THE SOUTH CONGREGATIONAL CHUROR, 
BROOKLYN, 
Tue most fascinating form in which the 
Theory of Evolution presents itself in our time 
appears at the point where it touches Biography ; 
for, in the first place, no subject of study is so 
attractive as is the life of a great man; and, in 
the second place, no method of biographical 
study is more attractive, more dexterous, and 
even decisive, than that method of critical analy- 
sis, which makes a man’s antecedents and en- 
vironment to account for him. The results of 
this method of study are at first clear. They 
possess, also, that quality of physical realism 
which is to most men so subtly stimulating ; and, 
what is still more, this process of criticism 
sheds back a faint and fine perfume of self-ela- 
tion upon the critic himself. Take such a rare per- 
sonage, for example, as Voltaire. The method is— 
after showing that all other writers upon Voltaire 
are floundering in the bog of a false method—to 
proceed dexterously to impale the Frenchman 
upon the scientific needle, while the camera is 
brought forward, and the historical perspective 
of the eighteenth century is arranged—all done 
with Gallic felicity and precision. Then, sliding 
the specimen under the lens, the critic (with a 
judicious preliminary allumon to Sainte Beuve) 
proceeds to show how Parisian birth, a deli- 
cate infancy, a skeptical god-fathor, the flattery 
of the loose and audacious Ninon 4d’ l’Enclos, a 
smattering of legal study, a year in prison, and 
especially the influence of a peculiar and trans- 
itive French society—satirical, corrupt, just cut 
loose from the elaborate traditions of Louis XIV, 
approving jovial mockery, full of abbés who 
laughed at the Church, and of pedants who 
copied the schools ; how these personal and pub- 
lic circumstances, mingled and fermenting to- 
gether, could and did produce none other than 
the precise specimen on the needle—the rare 
jester and scholar, the dazzling pamphleteer and 
European celebrity—‘‘le roi Voltaire.” 
Now, such a performance as this, upon such a 
subject and with such a method, is vastly clever 
and entertaining; entertaining, especially, to 
the critic himself; for hero-worship thus be- 
comes hero analysis, with the worship delicately 
transferred from the subject of the operation to 
the method of the operator, and hence indirectly 
to the operator in person, who unconsciously 
feels that to be able to see through greatness in 
this facile way isthe next thing to being great on 
his own account, 
But the most fascinating quality of all in this 
method of the higher historical criticism is, af- 
ter all, the truth of it, and the justice of it; for 
true it certainly is, and trustworthy, and the 
very best method known, so far as it goes; and 
to suppose that it goes to the end of the matter, 
and that where its mechanism stops is the termi- 
nus of the fact it€elf under discussion, is a men- 
tal conclusion which need not surprise us in the 
instance of critics whose nicety ef observation 
surpasses their firmness of logic, and who, more- 
over, are slightly narcotized by this reflex per- 
fume of self-clation we have spoken of, 
Two men, among many, illustrate most bril- 
liantly the peculiar charm and power. of this 
method of historical study. One of the two, still 
young, and with his work only half done, was 
laid, twenty years ago, in the Syrian sand, and 
now reposes beneath a marble altar-tomb, just 
outside the old city of Damascus, whereon any 
one can now read inscribed the ancient Arabic 
couplet : 
“The written word remains long after the writer; 
The writer is resting under the earth, but his 
works endure.” 
He was Henry Thomas Buckle, of whom it 
may be said—applying to him his own critical 
method—that he was himself more religious 
than his creed. The delicate soul within him, 
nourished in childhood by lisvening to his 
mother’s reading of the Bible, could not con- 
tain itself within the rigid philosophy of latter 
years, but bloomed, unaware to himself, and in- 
vested his rationalism with an almost religious 
sentiment of patient faith and self sacrificing 
devotion. . 











accompanied by duties; the strong have 


The other of the two writers is Henri Taine, 
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of Paris, whose fame at home surpassed that of 
Renan, as a literary critic. Taine is a writer 
who resembles Bucklo in his method almost as 
mach as he differs from Buckie in his spirit. No 
Syrian sand for Henri Taine! No tragedy in his 
intellectual career! Deft, swift, complete mas- 
ter of his method, he nimbly traverses a thousand 
antecedent conditions aud circumstances. In 
these he finds the seeds and germs of the character 
whom he is analyzing. Be it Bunyan, Milton, 
Nhakespeare—the method is ever the same. 
Having singled out his seed-germs, Taine num- 
bers them, assorta them, throws them, with a 
flourish, into the light; catches them as they 
fall, rearranges them, tosses them up again; 
combines them with admirable skijl; final- 
ly, at the fitting rhetorical instant, stops their 
brilliant dance. They are now in perfect order 
and proportion. And, Lo! the result of this 
order and proportion is the man and character 
in question, whom, now, we will properly tick- 
et and label, and then proceed to the next. 

A fascinating performance, we repeat again, 
and strangely true in its result; but whether as 
truly complete as it is completely true, is another 
question, 

Suffice it to say that this ia the popular meth- 
od nowadays in writing biography, and in ap- 
proaching the problems presented by the hero 
and the genius, 

The purpose of the present paper is, in the 
firat place, to assume, for the nonce, the final 
validity of this method of critical analysis, We 
shall assume that, from the Parthenon, can 
construct Plato, and from the Engiand of the 
sixteenth century can predict Cromwell in the 
seventeenth, We shall concede to the literary 
eyolutionists their amazing claim, We shall 
regard heroism as a product, and genius asa 
piece of Gobelin tapestry, woven by what can be 
readily described, if only one will put his sci- 
entificeye behind the cotemporary loom. We 
shall, in fine, concede to the critical philosophy 
its well defended position as being the sole pos- 
sessor of instruments of the highest delicacy and 
penetrative power, beneath which all biograph- 
ical problems are solvable. 

We concede this for the sake of illustrating the 
fact that, supposing it all to be true, there yet 
remains one distinct, inexplicable, supreme ex- 
ception. 

Jeaus ia not of Palestine, as Plato is of Greece, 
and Cromwell of England. The Syrian weaving 
could not produce Jesus of Nazareth, The Ori- 
ental drift could not, and never did, evolve such 
simplicity and sanity as he exemplified. The 
Fudaic drift could evolve no such ethical ideal, 
The first Roman century after Augustus could 
throw to the surface no such pure and virgin 
conception of society and religion, In other 
words, what we wish to show is that, accepting: 
the evolutionary theory of the higher historical 
criticism, Jesus is and must remain before it an 
anomaly, an irresolvable exception, an absolute 
enigma, a permanent historical mystery. 

This position is to be supported by two classes 
of evidence. One is inductive. We start with 
the actual physical facts of Syria, as we at pres- 
ent behold them, and, following events back- 
ward, discover that we arrive at no Syrian epoch 
and no Syrian soil that could produce a Jesus. 
The other line of proof comes down to meet 
thisone, It is more essentially deductive. It 
starts with the Christian documents of the first 
century, and, following onward, discovers that, 
both in cotemporary and in all subsequent Chris- 
tian thought, Jesus was and ever continued to 
be held a mystery. Within tne limits of the 
present article {t is possible only to dip a handful 
here and there from these two confiucnt streams 
of evidence, 

1, Let us at first, then, look at Palestine from 
the steamer deck, as we cast anchor outside the 
ragged little harbor of “‘ Yafa.” 


Our first words are ‘' Monotqny!” ‘* Common- 
place!” We observe the flat coast, and the Ju- 
dean highlands beyond them. Of course, an 
enthusiast, with ‘‘Baedecker” under one arm 
and the New Testament under the other, will see 
vimons and dream dreams, and find even the 
coast of Greece and the peninsula of Sorrento 
tame, compared with yonder line of level-topped, 
barren uplands. But, in literal fact, they are 
level-topped, barren, uninteresting. The Berk- 
shire uplands, seem from the Hudson River, are 
much more varied in outline and attractive in 
form. The Judean range rises only from two thou- 
sand to twenty-five hundred feet above the sea. 

You go ashore, cross the flat Philistinian 
plain, stumble up the rocky road to Jerusalem, 
Anything picturesque? Nothing, or little, at 
best. Divested of the glamour of association, 
the hills are mere rock-mounds, each one a little 
higher than the one west of it. Accentuation is 
lacking. The folds of the limestone plateau re- 
peat themselves. Even Mt. Olivet, anywhere 
else, would be commonplace. Now this suggests 
® query for the critical philosophy. In view of 
this physical poverty and monotone, whence the 
almost Homeric vigor and vivacity of the New 
Testament?*. Looking out from the floer of the 
Parthenon, the purple peak of Pentelicus cor- 
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responds with Plato’s fine paragraph in the 
Symposium. You see the correspondence. But 
not a filament in the scenery of Bethlehem sug- 
gests the delicate, lyric loveliness of the Gospel 
narrative of Jesus’s birth. We pass on. Pass- 
ing, east and southeast from Jerusalem, the 
prevalent feature changes. No longer a rounded 
monotony, Here the physical scenery becomes 
wild, harsh, abrupt. Here are the fierce traces 
of the earthquake and volcano. The wilderness 
of Southeast Judea, the scene of Jesus’s tempta- 
tion, pitching down into the frightful gulf of 
the Ded Sea, and lower Jordan, is one of the 
aternest spote on the globe; and, accordingly, 
it has always—even from long before the time of 
Jesus—been associated with the sternest and 
most fanatical forms of Asiatic penance. Jesus 
was, by no means, the first hermit there. The 
naked rock, the blazing sun, the monstrous 
ravines, the black and grotesque crags, twisted 
asif in pain, the strange angle at which the 
whole region lies in its descent to the Dead Sea, 
the absence of water, the howl of the hyena at 
night—all these had produced, and always pro- 
duced and infallibly produced, just what, accord- 
ing to the higher critical philosophy, they should 
produce—fixed and violent impressions, fantastic 
visions, self laceration, grizzled and pallid her- 
mita, who howled and beat themselves against 
the stones, 

Or, if not this extreme of solitary fanaticism, 
the same region has favored a communal asceti- 
cism, as among the Essenes, a society, who, to- 
gether with many humane features, associated 
Oriental extravagances; who avoided women, 
worshiped the sun before sunrise, took secret 
oaths, behaved like Quietiste, were the bond- 
slaves of rigid, strained and sublime ideas. 

Whence, then, according to the tables of the 
higher critical philosophy, whence the uller 
sanity of behavior in the legend (if you choose 
to call it a legend) of Jesus’s temptation? Read 
itagain. See how cool and cogent, yet facile, is 
the play of Jesus’s mind. This arrowy direct- 
ness is not Asiatic. The desert-baunting her- 
init betrays no such intellectual readiness, Such 
an application of the intelligence to a supposed 
temptation of the Devil was unknown in Syria, 
unknown even in Asia, unknown to the Semitic 
races, 

But we will leave the desert and pass north- 
ward. Again we strike the barren monotone. 
Galilee 1s better; but Galilee is not very fine, 
and Samaria is heavy and common. We look in 
every direction to discover some bint of the 
ease, the play, sweetness, variety which appear 
in Jesus. Nota ghost of sucha thing appears. 
On the contrary, as you ride along on horseback 
over the stony road, your head aches, your 
mental horizon contracts, Nothing bere of the 
emancipating influence of Greek or Italian, or 
even Scottish scenery, You perceive the physic- 
al reasons for the bluntness, the obstinacy, 
harshness, intellectual narrowness which char- 
acterized the Jews. You say: ‘To this extent 
the sci of anteced and environment is 
correct,” You can construct the Rabbi. You 
can construct the Pharisee. Let us admit, even, 
if you will have it so, that you can construct 
vigorous ref:rmers, like Elijah or Nehemiah. 
But, just because you can, you cannot get even 
two blocks that will tit together, to construct the 
figure of Jesus. 





The same impression grows upon you contin- 
ually as you traverse Palestine, Bethany, Ger- 
izim, Tiberias, Capernaum, the Lake of Gen- 
nesaret, They ire talismanic names, But when 
you stand on the spot, you discover that they 
are not talismanic clews to the personality ot 
Jesus, They give you Jesua’s outer garments, 
but not his seamless interior robe, Instead ot 
making Jesus more intelligible, Palestine, ouri- 
ously enough, renders your deeper analysis of 
Jesus less certain to your own mind than it was 
before; and you perceive that the recent 
emanation of the Brahmo Somaj, Mozoomdar’s 
** Oriental Christ,” is largely Oriental nonsense, 
You aré reminded that Palestine is ag far west 
of India as it is east of Spain, and thet, barring 
a little Asiatic light, thrown on accessories— 
barring this—the real features of Jesus, the 
practicality, the prompt mental play, the 
balance, the intellectual clarity, the moral finish 
and winsome fe icity, are asfar removed from 
the Hindu mysticism of Mozoomdar, as they 
were removed from anything Judaic, or Semitic, 
or Syrian, or Roman in his own time, 

This, we repeat, is the substance of the 
deeper impression ieft after a careful, reauistic, 
scientific examination of Palestine as it is to-day. 

Let us, then, go back a little, say to’the perioa 
of the Crusades. Does the figure of the New 
Testament Jesus appeac any more navurally Pal- 
estinian in the midst of the dust and smoke of 
the Crusades? The old Campo Santo at Pisa, as 
is well known, consists of an inclosure where the 
soil is composed of earth brought in fifty-three 
shiploads from the Santa Terra just after the 
failure of the Crusades, 700 years ago. Perhaps 
it is by such physical subtractions as this that 
the critical philosophy must account for the 
paucity of any soil in Palestine which could pro- 
duce a Jesus! But we will go back still further, 
to the time of St. Helena, if you please, We 
find Jerome, with his tion, at the cavern in Beth- 
lehem. We are in the midst of a horde of pil- 
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grims. From Asia Minor, Italy, Gaul, crowds 
of devotees, ascetics, nuns, scholars, are swarm- 
ing into Palestine. They bore into the earth, 
searching for relics. We followthem. They set 
up shrines ; they ransack the country. What is 
the result of their discoveries? Imaginations, 
vagaries, exploits of arbitrary logic, tedious 
homilies, contortions of an inflamed fancy, end- 
less dreams. In a word, nothing which can 
serve for a moment as a scientific basis, upon 
which, or out of which to construct the genuine 
historic Jesus. Wel! We must go still further 
back then, it seems, in order to find a Syria, a 
Palestine, which, in physical features, social and 
popular characteristics, educational forces, tri- 
bal peculiarities, and governmental conditions, 
is suited to the production of such an snomaly 
as Jesus. We fail to find any such environment 
or scientific basis in the Palestine of to-day, in 
the Palestine of the Crusades, or in the Palestine 
of the Pilgrim epoch of the fourth century. We 
will, then, take one remove more and go.to the 
first century itself. In order to do this, we 
must cross two historic gaps separated by the era 
of the Palace Builder, Hadrian, Before Con- 
stantine permitted the Jews to return to Jerusa- 
lem, for a period of nearly two centuries, Jeru- 
salem and the whole province is buried in ob- 
security. Then,?in Hadrian’s time (180 A.D.) the 
city emerges for a moment, rebuilt, under the 
name of Aelia Capitolina, but again disappears, 
obliterated, stamped out of existence for fifty 
years, in the rnin which followed the assault by 
Titus in 70. We allude to these familiar facts 
simply for fairness’ sake, in order to show our 
historical critic that we want to allow him a long 
night’s rest, and the amplest opportunity to 
gather himself together, and a chance even to 
slip in, under cover of the darkness, whatever 
raw material he thinks he will need, before he 
undertakes the suicidal task of endeavoring sci- 
entifically to account for Jesus from the ele- 
ments furnished by the Syrian civilization or 
Roman Empire in the first Christian century. 
The truth is that the critics would do better 
to make their trial trip on Plato. They should 
have wit enough to see the enormons difficulty 
which the un-Syrian character of Jesus’ (or the 
legend of Jesus, if they choose to put it in that 
way; it is immaterial to the present argument) 
presents to them. And some of them do see 
ir, and hold their peace. But others do not 
see it, and blindly fire away, and s0 re- 
mind one of Dean Swift's sarcasm, ‘‘If,” 
said he, ‘‘ Christianity were once abolished, how 
could the free thinkers, the strong r 8, 
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no insolvable problem to the higher critical pj. 
losophy. But, in the instance of Jesus, the dig. 
parity goesdeeper. He is not only in contrast with 
his time, but in contrast with the isolated traits 
which would be natural contrasts in the time, ‘io 
Renan expresses it: “ Jeter un éclat dour et pro. 
fond.” (‘Luminous with an effalgence soft and 
profound.”) For example, Jesus is MILD. Whep 
a fierce wind is blowing, most of the vessels are 
seen running before it. Here and there one jg 
beating up against it, with the foam flying from 
the bows—a picture of the John the Baptists ang 
Savonarolas of history. But now, suppose we 
suddenly observe a lovely shallop, doing neither, 
but riding calmly right athwart the gale, yet 
with her sails not straining, evidently not feeling 
the pressure of wind at all, but surrounded by, 
and carrying with them, their own independen 
and tranquil atmosphere. Such an anomaly 
hardly, if at all, overstates the radical peculiari. 
ty of Jesus’s attitude, character and work. He 
is not only in contrast with his time, but in con. 
trast, also, with the best reactionary elements in 
his time, As Pascal remarks: ‘Jesus Chriet hag 
said great things so simp.y that it seems that he 
has not thought of them, and yet so precisely 
that we see clearly what he did think of them.” 

The historical criticism here, then, fails. The 
problem which Jesus presents is too deep for it 
to solve, Antecedents! Environment! They 
do not fit the case. 

Scrutinize Jewish history, from Moses to Johy 
the Baptist, review the Semitic races, and their 
cultus, disentomb the old Roman world and 
make it live again as it did before the eyes of 
Tacitus, or the helmeted centurion at Omsarea, 
and search throughout this entire field—physio- 
logical, ethnological, political—and you fail to 
find the seed corn of what is most intimate and 
vital in Jesus, He seems, when we read his 
words, or read about him, to be as readily a pro- 
duct of the nineteenth century as of the first, 

If, to-day, the Gospels were discovered for 
the first time, with no knowledge of their his- 
tory, no criticism would allege that they eman- 
ated from the age of the brute Nero and the 
casuist Gamaliel; one might almost even add 
the age of the reformer, John the Baptist, and 
the missionary, Paul, because the peculiarity of 
tone, in the instance of Jesus, is 80 unheralded 
and radical ; 1t is so unique and unworldly. 

2. But the special force of this reasoning, 
which is simply scientific and inductive, is de- 
rived from the fact that, at this point, there 
flows down to meet it another line of fact and 








and the men of profound learning, be able to 
find another subject so calculated on all points, 
whereon to display their abilities? What won- 
dezful productions of wit should we be deprived 
of from those whose genius, by continual prac- 
tice, has been wholly turned against religion, 
and would, therefore, never be able to shine 
upon any other subject.”* 

What are the facts? They are substantially 
these: We have, in the Jesus of the first cen- 
tury, a character, or a picture of a character, 
generically dissimilar from his time, Jewish in his 
birth, yet unlike the Jews, both in his method 
and in hia ideal. Cotemporary non-Christian 
writers—even patriotic ones, like Josephus—give 
a forlorn picture of Palestine at this epoch; 
most forlorn, indeed, in the very particulars 
which they suppose to be complimentary. 
Nehemiah’s restoration, five hundred years be- 
fore, had been only partial. After Alexander's 
death, Palestine became a scene of wars. Mon 
grel Greek influences came in. Syria was filed 
up with tramps and vagabonds. Pompey cap- 
tured Jerusalem in 63, B. C. Twenty-three 
years later, the Parthians again plundered Pales- 
tine. A base family, Jike that of Herod, could 
rise to power. The old Judaic sentiment, now 
purblind and vindictive, cowered and cursed in 
Herod’s bran-new temple. Galilee was the stop- 
ping-place of showmen from Rome, importers of 
wild beasts, Greek adventurers, human drift- 
wood from the East, Squalid, sordid, factious, 
uneasy, the prey of a pig-headed patriotism, 
Palestine was the contempt of Rome and the 
jest of Athens. Besides this, there was t rror- 
ism and cowardice. The huge Roman Empire 
was already beginning to feel the weight of its 
own shields, Rehgion was dead. The fine old 
Greek yods had suffered apparently, in going 
to Rome. They were occupied in their own 
coarse quarrels; at least had retired from any 
practical oversight of the affairs of the people. 
It was a time of harsh authority, of cruel taxa- 
tion, of obstinate bigotry, of restless and un- 
meaning cabals. Somber and heavy, the wheels 
of an obscure and unhappy fate rolled over the 
heads of men. Milton’s noble hymn on the 
“ Nativity” is finer in its poetry than it is accu- 
rate in the picture which it gives of the actual 
historical situation. 

Bat a further point. In such a time there are 
always discoverable contrasting threads and ele- 
ments of reaction; and thus the critical his- 
torian can always account for the occasional 
reformer, the iconoclast, the solitary hero, the 
genius who contrasts with, yet rallica his coun- 


trymen. He can, for example, account for John 
rt affords 


the Baptist. This apostle of the desert 
abolishing of 
s20me inconven 








evid . independent, yet leading to a similar 
result. 

We start now, therefore, with the first cen- 
tury Christian docaments, which one need verify 
no further than to the extent in which all criti- 
cism is united upon them. We thus go back to 
the beginnings of the Christian intuition ; and 
this we watch and follow. 

We find ourselves irresistibly drawn toward a 
recognition of the transcendent mystery of 
Jesus, in the following particulars: 

First. Jesus is mysterious in his origin. 

We have one alleged account of that origin. It 
is in the following words, taken from the Gos- 
pel of Luke : 


“ And the angel said unto her (Mary), the Holy 
mvevud shall come upon thee, and the power of the 
Highest shall overshadow thee; therefore also that 
Holy Thing whicn shall be born of thee”—or “that 
which is to be born” ‘76 evvGuevov ayn” 
“shall be called the Son of God.” 


This verse ia the opal of the New Testament 
in which the simple, external whiteness half 
veils and half reveals a mystery of inner color 
and radiance, 

This account of Jesue’s origin must be either 
accepted as authentic, or dismissed as legendary. 
If accepted, we have accepted evidently s 
supreme mystery. The Power of the Highest, 
overshadowing a maiden’s life, so that even In- 
spiration terms the restlt ‘*ré yevvdyevo” 
a Nameless Being; either a something neither 
God nor man, but between the two; ora some 
thing both God and man, yet a unit; in either 
case, & mystery. 

Or, suppose Luke's account of the origin of 
Jesus, and all similar accounts, are rejected # 
legendary. This easy repudiation of legend does 
not at all do away with the mystery in question; 
for, as we have seen, then the problem is this— 
viz., how to account, on principles of hi 
science, for the appearance, at that time, upot 
that rocky selvedge of Asia, in the midst of the 
sordid, bigoted, terrorized elements of Syrian 
society under the Roman Empire, of such a 
anomaly as Jesus unquestionably was. 
effort is as difficult as it would be to 
upon the laws prevalent in a bed ef thistles, for 
the sudden apparition of a royal lily, blooming i# 
the midst of them. 

Second, Jesus was a mystery fo his own 
mother, Of this we have agree proof, 
and this of a peculiar kind; for » myt 
hardly incorporate into itself that peculiar per 
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tion as to the sentiment and feeling of a child ; 
and Mary, the Blessed Mother, possessed some- 
thing of this divination. For instance, when, at 
the Wedding in Cana, she said, ‘‘ Whatsoever He 
saith unto you do it,” we discern more than 
matronly intercst in the success of the festival ; 
we hear, underneath the words, the cadence of 
this deep maternal interpretation of a child. 

But there is evidence that Mary alternated be- 
tween this fecling, common to mothers, and & 
strange, most unnatural perplexity; and this 
alternation of assurance and questioning is a 
touch too fine for a myth to —, ee 

im which we get of this lonely ’ 
pone to the dreary day at Golgotha, there 
is a something wistful upon her face; a strange 
suggestion both of identity and of separateness 
in the look with which she regards her child. 

Third. Jesus’s early life is a mystery. Who 
knowa, anything of the school days of Jesus? 
Biographers, especially of the improved, modern 
scientific sort, are accustomed most closely to 
scrutinize the traits and incidents of boyhood, 
in order to detect the germs of subsequent 
achievement ; the material of this sort is usually 
accessible ; but, in the instance of Jesus, not an 
historic or credible line, or, at most, only a sin- 
gle line. 

Fourth, Jesus was a mystery and an enigma 


. to the people of his own time. Our ponderous 


criticism can hardly even state the riddle which 
Jesus evidently afforded to his cotemporaries. 
‘Ig not this Joseph’s son?” was asked on the 
streets. Beneath the question we discover the 
puzzled feeling of the questioner. Among the 
common people there seems to have been endless 
discussion as to who and what he was. The 
officers exclaim: ‘‘Never man spake like this 
man!” Whether the words were spoken in jest 
or in earnest, we discern behind them a mental 
confusion in the speaker. In Munkacsy’s noble 
picture, ‘‘ Christ before Pilate ”—-a chef doeuvre 
of modern art, next year, if rumor is true, to be 
exhibited in this country—this expression of 
helpless popular bewilderment in face of an 
anomalous personality is admirably caught and 
sustained. 

Now, it is true that great men are often a 
puzzle to their cotemporaries. But, in two 
respects, the cotemporary bewilderment in the 
instance of Jesus appears peculiar and unique. 
First, it is common alike to friends and enemies, 
Seconc, it pervades alike the populace and 

cholars, The villagers of Nazareth are as much 
at sea as the Sanhedrim is. Intimacy affords 
no guaranty that the fisherman of Gennesaret 
will understand the youth whom he follows, 
Peter is off the track of a true perception nearly 
as hopelessly as Gamaliel himself. ‘Hath any 
man brought him aught to eat ?” is a question 
which betrays the pathetic mental maze of his 
friends concerning him as distinctly as the riot 
in the Nazarene Synagogue betrays the perverse 
bewilderment of his adversaries. 

So, among the scholars of the time, we dis- 
cover learned bewilderment, which is, perhaps, 
even more imbecile than its popular correlative, 
Discussions shook the Sanhedrim. Even Nico- 
demus, well disposed as he is, gropes and stum- 
bles. After the manner of academicians and 
bigots, these Jewish Rabbis fumble for some bit 
of technique to judge Jesus by. They say: 
“This man is not of God, because he keepeth 
not the Sabbath day.” But others say: “ Not 
80 fast ; he is a miracle-worker, How can a man 
that is a sinner do such miracles?” In this lame 
logic, these current catchwords, this petty con- 
troversy, this dust of learned vociferation, we 
observe the chatter of the synagogue. But, be- 
neath this, we observe, also, mental bewilder- 
ment, the guesses, theories, assertions of wise- 
acres, confronted with a problem which they are 
evidently and pitiably incompetent to solve. No 
wonder, as the Scripture narrative adds, “ There 
was a division among them.” 

Fifth. Jesus was a mystery to the early—i. e., 
the Nicene and Ante-Nicene Obristian scholar- 
ship. Here is a point which deserves more than 
a passing notice ; for it is triumphantly asserted 
—by such a brilliant critic, e. g., as Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, in his “ Literature and Dogma”—that 
the Nicene Creed was an achievement of the sci- 
entific ictellect dealing with the alleged facts of 
Christianity ; and, as such a result of science, it 
was @ failure. Mr. Arnold even makes fun of it. 
in his felicitous, Hellenic way. He especially 
singles ont the later Latin and Athanasian 
phrase “neither confounding the Persons, nor 
dividing the substance.” Around this Latin 
dictum the British critic marches seven times 
like the children of Israel around Jericho only 
not using any instrument of attack so rude and 
robust as a ram’s horn, and holding himself in 
the while, so as not tolaugh in an uncultivated 
way, but evidently amused and contemptuons, 
in presence of this rare bit of Aryan dogmatism 
which, under pretense of science, is yet so hope. 
lesely unscientific, ~ 


sentiment is, Ly them, coolly, or perha; 
conspiously, transposed $6 the thied end fourth 





centuries, to Alexandria and Nicma. The as- 

sumption is that when the old Christian scholars 

set out to be exact, or, as we say, scientific, they 

intended to be scientific in our way; and this is 

afalse assumption; for our way—the modern 

way—of being scientific is the inductive way, 

the experimental way, the exhaustive way—d. e., 

it has to do chiefly with the contents of a certain 

field of truth, whereas the Nicene way of being 
scientific had chiefly to do, not with examining 
or determining the full contents of the field, but 
with fixing the boundaries and marginal fac- 
tors of it. The Ante-Nicene Christian schol- 
arship cared less to explain Christian facts than 
to rule out anti-Christian errors. The Fathers 
were like men who were staking out the bound- 
aries of a gold mine, inestimably precious and 
immeasurably deep, but yet not fully explored. 
If the Nicene scholars thought that they had 
explained the mystery of the Deity and of Jesus 
by their nicely adjusted statements, then Mr. 
Arnold's criticism upén them and their result is 
just ; but it is certain that they thought no such 
thing, and intended no such thing; for such a 
thing—viz., the scientific cultus, as we under- 
stand it, the attempt to get, first of all, at the 
entire contents of faets, did not then exist. On 
the contrary, those men attempted, first of ali, to 
define, in the literal sense of that term—that is, 
to fix the boundaries and marginal factors of 
facts, which were confessedly, and would remain, 
inexplicable, Definition is not explanation 
any more than a fence around a forest is a chem- 
ical analysis of a spring in the middle of the 
forest. The Nicene language is that delicate 
Greek, whose words meant, to the men who 
used them, something more suptle and spiritual, 
less concrete and material than their Saxon cor- 
relatives mean to us. Even the great word 
Gedéc¢ is no cold label put upon a measured and 
analyzed sensible fact, as our scientific terms 
are, and as our word ‘‘God” seems sometimes 
supposed to be, e6¢ is no more concrete than 
the azure is blue paint. That word Qedc, “so 
moving delicate, and fall of life,” is, in the Al- 
exandrian and Nicene eonception, much nearer 
to what Jesus meant when he said, ‘‘ Ilveiya 6 
Gzé¢,” than is recognized by critics, who, like 
Mr. Arnold, are so unconsciously “‘ Aryan” them- 
selves that they have mistaken a Greek theologi- 
cal symbol for an Anglican scientific descrip- 
tion. Here, then, our critics are misled by what 
one must call their genius for assumption, and 
their tacit transfer of a purely modern method 
and sentiment to the ancient Creed-makers, and 
a resultant criticism upon them, as though they 
had our ends in view-all this is a four de force, 
less creditable to the penetration of the critics 
than to their agility. The truth is that the 
Christian scholars of the first four centuries 
felt, saw and confessed the august mystery of 
the facts in hand; but they believed themselves 
able to fix, with nice and final precision, the 
factors entering into the mystery, and the limit 
beyond which the mystery did not extend. Only 
in this sense did their work profess to be scien- 
tific ; and in this sense their work was scientific, 
The Nicene Creed, then, was, if the expression 
may be allowed, a sharp periphery of statement 
round about a mystery, the marginal delineation 
of a vast vortex of life divine and unfathomable. 
If we even substitute the Latin for the English in 
Mr. Arnold’s orthodox Jericho, we shall see what 
a different thing it really was from what Mr. Ar- 
nold tries to make us think it was. “Neither 
confounding the Persons, nor dividing the sub- 
stance.” ‘‘ Neque confundentes personas” (nei- 
ther confusing the Person»; originally “that 
which voices”); ‘‘neque subsiantiam sepa- 
rantes” (nor severing that which rests and 
abides beneath). We have no exact English 
equivalent for the Nicene “persona.” It had 
retained something of its ancient hue and 
meant more than “ manifestation,” but less than 
* individual.” 

Our Anglican genius for the concrete has 
forced raw masses of materialistic conception 
into these refined words, “‘ persona” and “ sub- 
stantia,” which the scholarship that first used 
them could not even dream of. 

With this view, then, of the way in which the 
early Christian scholars used language, we main- 
tain that, in the eye of the Ante-Nicene Chris- 
tian intellect, Jesus was, confessedly, a mystery. 
The intellect went roaming around the bright 
and precious mystery of Jesus, trying to deter- 
mine not so much what were its full contents as 
what was its limit, what were its entering fac- 
tors, and what was merely its penumbra, until, 
in the year 325, it hit upon what seemed then to 
the majority and what has ever since seemed to 
the majority a valid and genuine defining line. 
But no man in his commom senses would main- 
tain that the Nicene Creed explains the contents 
of the mystery of Jesus; and nobody except 
critics a little intoxicated with the ‘ Zeitgeist,” 
would maintain that the Nicene scholars thought 
it did. 

The evidence, then, from antiquity, that, in 
cotemporary and Christian sentiment, Jesus was 
held to be a mystery, an utterly unique and 
anomalous personality, is complete. And subse- 
quent ages have corroborated the primary im- 
Pression. At the present moment Jesus is the 
Supreme Enigma of History. An incessant 


T 
stream of volumes is pouring from the printing’ 
presses of the world, devoted to the attempt to 
make him known; and, to a large extent, he is 
known; yet notwithstanding all, his name re- 
mains what it has always been—the title of the 
most fascinating, yet most insolvable problem 
of the eges. 

At this point, then, this stream of deductive 
evidence, derived from the New Testament doc- 
uments, and from the Christian consensus, meets 
the stream of inductive evidence first adduced 
derived from the physical structure and 
history of Syria. And the two lines of evidence 
corroborate and sustain each other. Jesus is not 
a Syrian product. Jesus, though born in Pales- 
tine, is not of Palestine as Plato is of Greece, or 
Cromwell of England, or Voltaire a product of the 
eighteenth century renaissance, But, further- 
more, notwithstanding this mystery, a partial 
and large disclosure of Jesus has been made, 
There was never any attempt to obscure him. 
He made no attempt to obscure himself. He 
stood, like Mt. Olivet, in the open light. He is 
mysterious, not because he tried to be, but be- 
cause he is too great not tobe, And, still further, 
what is thus known in the scientific, exhaustive, 
modern sense of Jesus—i. ¢., what is known of 
the contents of his personality, is of such a 
nature as to justify confidence in what still re- 
mains unknown. This is the supreme test of 
the authority of any fact partly mysterious— 
viz., that the known and verified portion of it 
shall satisfy the reason. The application of this 
test is the peremptory death-knell of superstition. 
Now, what is known and verified of the mystery 
of Jesus satisfies the human reason. His teach- 
ings are, confessedly, at the head of the world’s 
moral literature. His type of manhood is the 
most elevated and flawless on record. The 
moral ideal conceived by the reason is met by 
what is verified in Jesus. 

We are prepared, then, for our conclusion. 
Who is Jesus? Scientifically speaking he is the 
Nameless One. He is the divinest known Being, 
shading up into an unknown, presumably still 
more emphatically and intimately divine. He is 
the Supreme Marvel, yet Supreme Model of His- 
tory. To describe him in terms of Godhood 
alone, to describe him in terms of manhood 
alone—is alike inadequate ; for he silences, even 
while he satisfies, the scientific mind. The only 
scientific statement possible is a statement of 
marginal facts and factors ; and these must in- 
clude both the absolute and the relative ; or, in 
our way of speaking, both God and man, 

The easy mistake, then, of the Rationalist 
and Unitarian, in dealing with the orthodox 
creed is this; They attack the alleged fact— 
the divinity of Jesus—e.g., by attacking the 
scientific accuracy of the orthodox statements 
about the fact, which is hitting wide of the 
mark. The “Aryan genius for metaphysics” 
fails here, it would seem, even in the critics, 
They should see that these orthodox statements 
about Jesus are outlines, not contents, They are 
tities applied to a mystery. Suppose, some 
clear evening we discover a faint, white, sta- 
tionary misty speck upon the sky, and we say: 
“There is a star-cloud.” But an astronomical 
friend instantly replies: ‘‘You are mistaken, 
No star-cloud is there!” ‘What do you mean?” 
wereply. ‘We see it there.” ‘‘No,” contin- 
ues the man of the telescope, “neither branch 
of your statement is true. The term ‘star’ is 
inadmissible ; for, even with my most powerful 
telescope, I can discern nothing there resemb- 
ling a star. The term ‘cloud’ is inadmissible 
because, to-night, the sky is entirely clear of 


clouds. There is no star and there is no cloud. , 


There is, therefore, no star-cloud.” Now this is, 
indeed, an “Aryan” argument. It is, of course, 
simply fencing upon words. Our critic is really 
assailing the literal acouracy of a name which 
we employ ; but he talks as though he were as- 
sailing the reality of the fact to which we give 
the name. ; 

In the sky of the Past, we discover a Mystery. 
We call it the God-Man and our friend of Ox- 
ford or Harvard, our man of Unitarian science, 
is shocked, and assures us that there is no such 
thing ; that, like the star-cloud, a God-Man is 
inadmissible ; that a man cannot be God; and 
that one Being cannot be both God and man at 
the same time. Well; be itso. You have only 
touched the scientific exactitude of the title 
which we employ ; but we concede that the title 
is inexact, so far as giving contents goes. The 
title is the exact indication of the two boundary 
pillars, between which an irresolvable fact is 
swung. If you had rather rather say “nebula” 
than say “‘star-cloud,” very well; but we may 
fancy the title ‘“‘star-cloud” to be as exact and 
more vivid than “nébula.” If you prefer to 
say “Divine Mystery ” rather than to say “ God- 
Man,” very well; but we may fancy the latter 
title to be as exact and more vivid than the 
former, But until our critic can solve the mystery 
of Jesus—he has not really displaced or dis- 
credited the orthodox faith, and his argument is 
only a play about words. 

One practical corollary remains to be noted— 
viz., that such a persistent and intimate mys- 
tery of personality, assuciated with such a par- 
tial disclosure of it, is not averse to the reqnire- 
ments of man aé 8 religious being, but, on the. 





contrary, constitutes precisely the strongest and 


highest religious force possible. Nothing is so 


-influential as a partially disclosed mystery, when 


the portion which is disclosed is reasonable. 
When a mystery, in itself of the noblest re- 
ligious order, is partially made known, when it 
opens itself freely to investigation, when the 
portion thus verifiable is evidently trustworthy 
and of a nature to justify reverencé toward the 
portion remaining unknown, and when, finally, 
this unknown broadens and brightens as it 
passes beyond our penetration, we have, in such 
a fact, the most perfect form of religious au- 
thority. 

This is what the believer finds in Jesus. 
This is the actual consensus of the Christian 
centuries about Jesus, This is what the Creed- 
makers felt. The Obristian knows his patristic 
literature better than his assailants do, and is 
not to be driven into the defense of an unten- 
able position by tamely accepting their assumip- 
tion as to what the Fathers and Creed-makers 
thought and meant. Jesus is a real personality, 
as solidly locked into history as Cmsar or Charle- 
magne, yet more inexplicable than the Northern 
Aurora, Still, there is nothing arbitrary in 
this mysterionsnes:. He offers himself freely to 
be known, and, so far as known, he has steadily, 
naturally, incontestibly taken the place of the 
religious Lord and Leader of the World. 


Yet what He was, strictly speaking, nc man 
knows. An angel is reported to have called him 
‘*té yevvGuevov.” The Christian may call him, 
as his immediate friends and followers did, 
the ‘ Anointed,” the Messiah,” the ‘ Emanuel,” 
or the God-Man”; but these are marginal titles 
only, not scientific explanations. They covsti- 
tute the facade, rather than the penetralia. 
There is that in Jesus which at once wins and 
awes us, At one moment we say ‘ Brother,” 
at another moment, “My Lord and my God.” 
We know too little to make description scien- 
tific; we know enough to make adoration rea- 
sonable. 

It is, then, submitted that such a revelation 
and embodiment of religious authority is the 
best possible. It conciliates the intellect while 
it entrances the imagination and controls the 
obedience of men, Something like this is, prob- 
ably, the very mental attitude of the first dis- 
ciples, themselves, in the latter part of their 
acquaintance with Jesus. Wonder grew side by 
side with knowledge. More and more they knew 
him ; yet more and more they felt that they did 
not fully know him. 

The practical question is: With what Christ 
shall the Church meet the twentieth century? 
Yonder is the communist, the pauper, the crim- 
inal. Yonder is the compact and disciplined 
array of positive scientific scholars, noble men, 
who, if they will only keep to their beat, will 
aid, not fetter, the true Church. Yonder is an 
elegant paganism in high society. Yonder are 
the powerful masses of business men, artisans, 
citizens. 

With what Obrist, then, will you contrive not 
to alienate the intellect, and yet satisfy the 
heart and control the passion of that splendid 
century whose advancing bugles we are already 
hearing across the plain? 

In answer, it may be said: Certainly not 
with a merely human Christ. Nor, on the other 
hand, with a Obrist wholly identified with ab- 
stract theologic conceptions, The true Christ is 
what the true Church has always held him to be— 
real, human, transcendent, freely disclosed, yet 
mysterious, inexplicable, divine. 

The Church need not ask the human intellect 
to commit itself to an explanatory theory. It 
has no explanatory theory to urge, and yet may 
urge practical discipleship. 

Investigation will and should still goon. The 
bright eye of Science will still be directed upon 
that wondrous opal of Luke's Gospel ; and still it 
will, to a certain point, reward, and beyond that 
will baffle scrutiny. Jesus will still be ‘* ré 
yevvdpevov.” But because the point thus occn- 
pied is a point at once of clear knowledge and 
also of profound mystery, because the ‘“‘ré 
yevviouevov” represents the blossom and culmi- 
nation of Nature, and also the most intimate 
ideal of the spiritual consciousness, therefore 
Jesus must continue to be the Lord of the world. 
His sway will extend in both directions, 

About the ever unfolding, never fully unfolded 
Jesus, science and faith must, if anywhere, join 
their hands. More than Palestinian, more than 
Syrian, ever revealing, never fully revealed, ever 
transfiguring, yet still insolvable, Jesus must 
continue to be the religious Leader of the race, 
ita pledge of moral redemption and of a divine 
destiny. He will be the Head of the only prac- 
tical Church, his truth the secret of the most 
victorious life. 

If the investigations of the future should 
bring Him a little nearer to the human, then in 
that we may rejoice ; for that will ahow how di- 
vine a thing human nature may become. If, on 
the other hand, future investigation shall re- 
move Him a little nearer to the absolutely divine, 
then in that also we may rejoice; for that will 
show how closely God himself has touched our 
world. In either case, investigation can only 
Whether we say that, in Jesus, man touched God 





or God touched man, in either case a contac t 
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seems to have been effected fraught with the ut- 
most blessings for humanity. 

But after all, and always, will probably remain 
before the intelligent, reverent eye the illu- 
mined, but impenetrable background, the 
unique, divine namelessness of the Holy One, 
Still, we may ask: ‘Is not that enough?” In 
this mystery is what is properly the “hiding” of 
Almighty Power, and toward it may turn and 
set, not only a satisfied intelligence, but also a 
justified adoration. 


OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


BY WM. ©. WARD. 








*T1s a contrast not wholly to our credit as an 
art-loving people, that between the thronging 
crowds that interpose themselves between you 
and the pictures at the Summer Exhibition of 
the Royal Academy and the comparatively few 
visitors that are acattered about the same rooms 
every Winter, during the loan exhibition of 
works by the old masters, Of the several reasons 
which may be assigned for this, it is evident that 
not one can have any connection with the love 
of art, since, considerable as are the merits of 
some of our living painters, it is indubitable 
that, compared with the great deceased masters of 
our own country no less than of Italy or Flanders, 
they stand almost in the relation of pigmies to 
giants. One of the chief reasons for the public 
indifference to the latter is, I doubt not, that un- 
less you are genuinely interested in art you are 
under no manner of obligation to pay your re- 
spects to the Old Masters, whereas the Summer 
Exhibition of the Academy isa leading topic of 
fashionable discourse, as essential to your con- 
versational equipment, if you are in “Society,” as 
Shakespeare and the musical glasses themselves. 
You must have been to the Royal Academy, even 
though you should not have seen, or, seeing, 
should not have appreciated, a single picture 
within the rooms, 

The exhibition this year is particularly 
strong in the works of deceased British masters. 
The foreign collection is somewhat bencath the 
average in interest, in spite of a superb portrait 
by Rembrandt, and some good Vandycks and 
Tintorets. There is the customary roomful of 
“burning messages of prophecy, delivered by 
the stammering lips of infants ”"—i, e., of Italian 
works of the ante-Renaissance period. In most 
of them the stammering is sufficiently evident ; 
but the fire burns dim, where it is not wholly 
extinguished, by the lapse of years, 

The three great masters of portraiture of the 
eighteenth century—Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, and George Romney—are very well 
represented, especially the first and the last. But 
great as are Gainsborough, and even Romney, 
the superiority of Reynolds, of portrait painters 
facile princeps, is very marked. There are here 
as many as five-and-twenty paintings by his 
hand, and some of them among hia finest works. 
One of these, the exquisite “Hope Nursing 
Love,” was exhibited at the first exhibition of 
the Royal Academy in the Spring of 1769. A 
melancholy interest is attached to this picture, 
from the sad story of the young lady who sat 
for the figure of Hope. Miss Morris was the 
daughter of the governor of one of our West 
India islands. He left, at his death, his family 
in poor circumstances, and his daughter, a 
beautiful girl in delicate health, took to the stage 
as a means Of livelihood. In the Autumn of 1768 
she appeared at Covent Garden in the character 
of Juliet, but fainted away during the perform- 
ance. She never acted again. On May-day of 
the following year, while crowds were admiring 
her picture at the Academy, she died of decline. 
Her face in Reynolds's picture is very lovely, 
delicate, but brightened with a sweet smile, as 
she looks down on the child in her lap. 

Even finer, if possible, as a work of art, than 
‘Hope Nursing Love,” is the half-length por- 
trait of Lady Sarah Bunbury. We know not 
which most to admire, the beauty of the lady 
herself, the delicate harmony of the coloring, or 
the wonderful ease and certainty of the execu- 
tion. Lady Sarah’s beauty is of the most refined 
character, a little difficult to reconcile with Mrs. 
Piozzi’s assertion that “she used to play cricket 
and eat beefsteaks on the Steyne at Brighton.” 
Another of Sir Joshua's masterpieces is the por- 
trait of Mrs. Sheridan as St. Cecilia, of which 
Stothard adopted the composition for one of his 
charming illustrations to Rogers's poems. Be- 
fore her marriage with Sheridan, Miss Linley, 
then in her teens, was already celebrated for her 

heavenly face and her no less heavenly voice. 
Reynolds painted her seated at an organ, the 
face in profile and looking upward ; two cherubs 
stand, singing, beside her. The warm gray tone 
of the picture is very beautiful. Of Reynolds of 
mythological pictures one only is here—the “Ino 
and Bacchus.” It is a fine work, remarkable 
chiefly for its rich coloring and the sweetness of 
Tno’s face. Several other works of Sir Joshua’s 
in this exhibition rank very high. Among these 
are the superb, lifelike portraits of Gibbon, the 





historian, and his friend and executor, the Earl 


of Sheffield, the portraits of Admiral Keppel, of 
“honest Jack Lee,” the lawyer, and the sweet, 
glowing picture of the “Sleeping Girl.” 

In comparison with such works of Reynolds 
even Gainsborough suffers, although several of 
his works here are very fine. His portrait of 
Canning, when a boy, is admirable as a work of 
art, besides possessing historical interest as the 
likeness of a famous statesman. The face is re- 
markably oval, the features regular and hand- 
some, the lips a trifle too vermilion, Dark 
brown hair falls in ringlets over bis shoulders, 
The portrait of Lady Gideon is another admir- 
able Gainsborough, displaying his especial skill 
in the treatment of silk and satin drapery. That 
of Nancy Parsons is charming, alike from the 
beauty of the painting and thatof the sitter. 
Inferior to his two mighty contemporaries, 
George Romney has yeta justclaim to be en- 
titled a great painter. Twoor three of his pic- 
tures in this exhibition are among the finest that 
I have seen of his, The full-length portrait of 
Mrs, Maxwell displays some of Romney’s best 
qualities. Nothing could be more graceful than 
the attitude of the lady or the disposition of her 
drapery. The painting is masterly and the col- 
oring agreeable. In the latter particular, how- 
ever, Romney, not iafrequently, fails, His col- 
oring is often crude and opaque, and seriously 
detracts from the excellence of pictures in 
other respects admirable. Instances of this are 
to be seen in the exhibition. The portrait 
of Sir Thomas Clavering and his sister, two 
children with dogs, is one of them. The 
grouping is natural and pleasing; the figure of 
the girl, especially, is full of grace and charm ; 
the one defect of the picture is its cold and 
heavy coloring. We could almost fancy it 
would be improved by Goldsmith’s recipe—a lib- 
eral application of brown varnish. An import- 
ant and interesting work of Romney’s is the pic- 
ture representing “ Flaxman Modeling the Bust 
of Hayley.” Romney’s son, in his Life of his 
father, places this “‘noble production” between 
Raphael and Rubens. If we regard this esti- 
mate as a slight exaggeration, due to the filial 
picty of the Rev. John Romney, we must, never- 
theless, admit that the picture is a masterpiece 
worthy of a great painter. In the foreground 
stands Hayley, wearing a long black cloak, and 
with his face toward the spectator. Further 
back stands Flaxman, looking upward at Hay- 
ley from the half-finished bust. By Hayley’s 
side is his young son, and in the left-hand cor- 
ner of the picture the painter has introduced his 
own likeness. Hayley’s countenance is remark- 
ably fine and intellectual, very unlike what one 
might have expected of the author of the “ Tri- 
umphs of Temper.”’ ‘Flaxman’s,” says the 
Rev. John, this time probably without exagger- 
ation,” is a true fac simile of Nature.” The fig- 
ures are admirably grouped, and the coloring is 
good. Another delightful example of Romney, 
simple and charming, is the portrait of Mrs, 
Jordan, the actress, in the character of Peggy, 
in “The Country Girl.” 

About the same time as the three great men 
whose works we have just noticed lived and 
worked a group of painters who, following Sir 
Joshua's precepts rather than his example, de- 
voted themselves to what is known as the Grand 
School, and to the production of works of his- 
torical or poetic art. Sir Joshua himself occa- 
sionally trenches, in a modest way, upon this 
honored ground, with but moderate success. 
Romney more extensively pursued historical art. 
His pictures of this class I have not seen; but 
they are said to possess considerable merit, But 
while the greatest men of the age were giving 
their best time and labor to the study of portrait 
and landscape painting, the so-called higher 
branches of the art were left in the hands of 
men for the most part wholly devoid of imagin- 
ation or of any other qualities requisite for en- 
during success in this most difficult of pur- 
suits. Blake, indeed, isa brilliant exception to 
the rule; but his contemporaries of the Grand 
School—men such as Hamilton, West, Barry, 
Mortimer, and others—are now and probably 
forever doomed to hopeless neglect. Were it 
possible, however, to rescue from the Limbo of 
these forgotten painters one man whose merits 
seem to deserve more attention than they 
now receive, that man, I think, should be 
Henry Fuseli. We smile at his naive 
self-assertion when he wonders at his own lack 
of popularity in a country which had produced 
Shakespeare and Milton. But, however he might 
overestimate his abilities, there is in Fuseli’s 
work a vein of true originality, which calls for 
recognitiin, The picture by which he is at 
present represented in the Royal Academy, 
“The Friar’s Lanthorn,” from Milton, is not 
one of his best. The coloring is leaden and un- 
pleasing, and the will-o’-the-wisp figure, whose 

‘‘delusive light misleads th’ amazed night-wan- 
derer,” is coarse, almost vulgar., Fuseli was 
not a good colorist. In his designs he aimed 
rather at sublimity than at beauty, and his at- 
tempted sublimity sinks, at times, into the ridicu- 
lous. He was, however, a superb draughtsman, 
and his conceptions are sometimes fine and im- 
pressive. His illustrations to Uowper’s ‘“‘ Homer” 
are good examples of his powers, and are certain- 
ly more manly and vigorous, if less graceful 


exhibition of a selection of Fuseli’s best works 
would present features cf decided interest to 
lovers of art, besides doing honor to the Academy, 
of which be was a distinguished member. 

The earlier schools of landscape and marine 
painting are represented by examples of Wilson, 
Gainsborough, Turner, Crome, Bonington, and 
others. The Wilsons are particularly inter- 
esting. Born in 1714, thirteen years before 
Gainsborough, Richard Wilson may be looked 
upon as the father of English landscape paint- 
ing. His compositions, based, as they were, on 
the old classical styles of Claude and the Pous- 
sins, show, nevertheless, a distinct individuality 
and genuine love of Nature. They are often 
very beautiful, broad and solemn in effect, and 
glowing with warm sunset color. The “ Lake of 
Nemi,” in the exhibition, is a true poetical in- 
spiration. The foreground is high and wooded 
far above the level of the lake. A little path 
winds upward, to the left, among trees whose 
trunks show pale against the dark foliage. Be- 
low lies the luke, calm and peaceful, one little 
sailing boat alone breaking the rest of its quiet 
waters. The high banks opposite are thickly 
clad with foliage, dimin the evening light, and 
far in the distance the eye wanders over the 
wide level of the Campagna, stretching toward 
Rome. A pale evening sky sheds light on the 
landscape. The extreme delicacy of the coloring, 
and the truth of aerial perspective, giving a 
wonderful impression of distance, are noticeable 
points about this most charming picture. 

Constable’s sketch for the picture of Salisbury 
Cathedral is a careless daub, possessing little of 
either drawing, color, or chiaro-oscuro. No won- 
der that he is said to be esteemed by French 
artists above any of our landscape painters. 
Near it hangs a sketch in oils by old Crome—a 
landscape with a wooden bridge near the fore- 
ground, croseing a stream whose right bank is 
crowned with waving trees. Under their 
shadow stand cattle in the shallow water, and in 
the background a lofty tower rises against the 
pale sunset sky. This painting possesses all the 
qualities which the former lacks. The details 
are indicated, though slightly, with knowledge 
and mastery, and the picture displays that 
breadth of chiaro-oscuro and richness of subdued 
glowing color for which Crome is deservedly 
remembered and admired. 

A special feature of the late exbibition is a 
selection from the works of a recently deceased 
Academician—Mr. P. F. Poole. Some of the 
smaller and less ambitious of these performances 
are not wholly unpleasing. Of the rest it is 
perhaps best not to speak, remembering that 
it is said, De mortuis nil nisi bonum, 
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Tue greatest disappointment of the first concert 
was soon appreciated. It was the result of 
the locating of the chorus, a blunder that nearly 
annulled all Mr. Thomas’s faithful labor for 
months with the choirs of the New York Chorus 
and Brooklyn Philharmonic Societies brought 
together to do the duty for the series. A foolish 
confidence was placed in the power of such a 
mass of voices and its ability to fill the most in- 
tractable auditorium possible. Consequently, 
the orchestra being stretched so far inward, the 
chorus ranks were yet in a more untoward 
plight. The lowest tier sat at least twenty feet 
from the footlights. The topmost must have 
been ninety feet from Mr. Thomas. The singers 
were not enclosed in a ‘‘ box-scene,” the roof of 
which would have made all the difference in the 
world in throwing forward the volume of tone. 
No screen was built behind them, such as is used 
by one of our choral societies with good effect. 
On each side and directly above the heads 
of the force gaped the open wings and flies of one 
of the largest stages built ; and the proscenium 
wall descended, like a partially-fallen brick cur- 
tain, cutting off the ascent of the tone to any 
regions outside of it, How so absurd a plan could 
have keen worked outis not to be understood. To 
persons who sat in the exact middle of the par- 
quet and in the lower box-tiers the chorus was 
fairly audible, though not more than a third of 
the splendid strength of its singing could be real- 
ized. By those seated far forward in the orches- 
tra-stalls or in the balcony and top gallery the 
chorus were hardly to be heard or seen and most 
of the time might as well not have been present. 
General and keen regret was expressed at this 
state of matters as the concerts progressed, and 
possibly later ones may find it remedied. It 
must be stated that the chorus sang with superb 
precision, confidence and unanimity, and that a 
more perfectly trained and balanced force has 
never been under Mr. Thomas’s direction. The 
March in ‘‘Tannhiuser” was given with such 
splendid spirit and enthusiasm that the large 
majority who could not hear it were to be pitied. 
Mr. Thomas, Mme, Materna, and Herren Scaria 
and Winkelmann were recalled twice after the 


The second concert of Thursday evening an- 
nounced for its program : 
I. The Centennial March. 
II. Scenes from “ Tristan und Isolde.” 
III. Scenes from the Third Act of *‘ Die Meis- 
tersinger.” 
The March, written to order for the opening 
of our Centennial Exposition in 1876, is not 
often given. It has not much claim to be heard 
outside of the United States. It is ‘ absolute 
music” of a moderately elevated type, the 
themes being neither clear nor striking, and the 
treatment elaborate, without general impress- 
iveness. Far different in spirit and form is the 
matchless Vorspiel to the tragic history of Tristan 
and his beloved Iseult. It has always been accept- 
able in our concerts. From the first utterance on 
the wood-band of the “Potion Motif” (one 
which exerts an inexplicable fascination) it was 
played not less admirably than in many past 
Philharmonic nights in the Academy of Music. 
The famous duet, which Mme. Materna and Herr 
Winkelmann undertook, has long been regarded 
asone of Wagner’s masterpieces and an unex- 
celled outcome of his art-genius when at its 
zenith. But here comes in again the indispen- 
sable elemeut of acting, coupled equally signifi- 
cantly with a certain scenic background. Mme. 
Materna rendered, as only one or two artists can, 
what either courtesy or the want of a better term . 
shall call music, declaiming each sentence with 
perfect distinctness and the loftiest passion. 
Herr Winkelmann was not far behind her, in 
spite of a throat grown huskier and plain signs 
of fatigue. As its chief effect on one’s mind, if 
he is disposed to reduce it to the platform of 
music, the duet sounds intolerably wearisome, 
strident and devoid of all lyric beauty. Dis- 
connected phrase replies to phrase, spoken rather 
than sung with all the lung-power of the soprano 
and the tenor who, as in duty bound, serenely 
look at each other and meet the respectful but 
bewildered gaze of the audience with proper 
impassiveness. And yet this same scene, inter- 
preted in its proper connection and surround- 
ings, is one of the most thrilling, almost unnerv- 
ing things in Wagner’s art-work. Entrusted to 
two such dramatic artists as those who took part 
in it this evening, or to Herr and Frau Vogel, it 
has more than once produced an unnaturally 
deep sensation in Munich and Dresden and 
Berlin. It would assuredly have done as much 
in this instance had either artist been able to 
act it with the magnetism of which each is capa- 
ple. Asit was the Duet proved tiresome and 
vacuous almost from beginning to end. The ad- 
dition to the love scene of the finale to the act, in 
which Mark reproaches Tristan for his unayoid- 
able disgrace and shame, gave room for some 
compensation in the whole selection, although 
it was not much more wisely chosen. Herr 
Scaria sang the bitter accusation of the wronged 
king with wonderful pathos, The audience was 
deeply moved by it. There is a distinct element 
of beauty in some passages; certainly such in 
Tristan’s address to Isolde, beginning : 
. « « “The land that Tristan means, 

Of sunlight has no shining, 

It is the dark abode of night, 

From whence came I first forth today”. . 

The last fortissimu measures of the scene, orches- 
tral and vocal (which accompany the attack of 
Melot on Tristan and their fight, amid the cries 
and confusion of the bystanders), had an almost 
farcical incoherency under the circumstances. 
To extract musical pleasure from it, uncer such 
circumstances as those of Tuesday night, was not 
possible. Between it and the scene of Walther’s 
winning of the prize in *‘ Die Meistersinger” aline 
of demarkation is to be drawn. Hundreds of 
intelligent, wide-awake, musical people doubt- 
less go home from such incidents in a concert 
and wonder in their hearts why on earth eo much 
by Wagner, whom in other moods they have 
learned to appreciate, nay love, should be abso~ 
lutely hideous and inexplicable to them. Then 
succeeds the doleful reflection of the extent to 
which their perceptions must still be unedu- 
cated because they have not been uplifted with 
rapture when Maternaand Winkelmann have been 
doing their best. When these honest and mourn- 
ing souls are assured that they ought not to be 
expected to take pleasure in such a scene 80 
half-interpreted, and that the experienced Wag- 
nerite who has discrimination and good sense, 
as well as complete appreciation, does not derive 
any more, they ought to feel comforted and re- 
lieved. When the music drama of “ Tristan” is 
unfolded before eye and ear in the theater, they 
will probably find themselves as impressed and 
enthusiastic as the most ultra-Wagnerite. 

The most interesting and satisfactory feature 
of the three concerts ensued, in the presentation 
of the excerpts from the favorite ‘‘ Die Meister- 
singer.” The exquisite melody and noble har- 
monies of the Vorspiel, the ‘Wach Auf” the 
Quintet and the Love-Song are now familiar to 
most of our metropolitan music lovers and need 
not to be performed under their appropriate 
theatrical conditions to excite thorough enjoy- 
ment. Miss Emily Winant and Miss Emma Juch 
assisted in the Quintet entirely to their credit— 
excepting Miss Juch’s concluding high note, 
which was admirably strong and telling, but 
quite fiat. Herr Scaria sang Sach’s amusing 








than the elegant elassicalities of Flaxman, The 


“ Walkiire” duet was ended. 


monologue, “ Mad! Mad!” most artistically and 
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with matchless fullness and breadth of voice 
and style. The Quintet and Finale went uff with 
beautiful smoothness and tunefulness ; for even 
the noble army of amateurs whose war cry, ac- 
cording to Schumann, is tune, can find 4 lavish 
wealth of melody flooding the score of “Die 
Meistersinger,” that ought to enchant their 
little spirits. The chorus accomplished every- 
thing devolving upon them, with a success not 
realized either at the first or last performance. 
Each group of singers seemed to make # particu- 
lar effort to cope with the ungrateful position in 
which they were called upon to exert themselves, 
The audience was again very large this evening, 
and cispersea with all external signs of having 
greatly appreciated the delightful music of Wag- 
ner’s single and inimitable ‘‘comic opera. 
The poem itself is so quaint in subject, and the 
situations evolved so natural and interesting, 
that a blow is dealt to the inanities of the con- 
ventional opera and opera-book, of which the 
stoutest and dullest Italianist must be sensible. 
“Die Meistersinger” is a true German music- 
comedy, just as “ Tristan” is a music-tragedy ; 
the mnsic of the first naturally being quite op- 
posite in color, if not in fabric, from that illus- 
trative of the fate of the Cornish queen and her 
lover. 

The Saturday matinee took up portions of 
Wagner’s second-written opera, the music of 
which is full of rhythm and of strong dramatic 
character—‘*‘ The Flying Dutchman.” The work 
bears a close relation to the modern Italian 
school ; but much of it is allied to Weber, as well 
as to Ponchielli and Verdi. The selections in- 
cluded nothing striking or novel—the tumultu- 
ous, picturesque overture, the ‘Spinning Cho- 
rus,” which opens the second act, and Senta’s 
ballad. The Overture is well worth the study 
of even a fairly “‘advanced” Wagnerian as an 
illustration extremely terse and complete of the 
composer's idea of making such a prelude fore- 
shadow the situations and express the spirit of 
the opera. The leit-motlive are blended and 
contrasted in it with consummate skill. The 
singing of the female chorus was not conspicu- 
ous for anything except precision this afternoon, 
and was, indeed, considerably muffled before it 
floated out into the opera-house. Miss Juch and 
Miss Winant received hearty applause for their 
pleasant efforts, the former giving the weird 
‘*Seest Thou Yon Ship” with fine dramatic in- 
telligence and clear utterance. 

None who were present at the memorable 
‘“‘Wagner matinee” of our second Music-Festival 
in the Seventh Regiment Armory, a couple of 
years ago, needed any other spur to urge them 
to come and hear Mme. Materra interpret the 
réle of Briinnhilde in the only way she is likely to 
do it here for a still indefinite length of time. 
Her appearance on the stage elicited the most 
complimentary outburst, after Herr Winkelmann 
had quitted it with Miss Juch, Miss Winant and 
Mrs. Hartdegen, who all took part in the lovely 
“Scene between Siegfried and the Rhine daugh- 
ters.” (These three of our best local artists must 
be praised for their careful and tasteful singing 
of some music which is treacherous and by no 
means easy.) In the grand climacteric of 
the story of the fatal Ring and the tragedy 
of Siegfried’s murder, which it brings 
about, Mme. Materna displays every resource 
with which Nature and art have endowed her. 
Even with such il!-sorted surroundings as hers 
have been, when she has thus sung the scene, 
she makes its power rule the audience surpris- 
ingly. What is her representation of Briinn- 
hilde when actually en scene, one can divine. 
Intense sympathy with the music, deep passion, 
and the fact that it uplifts her emotionally and 
intellectually to the loftiest plane of feeling— 
these are traits appreciable in her singing. Her 
magnificent voice completely filled the Metro- 
politan. No cadence of it was not caught above 
or below. Something like an ovation rewarded 
her noble efforts, and the popular artist was 
recalled again and again. This number ended 
the first series of concerts, 

The second and last set, also three in num- 
ber, occurs this week. The programs are made up 
with more correct taste and judgment, although 
the whole scheme of such entertainments, as we 
have said, rests on no basis which Wagner himself 

recognized in all that he believed or wrote. That 
fact ‘will not down” any more than the ghost 


of Banquo, much as we appreciate Mr. Thomas’s 
care and pains in making the instrumental and 
vocal exemplification of the composer as accu- 
rate and ample as possible. Our readers may 
expect some notes on the concerts of this week. 
The music season terminates with them, 





Tae full prospectus of the German opera sea 
son, London, has been issued. Representations 
will be given on Wednesdays and Fridays of each 
week, commencing on June 4th and ending July 
11th ; and on Saturday afternoons in July a per- 


Mme. Albani, Fraulein Malten, Fri Boers, 
of Hanover; Friulein Schirnack, of Weinert 
Fraulein Kalmann, of Cologne ; Herren Gudehus 

of Dresden ; 8 of Frankfort ; ter, of 


Freischiitz,” and Beethoven’s ‘* Fide- 
on mere will ~~ chorus of 100 voices, and 


Herr Hans Richter’ will be otor. 
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Sanitary, 


“PUT UP FOR REPAIRS.” 


In these days of artificial living, it is not 
surprising that there are many devices by 
which mankind seek to make up for their over- 
tax, and so have to spend a good portion of their 
time in seeking restoration. The rights of man 
as an animal, are, to a great degree, over- 
looked. The child has no sooner arrived at an 
age of possible impression, than it is chirped and 
chattered at as if the brain were in danger of 
collapse. It is too often pampered with this or 
that delicacy before it has arrived at an age for 
judicious choice, Appetites become trained in 
the wrong direction. The greed for education 
leads to « too early tax upon the mental nervous 
systems, until, in the face, in the very eye, there 
is a languid expression of unrest and exhaus- 
tion. How often it is happening that the 
bloom of youth is lost in childhood, so that, in 
the place of vigor, there is a wan debility which 
is worse than the feebleness of age. Many a child 
who is not very sick must thus be put aside for 
repair in the very period of life when buoyancy 
and health are as natural as to the skipping 
lamb or the blushing rose. How refreshing it 
is now and then to meet with a perfectly natural 
family. Father and mother earn their daily 
food, and know little if any serious departure 
from health. The children, reared on simple 
food, relish their home-made bread and their 
bowl of milk as if, indeed, there was a perfect 
fitness of things between appetite and aliment. | 
We recently attended the funeral of a man of 
seventy-seven. For over fifty years he and his 
sunny wife had never known of sickness, Seven 
sons and one daughter formed the family group. | 
No death had ever occurred ; and, with the young- 
est over thirty, they all stood around the coffin 
with the look of perfect health. Free country 
life and good food and a good home had given 
them what so many now lack, Alas! how com- 
mon it has become for men and women to ac- 
cept a plan which really means that every year 
the body must be put up for repairs. What 
is now called Summer recreation means, in- 
very many cases, that there is such exhaus- 
tion of vital force thet the routine of life 
must be stopped in order to patch up. We 
have never been willing to accept this as the 
normal order of a human life, The world has— 
never seen so perfect an instrument as a per- 
fectly natural human being. The forces of 
Nature are so arranged that waste and repair 
follow each other with a rhythm which renders 
both alike imperceptible. The food is converted 
into force, and the toil of the day into the sleep 
of the night, with such order that the toil is as 
much a part of the harmony as is the rest. - ‘he 
wonderful capacity of endurance which seems 
stored up as both a latent and operative power 
is not more wonderful than the law of recuper- 
ation and repose—as different from the present 
methods of overwork and collapse as is the pleas- 
ant alternation of our day and night from that 
of the Arctic pole. 

We are willing to recognize the fact that there 
may be seasons in which, by reason of unavoid- 
able work, both body and mind may seek pro- 
longed repose. But we think this need is not to 
be taken for granted as an annual call, and 
should be very occasional, 

When the body and mind are properly fed and 
kept in working order, and recreation adjusted to 
work, and food to effort, day by day, little need is 
found for a dry dock, into which, at the return- 
ing voyage ofeach year, the shattered hulk 
must be hauled for repairs. And this is really 
the great lesson of human life, so far as our 
physical natures are concerned—day hy day our 
daily bread and day by day our daily care. The 
maintenance of health is the adjustment of 
every part of one’s self to every other part; an 
adjustment in which we have marvelously the 
help of Nature, if only wecome to understand 
ourselves and have our bodies under the control 
of our wills and the conscience. We must make 
the keeping of ourselves in health both a duty 
and a privilege. Health is so much a measure 
of our capacity for work, and work is so much 
the only thing we can do for human welfare and 
holy service that it behooves us to use this tal- 
ent as not abusing it. If, for any reason, there 
is defect, or if, by accidental exposure, sickness 
betalls us, then not less are we to study the 

modes of accommodation, Many a painful eye is 
made worse because the owner insists upon 
finishing the reading or writing for which the 
organ is incapable. Many a bruise is converted 
into alameness because the limb is not allowed 
the rest which is indicated. Thus life is jostled 
on, careless of wind or tide, until, again and 
again, the body must be set aside for repairs. Too 
often, in the process, the golden bow! is broken, 
or the chord snapped and the life which should 
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Cyprus for the benefit of “ The Cyprus Museum,” 


Cypriote character, one from Voniand the others 

from Kythrea ; and a number of glass, objects of 

interest from Soli. Mr. D. Pierides; a member 

of the council of the Museum, has published a 

short account of operations, in a quarto pam- 

phlet of eight leaves, printed on one side of the 

leaf only, three of them being occupied by fac 

similes of the three inscriptions just mentioned, 

They are of the same general nature as the in- 

scriptiovs found by General di Cesnola at 

Kythrea, and record votive offerings to the 

Paphian Venus. Two are fragmentary; and 

one of them is only partially deciphered by 

Mr. Pierides. These were evidently on stone 

boxes used for holding incense burners, or 

live coals therefor. The third is on a tablet cut 
in relief upon the thigh of a statue. As this last 
is wrongly read in one particular by Mr, Pieri- 
des, it may be well to state that its reading is 
KiAccaa pe xattorace 6 Lraacxpareog, or “* Kili- 
kaa, the son of Stasicrates, set me up.” About 
the transliteration of the first proper name there 
issome doubt. It should also be said that Mr, 
Pierides’s rendering of the first of the three in- 
scriptions gives a wrong idea, as he omits two 
characters at the end, in order to make an intelli- 
gible reading, and yet represents the whole in- 
scription as ending where he brings it to an end, 
Furthermore, an important character is defaced 
just at the critical point, so that itis hardly 
probable that Mr, Pierides is right in the last 
two words at the close of his reading. The in- 
scription reads as follows : 

(1.) rag Ge6.7i.[rac] lagi [ac. . . .] 

(2.) KaréOnxe Xapiryoc. oF pi? ... 

(8.) i(v) roxar, it, te. té (or, wo., or, le, 
or, st.) &. te a. 

In English, omitting the above syllables in 
italics, “‘I belong to the goddess Paphia [and] 
Oharitimos set me up. . . . in (good) fortune.” 
The first four characters in italics, in the last 
line, Mr. Pierides reads as i(v) Te Aci, or, ‘and 
in (the favor of) Zeus,” ending the inscription 
there, and altogether neglecting the remaining 
two characters. If his dea is correct, his read- 
ing is to be amended, and, doubtless, to be filled 
out from the characters he has omitted, with 
others to be supplied where the characters are 
gone by the breaking away of the stone, as fol- 
lows: i(v). rhyae i(v) te Al i(v) re 'Agpodirne ; 
or, “in (good) fortune and in (the favor of) 
Zeus and in (the favor of) Aphrodite.” This 
reading harmonizes all the difficulties, and leaves | 
absolutely no objection. 





Maxwe.t Hatt publishes, in the ‘* Monthly 
Notices,” some observations on Neptune, made in 
Jamaica last Winter, which go to show that the 
light of the planet is variable, to the extent of 
nearly a whole magnitude, The natural expla- | 
nation, of course, is that the brightness of differ- 
ent parts of the planet's surface varies consider- 
ably, and that the planet rotates on its axis, 
Mr. Hall finds his observations well satisfied by 
assuming 7 hours and 55,2 minutes for the period 
of rotation, almost exactly two hours less than 
that of Jupiter. He calls attention to a sequence 
of tint in the color of the planets as we go out 
from the earth’s orbit; according to him Mars 
is reddish ; Jupiter a delicate orange; Suturn, 
greenish yellow ; Uranus, light green ; and Nep- 
tune, slightly blue. This, however, must not be 
too strictly interpreted; the color of Jupiter 
varies greatly from time to time, and so does 
that of Saturn. There is no question, however, 
of the marked greenish or blush tint of the two) 
outer planets, and it may have some important 
physical significance. 


...-The Krakatoa eruption still continues to 
occupy the attention of investigators, especially 
as regards the atmospheric waves which traveled} 
from it twice around the earth, leaving their 
mark on all the automatic barometer records. 
At the recent meeting of the National Academy 
in Washington, Mr. Paul read a paper upon the 
subject, presenting the results obtained from 
the signal service instruments, and comparing 


J Schrenk goes over the whole subject in the 
Jayiuary number of the Torrey Bulletin. He in- 
Excavations are still going on sporadically in |) found in the 
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kahoe are not parasites, but 


eapcophaten pnd Rare nathing. WS wie ar 
recently established at Nicosia, the capital of the | changing of the pine tree root into the matter of 
} island. The principal results thus far are the | the Tuckahoe, He gives drawings, made under 

diseovery of a number of statues and heads, at | the microscope, and gives some good reasons for 
Voni, near Kythrea; three inscriptions in the | the suggestion that the tubers are produced by 


some decline of the vital powers analogous to 
that which produces gum in the cherry and other 


trees. 


....Referring to the fact, well known to bo- 
tanical students, that, though there are four or 
more cells in the pericarp of the oak and wal- 
nut, only one comes to perfection, and con- 
tains the one kernel which we generally find 
there, Mr. J. F. Cowell suggests that these 
were all perfected in the past, and then there 
would be a number of *‘kernels” in the one nut. 
In this way he would trace the oak and walnut, 
as genera, from some very different ones in the 
past, the obliteration of all but one cell forming 
the new characteristic. 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

BURROUGHS, E., closes his labors in Stockton, 
N.Y. 

COULSTON, W. J., ord, in Clifton, N. Y. 
SMITH, W. F., ord, at Medford, N, J. 


OONGREGATIONAL. 


BENFORD, Georez, Solon, accepts call to Fre- 

mont Center, Mich. 

COBURN, Wi111aM, Centralia, Kan., accepts 

call to Antigo, Wis. 

COUSENS, E. M., accepts call to Cumberland 

Mills, Me. 

DURFEE, Cuarues §., (Prev.) Liverpool, ac. 

cepts call to East Bloomfield, N. Y. 

DWIGHT, ©, A. 8., ord. in Brooklyn, N. Y., as 

foreign missionary. 

FELLOWS, Cuartes B., Chicago Seminary, 

called to Allen’s Grove, Wis, 

FOSTER, Festus, Leadville, Col., called to Bedg- 

wick City, Kan. 

GILLETT, Anrnur 1.., Hartford Seminary, in- 

vited to become assistant pastor in Mil- 

waukee, Wis. 

HITCHCOCK, Asranam F., Suisun, accepts call 

to San Juan, Cal. 

HOLP, Pamir E., Plankinton, accepts call to 

Sioux Falls, Dak. 

LANE, Anonrsatn L,, inst. in Princeton, Mass. 

MCLONEY, Joun N., died recently at Sioux 

Falls, Dak. 

MOSSMAN, Wm. D., City Missionary in New 
Haven, Conn., called to Pilgrim ch., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

NORTHRUP, Gronroe E., Chapman, accepts call 
to Dover and Waushara, Kan, 








| REDLON, Amos, West Newfield, called to South- 


West Harbor, Me. 


| SMITA, D. O., Chicago Seminary, invited to sup- 


ply for the Summer at Roscommon, Mich, 
SPAULDING, Waxzanp, Yale College, called to 
Poughkeepsie. 
a Juurus, accepts call to Breckenridge, 


VAN AUKEN, Joun ©., Chicago Seminary, ac- 
cepts call to Cooper, Mich. 

WARD, Anruur N., Falmouth, Me., accepts call 
to Center Harbor, N. H. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
ALLEN, Aporas, Claremont ch., Jersey City, 
N. J., resigns. 
ARMSTRONG, Jamzs, Roscommon, Mich., re- 
signs. 


BOWERS, Ausxrt, Huntington, W. Va., re- 
signs, 

CALHOUN, Newett M., Heights ch., Cleveland, 
O., resigns. 

CARSON, D. G., Canal Fulton, O,, accepts call to 
Upper Sandusky, 0, 

pane, Gora M., accepts call to Del Norte, 
Co 


FINDLEY, Samvet, D.D., accepts call to Con- 

cord, O. 

FOWLER, J. K., Rockford, Til, resigns, to go 
to El Paso, Texas. 

FULLERTON, Tuomas, Erie, Pean., called to 
Georgetown, D. C. 

HOPKINS, J. T., Chicago Seminary, accepts 
calito El Paso, Ill. 

McCLEAN, R. F., Dauphin, accepts call to New 
Bloomfield, Penn. 

McCOWL, Josezru, died recently in Pottsville, 
Penn., 86. 

McOCUNN, Davummonn, Grand Ledge, Mich., re- 





them with those of the European stations re- 
ported by Gen. Strachey and others. At Wasb- 
ington, on the day after the eruption, two dis~ 
tinct waves came in; one, between noon gnd one, 
o’clock P.m., which had been about 15 hours on 
the way via the North Pole; the other, some five 
hours later, which came around the South Pole. 
The waves recurred two, and perhaps three 
times afterward,.at intervals of about 36 hours. 
The velocity appears to have been between 650 
and 700 miles per, hour, which is considerably 
less than that of sound. ; 


_...The settling of the origin of the curious 
fungus now known as Tuckshoe, by Mr. Gore, 
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bay Pepe ta lip Lag tragedies ago 


NEWCO Lurner, Appanoose and Valley 
Brook, -, resigns, 
KICHOLS, D. B., inst. in Bon Homme, Dak, 
STITES, W. 8., called to Wyoming, Penn. 
THAYER, Osoax B,, Clinton, Ill., resigns. 
TYLER, Heway F,, inst. in New England ch., 
Minneapolis, Minn. sibilie 
, F. M., becomes presbyterial missi 
Woe North’ Dakota. : 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 
BABCUOK, E. W., New Haven, Conn., resigns. 
BARTLETT, F. W., Norwich, N. ¥., resigns. 
HUMPHREYS, F. L., Short Hilla, N. J,, re- 





does not seem destined to stay settled yet, Dr. 
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The Funday-school, 
LESSON FOR MAY 18th. 


THE UPROAR AT EPHESUS,—Acrs XIX, 23— 
XX, 2. 


Norrs.—‘* The Way.”—A special designation 
of the Christian Way, the Way of Life. 
** Shrines.”-—Miniatures in silver of the temple, 
with Diana in the doorway. These shrines were 
used av a sort of amulet,———* Diana.” —Rather 
** Artemis.””—Among the Greeks the virgin god- 
deas of hunting. But here it was an Oriental 
rather than Greek divinity, representing the 
great supporting Mother of all things.——— 
** Workmen,.”—Men engaged in manufacturing 
these and similar implements of idolatry. ——— 
“ All Asia.” —Proconsular Asia; not the Conti- 
nent of Asia, nor even Asia Minor.———“* Rushed 
into the theater.”—Out of the Agora, or market- 
place, The remains of al! these places are 
visible, having been identified by Mr. Wood, 
~** Gaius,”—This Gaius is not elsewhere 
mentioned, * Aristarchus,”——A friend and 
companion of Paul, often mentioned. See Acts 
xx, 4; xxvii, 2; Col. iv, 10, 11; and Philemon 24. 
~~———"* Ohief officers of Asia,”—Betier ‘ Asi- 
archs,”—The name of officers who had charge of 
of the games celebrated in honor of the 
gods and the emperor. They must have 
been the leading men in Proconsular Asia. —— 
* Alerandar.”—Some well-known Jew, who was 
put forward to show that the Jews had no sym- 
pathy with Paul. He was the Alexander the 
coppersmith of II Timothy.“ Beckoning,”" — 
For silence.—-——“‘ He was a Jew,”"~And there- 
fore supposed to be equally hostile to idolatry. 
———"*The town-clerk.”—A presiding magis- 
trate elected by the people.———*‘ Temple-keep- 
er.” —Literally, temple-sweeper. The meaning 
is, that the city cherishes and cares for the 
temple as its chief pride.———" Fell from Ju- 
piter."—That is, from the sky, as the sky is 
identified with the God who rules the sky. It is 
implied that the image was believed to have 
falien, like a meteorite, from heaven. Meteorites 
were honored with special veneration, and made 
objects of worship, no matter how shapeless 
they were. It is possible that such a meteorite 
was originally in this temple; but the familiar 
image of the Ephesian Artemis, with its many 
breasts, was artificial, and Pliny gives the name 
of the artist, ———*' Proconsul,"—The Roman 
governor of the whole province, who would de- 
cide in the most important cases,——--‘' Other 
matters,”"—Such as do not belong to courts, but 
can be decided by vote in a lawful assembly of 
the citizens.——-—*‘ Dismissed the assembly.”— 
He did not interfere till they had got well ex- 
hausted, and were ready to stop. 

Instruction.—The Way made a stir then and 
does still. A good Way, a Christian Way can- 
not but stir up the hostility of those who take 
the Devil’s Way. Christ came to stir up hostil- 
ity first. It is through conflict that the Church 
seeks quiet peace. 

Alexander, the coppersmith, was not the last 
man who used religious fanaticiam for selfish 
ends. ‘Not only” “our trade” said he, would 
“come into disrepute, but also the temple of 
the great Goddess Diana,” It is a great deal 
easier to get upa hot feeling of anger against 
any new movement, and to charge it with being 
irreligious, if it interferes with our honor, If we 
are “‘ ruined by Chinese cheap labor,” we go * for 
that heathen Chinee,” 

Bad trades will be very jealous of opposition. 
This accounts for liquor leagues opposed to 
temperance movements, 

The disciples were right in keeping Paul out of 
that murderous crowd. He had no business 
there. One may be so brave as to be rash, 

The mob got tired in two hours of crying 
** Great is Diana of the Ephesians” ; but if they 
had cried it ten years it would not have made 
her any more a goddess. They stuck to the lie 
pretty well, but it wasa lie just the same, and 
her great temple sunk in the marsh and was lost 
before long, though it had been one of the won- 
ders of the world. 

Gaius and Aristarchus were only two in that 
mad crowd. They appeared forsaken and alone, 
But they had God on their side and truth and 
the sure outcome of the ages, They could afford 
to be alone and to wait. 

Even the town-clerk, whose business it was to 
keep order, and to be responsible to the Roman 
authority, knew better than to interfere before 
the mad crowd had somewhat exhausted them- 
selves, 

That was a very innocent sort of amob. Mobs 
are less tractable in our day. We wonder they 
did not hang Gaius, and burn down Alexander's 
house, if not the town-clerk’s. In Cincinnati, a 
few weeks ago, a mob burned the town-clerk’s 
records, Mobs are terrible things, and it is not 
safe now to treat them quite so mildly as this 
Ephesian mob was treated. 

“The courts are open.” Let that be remem- 
bered. We must see that the courts be open, 
and that they are well managed, and that we 
have honest jurors, so that crime shall be 
surely punished. Then we shall need no Cin- 
cinnati mobs, 














School and College. 


Presrpent Porter, speaking recently of co- 
education, said : 

“The whole duty of Yale in regard to the educa- 
tion of women is begun and ended when it has 
done ite duty by its young meu. Her young men, 
as they become teachers, doctors, preachers and 
lawyers, will have their influence on women and 
the formation of women’s character. The college is 
likely to have as many young men as her instructors 
can well attend to, and it is not the duty of the col- 
lege to furnish instruction for women. While 
I prefer to teach young women, I think put- 
ting them in classes with young men an offense 
against Nature. I am entirely in sympathy with 
the work of the Harvard annex; but that institution 
does not settle the question of the relation of the 
universities to women’s education. The distinction 
between college and university functions must be 
kept in mind, That co-education may be advan- 
tageous for some Western colleges, I admit, 
though even then I consider it a temporary ex- 
pedient. I think women receive a better edu- 
cation in their own institutions; that they secure 
a better one at Wellesley than in the Harvard annex, 
and that, with the increase of pupils at the latter, 
Harvard would find she could not afford to allow 
her professors to give so much time to it.” 


..»-The Yale corporation recently accepted 
the offer of Elbridge B, Muntroe, treasurer of the 
Frederick Marquand Fund, to give $50,600 for 
the purpose of erecting on the campus a chapel 
for the use of the College Young Men’s Christian 
Association. The site chosen for the building 
is between Alumni Hall and the library. Sub- 
scriptions to the amount of $25,000 had already 
been obtained from friends of the college for 
the purpose, mainly by undergraduates. Work 
and plans had been drawn and accepted, which 
will now be greatly enlarged and improved. 


...-The Saratoga Summer School of Lan- 
guages will open July 7th, and continue in ses- 
sion six weeks. The school is under the same 
management as the “ Sterns School of Languages 
of New York and Brooklyn.” The latter has had 
under its instruction this year 659 students, as 
against 652 of last year. These numbers do not 
include 351 teachers of the public schools of New 
York and Brooklyn, who have received free in- 
struction in the languages, and in the methods 
of teaching them, in the Saturday Normal class 
during the%past two years. 


.... Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., already takes 
a high rank among those institutions of our 
country whose object is *‘ to promote the educa- 
tion of young women in literature, science and 
the arts.” To secure this object a charter was 
obtained in 1868, with full power to “ grant and 
confer such honors, degrees and diplomas as are 
granted by any university, college or seminary 
in the United States.” The college has graduated 
sixty-one students in all, and has a present at- 
teudance of ecighty-three. 


....There are 380 Colleges and Universities in 
the United States, of which only twenty-four 
have more than 200 students, and only seven- 
teen have more than twenty teachers. A large 
number of these colleges furnish no better ed- 
ucation than can be obtained in a high school 
of the first class. One “university” in this 
country has three professors and twelve students ; 
and another has two professors and eighteen 
students. 


...-The recently issued catalogue of Wash- 
burn College, located at Topeka, Kansas, shows 
a total attendance of 204 students, who are di- 
vided in classes, as follows: collegiate, 17; class- 
ical preparatory, 29; scientific preparatory, 21; 
ladies’ course, 44; and English and business, 
93. 


...-Nearly $60,000 have been subscribed to the 
fund for the Alumni chapel of St. Paul's School, 
Concord, N. H. The sum to be raised is 
$100,000 of which $75,000 will be used in the 
erection of the building, and $25,000 reserved 
for an endowment fund. 


...-The seventeenth annual catalogue of the 
Baptist Union Theological Seminary, Morgan 
Park (near Chicago), has just been issued. It 
shows a total attendance of 97 students, of whom 
$2 are in the Scandinavian department. 


....The Trustees of Earlham College, at Rich- 
mond, Ind., have decided to erect a new build- 
ing, to cost $45,000, and elect three new pro- 
fessors. This is the leading college of the 
Society of Friends in the West. 


.-»-The presidency of the new University of 
North Dakota, situated at Grand Forks, near 
Fargo, has been offered to the Hon. B, G, North- 
rop, LL.D. It is not yet known whether he will 
accept or not, 


...»Madison University, Hamilton, N. Y., has 
279 students in attendance. Of these 52.are in 
the theological seminary, 93 are in the college, 
and 134 are in the Colgate Academy. 


--»-The University of Cincinnati has a present 
attendance of 394 students, 111 being in the 
academic department and 283 in the Schooi of 
Design. 

....The new college building of Biddle Uni- 
versity, Charlotte, N. C., was dedicated on Wed- 
nesday, the 30th of April. 





B evsoualities. 


Amona the dainties allied to pettitoes and 
tripe and souse and our own conglomerate 
mystery, ‘‘Washingtou pie,” is the favorite 
French dish of bouillabaisse. It is not made in 
many eating-shops of Paris nowadays; but 
wherever it is an admitted feature of the bill it 
has its secret worshipers, When Thiers was 
alive he loved to eat bouillabaisse. Mme. Thiers 
detested it, smell and all, and issued a ukase 
against its coming into her dining-room. Now, 
M. Mignet, the famous historian, relished the 
dish well and was similarly prohibited from hav- 
ing it served at home. So three times a week 
M. Mignet used to appear at M. Thiers’s door and 
inquire if his friend was at home and “ready to 
go on with those documents.” M. Thiers always 
was “ready” and the two old gentlemen would 
trot up-stairs to the study, lock themselves in, 
and be supposed by Mme. Thiers to have for- 
gotten this world and the next in their deep re- 
searches and writing. But such was not the 
case. M. Mignet, when he came to the Elysée, 
used to bring a tin box full of bouillabaisse; 
this was turned into a saucepan, which the 
president kept in a secret cupboard, and the 
door of the room having been locked, the mess 
was warmed over the fire and eaten. Unfor- 
tunately Thiers forgot to lock the door, one 
morning, and Mme. Thiers, walking suddenly 
into the room, found her husband and his 
brother historian enjoying their prohibited mea} 
like schoolboys. The scene was a painful one, 
and M. Mignet enriched his experience on that 
day with new evidenee as to the smallness of 
great men in presence of their wives. 


...-One of the most important of the Chinese 
military mandarins is Peng Yu Sin. He rarely 
sees foreigners or is seen by them. According 
to the London Times he is a man of much 
influence with his people, one of the few offi- 
cials absolutely unbribable, and in spite of op- 
portunities leaving nothing to be desired for 
self-enrichment, he is poor. With the Pekin 
authorities his opinion carries great weight. 
Within the last few years he has been employed 
in various delicate missions, investigating 
charges against the highest provincial officials, 
and it has long been his business to send to the 
Throne confidential reports on any matters that 
may come under his cognizance in the course of 
his cruises. To obtain reliable information for 
these purposes he has been wont to disguise 
himself as a common coolie, and to go about the 
tea houses and markets, something in the man- 
ner of Haroun al Rasehid. 


...-A guest of the late Duke of Buccleugh 
once brought with him to the Duke’s dining- 
room # remarkably reserved and ‘uppish” 
valet. This attendant was bitterly cut at find- 
ing himself set down for meals with the general 
force of servants at the Duke’s establishment. 
He beldly complained to the Duke, saying that 
he had never before been required to eat with 
the ‘common servants.” The Duke very clev- 
erly laid a pit for the downfall of such pride by 
saying: ‘‘H’m, Don’t like that, ch? Well, just 
tell your master that I said that as far as I was 
concerned, I have no objection to your dining 
regularly with us. Don't forget.” The gratified 
gentleman of the napkin and razor withdrew. 
The next day it was noticed tbat he ate his din- 
ner in the servant's hall in silence and humility. 


....Signor Pestellini, a correspondent of the 
Gazzetta @ Italia lately addressed a letter to that 
paper, in which he authoritatively contradicted 
the revent prevalent rumor that Maria Piccolom- 
ini was in straitened circumstances. Signor 
Pestellini states that this once admired singer 
was married, in 1860, to a gentleman of property 
and fortune, that her daughters have all married 
advantageously, and that the retired artist has 
nothing to desire in the way of comfort and en- 
joyment. 


....Ex-Governor John P, St. John, of Kansas, 
has gained a reputation among temperance re- 
formers, that is not confined to his state. But 
it is there that he has done the most good, and 
therefore the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Kansas has endeavored to acknowledge 
the debt of the state to the Ex-Governor, by 
presenting him with an elaborate shield, bearing 
an appropriate inscription. 


....The daughter of Giacomo Meyerbeer 
married Gustaf Richter, the Berlin painter. 
Mme. Richter was a surprisingly beautiful wo- 
man—her personal attractiveness not being ac- 
countable in view of her father’s appearance— 
and her soirées were long attended by the best art 
and social circle of the capital. 


...-A son of the famous scout and explorer, 
Kit Carson, is superintendent on the large cattle- 
ravche owned by ex-Senator Dorsey, and situated 
in New Mexico. He is said to be a very valuable 
man to his employer. 


...-Mrs, Dora Stokes Dale, second daughter 
of the late James Stokes, and contestant in the 
fames Stokes will case, died suddenly, at her resi- 
dence in Orange Mountain, N. J., on Saturday 
last. 





Bebbles 


..-.-Mush-rooms—bime restaurants. 
....The way of the transgressor is—Canada. 


-...When a farmer gets hold ofa new plow 
he is apt “to run the thing into the ground.” 


...- Ina“ Dictionary of Slang,” just published, 
we have looked in vain for the word “ next”; it 
is undoubtedly a barberism. 


....A Lowell man owes his fish market thirty- 
seven dollars, for fresh shad, and the fish-dealer 
fears that his shad-owe will never be less. 


...‘*I thought you were a flame of Miss Bul- 
lion, Mr. Dood,” said Slim. ‘* I thought so, too,” 
said the other, ‘until the old man put me out 
one night.” 


...‘*I suppose it juet means that he hired ’em 
out,” was the reply of a small Sunday-school 
child when asked what was meant by the ex- 
pression, ‘‘And the king rent his clothes.” 


....A certain poetess is said to ‘‘make good 
jellies as well as good poetry.” It is suggested 
that she also make a new departure—send her 
jellies to newspaper offices and can her poems. 


....Of course they were talking about ‘‘ The 
Bread Winners.” ‘As a general ding von man 
wrides a pook, und der mosd people read it; 
but in dis case nopoddy reads it, und der mosd 
people wrode it.” 


....-Mrs. Fishwhacker has been suffering frora 
a severe cold. One morning she appeared at 
the breakfast table and said, in a hoarse whisper : 
“*T can’t speak a loud word, my tonsorial swell- 
ing has increased so overnight. 


....A gentleman was examining an umbrella, 
and commenting upon its fine quality. ‘‘ Yes,” 
said a person present: ‘‘He fancies everything 
he sees.” ‘* And,” added a third party, “he is 
inclimed to seize everything he fancies.” 


....A countryman was sowing his ground, 
when two smart fellows came riding by, one of 
whom called out, with an insolent air : “‘ Well, my 
good man, ’tis your business to sow; but we 
reap the fruits of your labor.” The rustic re- 
plied : ** "Tis very like you may ;for just nowlam 
sowing hemp,” 


...-Bly Little Puss (who has more candy than 
she can eat at present, and wants it saved for 
her): “Auntie, do you like chocolate bonbons?” 
Auntie: “Oh! yes, indeed. Iam very fond of 
them.” Little Puss: “ Well, then, I guess I'll 
give mine to grandma to keep for me. She 
doesn’t like them.” 


...-Queen Victoria is at work on another book, 
and the Empress of Austria has consented to set 
the type. The latter has had considerable ex- 
perience in composition, as the following speci- 
men, taken from the proof of some ‘‘ society” 
items, set by the Empress, will show: ‘Tye 
Beantiful maMje Krowskie. wyo Dresses with 
such excetlen, tasto‘ is visiqius hea fgsiend Lu lio 
Jambrokeski !” 


...“Isn’t ‘Collar Button’ rather an odd 
nickname to give your boy?” asked a gentleman 
of a friend, who had just adressed his son by 
that title. ‘ Well, I don’t know,” replied the 
father, laughingly. ‘‘It may sound a little 
curious ; but it suits the boy first-rate.” ‘Why 
do you think the nickname ‘Collar Button’ 
suits the boy?” “Because,” was the reply, 
‘“‘when he slips out in the evening Iam never 
able to find him.” 


....One sometimes hears strange modes of rea 
soning by women during that favorite pastime 
of theirs, shopping. ‘‘ This little scent-bag is not 
quite perfect,” said one, at the Woman's Ex- 
change, as she called the attention of a girl in 
waiting to an article that lay on a table. ‘ Now, 
if it were for myself, I should not care at all ; but 
I would like to buy it to give as a present toa 
little niece; and she’s so observing that she’d 
notice any defect in itina moment. Couldn't 
you let me have it for half-price?” 


....While the University Glee Club was absent 
upon its Northern concert tour, and just before 
one of its entertainments was to be given, a tele- 
gram was handed to the leader, which read simply, 
“Salve”—with the sender’s name, The leader 
scratched his head and pondered. Then he 
handed the telegram around among the boys, 
and they all read it, and pondered. * Salve!” 
said the leader, reflectively. ‘‘ What sort of salve 
do you suppose he wants, boys ?” ‘ Probably 
some Canadian make, that they can’t get at 
home,” suggested one of the first basses. After 
the concert they all betook themselves to the 
telegraph office, and there the leader sent this 
telegram: “What sort of salve? What do you 
mean?” Then they waited; and toward mid- 
night the following reply was received: ‘Salve! 
Save ye! Hail!” “Oh!” said the leader, with 
a long-drawn intonation of relief. “‘ That’s what 
he meant; was it?” “Oh!” echoed the club, 
“that’s it; is it?” “ Anyway,” the 
leader, as he folded up the telegram, “I’m glad 
nobody is sick.” 
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“a 
LThe prompt mention tn our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be sidered by us an eg lent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.] 


THE ANGLO-SAXON BEOWULF.* 


BY PROF. F. A, MAROH, LID. 








Bgowutr is the beginning of the litera- 
ture of our race, the Iliad and Odyssey of 
the Anglo-Saxons. For the last fifty years, 
since it was printed by Kemble, it has been 
a central object of interest to all students 
of our language. For the last ten years, 
since the army of German scholars began 
to overrun erly English, the press has teemd 
with Beowulf, and discussions of it. Edi- 
tion after edition of the text has appeard; 
among them, a fotografic fac-simile of the 
whole manuscript. Essays historical, geo- 
grafical, architectural, mythological; essays 
on the manuscript, the syntax, the meter, 
the metafors, the inner history, the charac- 
ters; translations in prose, in common verse, 
in alliterativ verse, liné-for-line transla- 
tions, extracts for the reading of beginners, 
reviews of editions and essays, and reviews 
of reviews, in infinitum. Every aspiring 
American who goes to Germany to study 
English, and feels on his return that he 
must do something for the honor of Amer- 
ican filology, has, for some years, been 
sure to project an American edition of 
Beowulf. The reason is obvious. Almost 
everything else in Anglo-Saxon, whether 
prose or poetry, is translated from Latin, 
and is, in substance, the familiar Christian 
thought of the Middl Ages. We know by 
report that there was a world of popular 
poetry before the time of these Anglo-Saxon 
Miltons and Cowpers; but it has perish’. 
The erly Anglo-Saxon Christians condemnu 
whatever savord of idolatry, and the Nor- 
mans despised and neglected all Saxon lit- 
erature. Of this lost world Beowwul/’ is the 
sole relic. Everything of external circum- 
stance and of inner character goes to giv it 
a peculiar and surpassing interest. 

The hero, Beowulf, is a character such as 
all mankind delight in—the mighty man of 
sweet temper and slow passions, who likes 
to lie in the sun, but rises to the emergency 
when a frend is in need, the original or pre- 
cursor of him who has charmd our genera- 
tion in the story of ‘‘Lorna Doone.” Black- 
more, may be, has studied Beowulf; for 
the Gothic hero has the powers of the won- 
derful swimmer in Mary Anerley, as wel as 
those of Lorna’s lover. He dives better 
than Schiller’s diver, and comes up all right 
after fighting all day under water. Schiller 
has a great fight with a dragon too, and 
that is the final exploit of Beowulf. 

If Homer had sung the labors of Her- 
eules he would hav sung a Grecian Beo- 
wulf. Here ar epic voyages, marchings, 
feastings, fightings, war of words in the 
banqueting halls, deadly fights with mon- 
sters. Homer pretty nearly exhausts the 
kinds of wounds which fighting men can in- 
flict. Is wrenching out the arm of afoe from 
its shoulder, tearing the sinews apart and 
bursting the bone-case, one of them? That 
is the way Beowulf liandles Grendel. 

These adventures go on in the midst of 
a strange nature, a vast monochromatic 
world of the far North. No breth of fra- 
grance is there. The feasts go on without 
mentions of favors. The inanimate world 
is soundless, except that now and then ob- 
jects associated with man ar gifted with 
animation and utterance, as when a wepon 
sings or a ship roars. 

The author knows something of the Bibl. 
He talks of God, Hevn, Hel and the Devil 
much as mendo now. The monsters of the 
Bibl and of mythology ar on the same foot- 
ing, just as with Milton. But no Christ, 
nor any special Christian thought occurs. 

The style of the poet suits his matter. It 
is free from the elaborate artifices of Caed- 
mon, and yet there ar many passages which 
show a strong and probably cultured love 
of the picturesk. 

The opening of the poem, tor exampl, 
gives us one of the most striking pictures 
in the old-world fancies, the sending out 
the body of a prince in his war-ship, all in 

*BrowuLF: AN ANGLO-SAXON PoxzM, AND THE 
Ficut at Finwesure. Translated by James M. Gan- 
wert, M.A., LL.D. With fac simile of the unique 


Manuscript in the British Museum. Boston: . 
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his war-weeds, surrounded by trezures, his 
golden standard set aloft, alone over the 
sea to return to the unknown whence he 
had come forth an infant—the story of 
Hiawatha, ot Kalewala, of Arthur and so 
many more, which Tennyson has trans- 
ferd to his Ulysses, which Holmes has 
used so wel for an apotheosis of the old 
frigate ‘‘ Ironsides.” 
‘Nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 
And give her to the god of storma, 

The lightning and the gale !” 

To translate a poem like this is plainly a 
most difficult task. How can the glamr 
of these old times be transferd to modern 
meters and frazes? Wackerbarth tried in 
1849 to giv it in the meter of Scott’s ‘‘ Lay. 
of the Last Minstrel”; but the tripping and 
jingling verses ar as litl like Beowulf as 
Pope’s ‘‘ Iliad” is like Homer. 

Lumsden in 1881 has done somewhat 
better with the ballad mezure. Kemble, 
Thorpe and Arnold hav givn complete 
translations into English prose. 

Our first American translation is by the 
lerned professor of Anglo-Saxon, at the 
University of Virginia, and it is, first of all, 
the work of a scholar. Professor Garnett 
has brought all the resources of modern 
scholsrship to bear in giving an accurate, 
line for line, word for word translation. 
This he has thrown into the general rhyth- 
mical form of the original, without stu- 
diously imitating all the metrical peculiar- 
ities. This is the way to meke the best 
possibl translation, and Professor Gar- 
nctt has certainly made the best trans- 
lation in our language, one which does 
honor to American scholarship. It is 
accompanied with a sufficient introduc- 
tion, the most complete bibliografy yet 
givn, a glossary of proper names, and of 
the old English words which ar uzed in it. 
Taken together with Harrison's ‘‘ Beowulf,” 
which is issued by the same publishers, and 
which contains the original text and a com- 
plete vocabulary, the American student. is 
now furnisht with more convenient appa- 
ratus for the study of this venerabl poem 
than is to be had in any other language. 
There only needs a body of notes, such as 
Professor Shute, of Columbian University, 
has prepared, to make the apparatus as 
complete as that of our text books for 
Homer or Virgil. 


ee 


MARCUS AURELIUS. 


Materia for a life of the imperial stoic, 
Marcus Aurelius, exists in abundance in a scat- 
tered form. Estimates of the man and his 
work, and critiques of his speculation are so nu- 
merous that the reading world has not been left 
to drift into misconceptions nor indifference 
about him. There has, however, been wanting 
a distinct life of the great Antonine. Whether 
this want still exists or not depends on Mr. 
Paul Barron Watson’s recent volume, ** Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus,” an exceptionally handsome 
octavo, published by the Harpers. It is well 
made, carefully studied and highly creditable 
to its young author, free from mannerisms 
or affectations, and written in a good style. 
It reviews, in simple, attractive, and ef- 
fective English, the external domestic and 
personal facts of the emperor's life, and 
presents an intelligible account of his mili- 
tary and civil policy as well as of his administra- 
tion of the empire. In much the same style, and 
with a method which follows much the same 
principles and reaches about the same degree of 
success, the philosophic emperor’s speculations 
and particularly his ‘‘ Thoughts” are reviewed. 
As much as can be done for the reader by sum- 
maries, selections and examples is done and 
done fairly. The more difficult ground of philo- 
sophic review or critical study is conspicuously 
avoided, perhaps, with the diffidence of a young 
author, though there is no lack of material of 
this kind that he might have drawn on. We 
observe occasional lapses into non-historical, 
fanciful speculation ; as, for example, on page 
10, the pretty imagination of idyllic rela- 
tions with Hadrian, or, on page 14, the 
hypothetic tears and confessions of Faustina. 
The volume is full of indications of first hand 
study in the original sources, though there is 
occasionally in the notes too much lingering on 
the processes by which the conclusion is 
reached, as, for example, in the long note on 
page 196 which disposes of the legend of the 
“Thundering Legion.” The least successful 
part of the work is the elaborate attempt to re- 
construct the history of the emperor's relations 
to Christianity. The Substance of the position 
is that he had no acquaintance with genuine 
Christianity, was surrounded with heretical and 
corrupt perversions of it, which‘aroused his in- 
dignation, and that his ‘loody measures against 





these depraved exhibitions half command our 

sympathy, and for the rest were, in the end, useful 

to the higher and better form of Christianity. 

This representation of the Christianity of the 

second century would require us to believe that 

it was dominantly corrupt, and that the Roman 

emperors had fallen into the hands of a lot of 
what we should call ‘free religionists.” But 

we are to remember that Ignatius was sent to 
the lions at Rome after an interview with Tra- 
jan, and that both Justin Martyr and Polycarp 
suffered under Aurelius. Nothing is to be in- 
ferred for this position from the fact that 
Celsus is full of misconceptions drawn from 
corrupt and heretical sources, Mr. Robert In- 
gersoll is quite as much so, and probably for the 
same reason. Of course, Aurelius persecuted 
**he knew not what.” So did Saul; and so did 
the soldiers at the crucifixion, Gibbon is 
nearer the mark than Mr. Watson, when he says 
that Rome never treated Christianity as other 
religions were treated, and that her intolerance 
began with animosity to Judaism. There was 
something in Christianity which came against 
the whole Roman feeling. The more Roman, 
the stronger this subtle, irresponsible antago- 
nism, By the last half of the second century 
this feeling had grown at Rome into a 
kind of dread curiosity, which led to 
the study of Ohristianity. Aurelius shared 
this feeling. His was not the good nature of 
Hadrian, nor the proud scorn of Trajan, but 
the far higher and wiser conscientious opposi- 
tion of the man who felt the irrepressible anti- 
Romanism of Christianity, When we recall 
Neander’s careful explorations, Mr. Watson's 
statement that as many as one hundred Chris- 
tians suffered in the two Aurelian persecutions 
sounds like a return to the Democratic treat- 
ment of the Kansas troubles in the presidency 
of Mr. Buchanan, The subject matter of this 
seventh chapter carries the author into ques- 
tions of great difficulty, and which he need not 
be surprised to find are as yet beyond his attain- 
ments. The Gnostic heresies are a severe trial 
for any historian ; and the history of the four 
Gospels in their present form js a matter as to 
which a scholar has to earn his right to be 
heard at the cost of much time and repeated 
demonstrations of the hizhest gifts, 


> 





Iris not often that we have in our hands 
a volume of sweeter or more finished verses than 
Mr. H. C. Bunner’s Airs from Arcady and Else- 
where. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) It is rare, too, 
that the precise ground of merit upon which a 
book stands is so well put into its title; for this, 
at least, in its best parts, is a collection either of 
airs or Arcadian strains, The poet starts off in 
his happiest mood in; 
“Oh! what’s the way to Arcady 
Where al] the leaves are merry?” 
In choosing Love for the conductor, who alone 
may open the way to Arcady, the poet indicates 
the theme on which he sings best, and which re- 
flects at some angle or repeats in some strain the 
inspiration of the great poetic and dramatic pas- 
sion of human life, His poems are thrown to- 
gether in a delicately concealed order, which is 
just perceptible enough to give an impression of 
progress or movement. The ‘‘ Lost Child”— 
“ Here’s a reward for who'll find Love! 
Love is straying 
Ever since maying. 
Hither and yon, below, above, 
All are seeking Love.” 
and ‘ Just a Love-Letter” and ‘‘ Dead in Bohe- 
mia,” are nearly perfectin their kind. When the 
poet places such strong limitations on himself 
and defines so clearly the kind of song he is to 
sing, it is an ungracious sugg*stion that he might 
enlarge his range. Yet we may be pardoned for 
saying that we close his really charming volume 
with something of the feeling lingering with us 
which he has himself expressed ; 
“ Poet, shall this be all thy word? 
Blow on us with a bolder breeze ; 
Until we rise, as having heard 
The sob, the song of far off seas,” 


We should add that the variations on ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home,” in the style of Swinburne, of Dob- 
son, and of Whitman, are clever and amusing. 
The publishers have spared no pains in the 
manufacture. Type, paper and press-work are 
all of the best.———-Ot Pine Needles, or Sonnets 
and Songs, by Héloise Durant (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons), we cannot write in equally strong terms. 
The collection is marked with careful ‘elabora- 
tion, a rather untrained ear for meter, and a fin- 
ished diction. The verses are charged with feel- 
ing, but it is a feeling that never loses itself in 
passion, and the fancy fails to rise into imagina- 
tion. In the little poem introduced to explain 
the rather blind title, the author compares her 
songs to pine needles dropping silently in a 
grove : 
“So dropt these poent-fanctes from my brain, 

By sudden gusts of passion or of woe, 

Anon by Jove’s sweet stirring breath o’ertaken 

Thoughts from my heart to trembling words were 

shaken.” 

This it very beautiful, and a fair account of the 
author's muse at the best. It is a passion which 
makes the leaf drop, and never whirls it aloft. 
The average of the poems is good, and it is not 


difficult to point out some that rise far abovo 
mediocrity, as, for example, the sonnet to April, 
whose first two quatraine, when once we have 
conquered the Frenchified affectation of Avrile 
for April, are most poetically finished ; 

“Sweet wayward Avrile, opal of the year, 

Tripping half in the light, half in the shade, 
Brightening the brooklet’s bank and forest glade ; 
Upon thy lips a smile, in eyes a tear, 

While, mingled with thy caroling, we hear 

Some lingering tones of sadness, Art afraid 


To trust Spring’s joyous tale? Have March winds 
made 


Thy promised blossoms bloom too late? Ne’er 
fear 


The months behind, with May before,” 
Overlooking certain awkwardnesses in these 
lines, we wish we could say that the collection 
contained a fair proportion of verses equal to 
them,and we wish, also, that the illustrations were 
better, or banished, 


+... Oregon; The Struggle for Possession, by 
William Barrows, in the ‘American Common- 
wealth” series (Houghton, Mifflin & Oo.), isa 
unique number, with a flavor entirely ita own. 
The author’s personal individuality, impressed 
on every page, gives it the freshness and sim- 
plicity of achronicle. It was a happy thought 
to put this volume into the hands of one so 
well acquainted with the West, and whose life 
has been so long and so much identified with the 
mission operations that underlie the civilization 
planted there, To put the work into such hands 
was a well-earned recognition of the long devo- 
tion of men and women in the field, and of sac- 
rificing endeavors to keep them there. Mr, 
Barrows has not abused his trust, nor taken any 
smali or one-sided advantage of his opportunity 
to press the special claims of the work to 
which he has been devoted, His book 
is an honorable example of the states- 
manship to which our American clergy are 
trained, especially in the Western field. The 
volume shows some divagations from the orii- 
nary method of the historian, which suggest a 
clerical authorship, and may or may not be open 
to criticism, The author is eager to convince 
and to impress his points, He sums up his case, 
repeats his heads of discourse, and runs back in 
the narrative to bring up his connections. The 
capital merit of his book is its sympathy with 
the history it contains and the dignity it gives to 
every chapter and page of the struggle. The 
forces and parties ranged against each other are 
described, The aims, methods and policy of the 
Hudson Bay Company; the kind of force that 
was at last successful against them, and what it 
was that took and held Oregon, are portrayed 
with truthful vigor; and we cannot commend 
too highly the moderation and restrained elo- 
quence which marks the whole account of ‘the 
heroic Marcus Whitman up to his bloody death, 
The perplexities of the boundary disputes 
are unraveled with patience and with 
the skill of a man accustomed to get 
a confused mass of statistics in order for pop- 
ular presentation, The history of these dis- 
putes is told withoat falling into the exag- 
gerations and misrepr ti which have 
spoiled so many of, the accounts of Dr, Mar- 
cus Whitman and what he did for Oregon, 
We cannot complain, on the whole, of the 
discussion of the American title to the north- 
weatern territory, though the simple fact is that 
if the Spanish claim that transferred the terri- 
tory up to 49° North to France, from whom we 
hold under the Louisiana purchase, was good 
for anything up to 49° North, it was good over 
the territory claimed by Spain up to 54° 40’ (the 
southern boundary of Alaska) and transferred 
to us in the Florida purchase. Mr, Barrows 
slips indistinctly over this point, and satisfies 
himself with the intimation that war with Eng- 
land would have kept us from acquiring Cali- 
fornia, and that, with California in the seale, 
we came off best, But California was not 
in the scale. Mr, Webster did not dream that 
it was, though he did say that he would 
rather have the port of San Francisco than ten 
such states as Texas, California can no more be 
pleaded to helj: Webster out in his policy than to 
establish the righteousness of the Mexican war. 
It is fairly open to question whether the matter 
in dispute, on the northeastern boundary and 
in the “ 54° 40’ or fight” excitement was enough 
to justify war; but the American claim was 
right on both points, and, as matters stand, we 
can only regret that England was better in- 
formed and more determined than we were. 
Whatever we may conclude about the American 
diplomacy, British Columbia was ceded to us in 
the Florida purchase, and nothing short of in- 
ability to hold it can justify the surrender, 


....«Under the title of The Wonders of Plant 
Life wnder the Microscope, by Sophia Bledsoe 
Herrick, we have an interesting attempt to pre- 
sent in popular form some of the most striking 
phenomeua of plant life, particularly of the 
iusectivorous plants, whose habits are likely to 
make them more attractive to ordinary 
Much of this little volume has already 
in print, but several new chapters are 
The illustrations are copious and striking (G. P. 








Putnam’s Sons),———The Messrs. Appleton & 
Co. publish, in this country, a handsome edition 
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of Grant J Allen's Flowers and their Polaiie. 
The work is intended as a first step toward a 
“Functional Companion to the British Flora.” 
The British Flora being now pretty well and 
fully described, the author proposes, for the next 
move in the line of botanic development, to 
throw what light he can on the question ‘“* why 
they are just what they are, and how they came 
to be so.”"——-—In the same class, published by 
the Messrs. Henry Holt & Co., is Edward 
BStep’s Plant Life; Popular Papers on the 
Phenomena of Botany. This is a far 
more original, thorough, systematic and sat- 
isfactory popular manual than the one first 
named above, though in the exposition and 
popular illustration of the special point in hand 
Miss Herrick holds her own. The chapters suc- 
ceed each other in such an order as to cover the 
ground of the general botanical philosophy and 
phenomena of plant life. The American edition 
contains an appendix, in which Mr. Step'’s 
scheme of cryptogamia is supplemented with 
another, compiled from various other sources, & 
work which, until the cryptogamists agree on 
their systems of classification, would seem 
hardly neceseary.——Much in the same general 
line isa handsomely manufactured 16mo from 
the press of the Messrs, Cassell & Co., Vignettes 
Srom Invisible Life, by John Badcock, F. R. M. 
8. The chapters of this volume are reprinted 
from The St. James Gazette, The author styles 
his work ‘‘a very pretentious little book.” It 
certainly falls in the class of scientific books 


which are designed to make a sensation. Hence, 
we have chapters on the ‘‘Tube-dwelling Broth- 
ers,” on “Animated Trumpets,” “Hats and 


Purses,” on ‘Social Crowned Heads,” ete., all 
of which indicates a book for popular use, de- 
signed to bring out the marvelous side of Nature's 
operations—a useful, legitimate and highly in- 
teresting, phase of the study.———The Messrs, 
Putnam publish, in their ‘ Advanced Science 
Series,” Mineralogy, by J. H. Collins, F. G. 8. 
The second volume of this handbook, which is 
now published, supplements the one published 
in 1878, with a systematic and descriptive 
manual of mineralogy. It 1s 80 brief as to be 
little more than a descriptive dictionary, but is 
practically complete up to 1881. In classifica- 
tion it follows the lines laid down by Dana with 
considerable closeness, and will be found to be 
a useful and compact manual for use especially 
in the feld.———-In this connection we name, 
also, Dr, Walter P. Manten’s Beginnings with the 
Microscope, a convenient working handbook, 
which introduces the beginner, by the shortest 
peth, to the tools he should use, the methods of 
preparing objects, the staining of specimens for 
examination, the methods of embedding and 
mounting them, and the general methods of 
work, 


”,.The appearance of The Journal of Chris- 
tian Philosophy for January, this week, reminds 
us of the recent dangerous illness of the accom- 
plished and indefatigable editor, who is now (as 
we aré more than glad to know) sufficiently re- 
stored to health to devote himself once more to 
his work. The number before us is unsurpassed 
in the Reviews of the whole year. It opens with 
a paper on “The Three Christian Graces,” by 
Dr. Talbot W. Chambers, in his happiest style, 
followed by a good paper on “The Theology of 
St. John,” by Dr. John Bodine Thompson, of 
Catskill, Prof. Chas. B. Warring, of Pough- 
keepsie, enters on a close examination of certain 
verses in the first chapter of Genesis, which is 
designed to bring out the agreement of the in- 
spired record, in some substantial, important 
points, with later scientific revelations. The 
paper is written in the same style, as to power 
and effectiverjess, as was shown in the author's 
recent contributions to the Science Monthly. 
Dr. Schaff makes some telling points in a 
paper on ‘‘The Principles of Protestantism and 
Romanism Cohtrasted.” General Armstrong 
gives his views, in the paper, entitled, ‘‘Les- 
sons from the Hawaiian Islands,” of the 
principles to Ve followed in the education of 
lower races. He offers some mild and friendly 
strictures on the too early abandonment of the 
field by the American Board, and believes that 
the spiritual work requires, for permanent suc- 
cess,co-ordination With effective secular training. 
Dr. Howard Crosby, in a short paper, offers 
some criticisms on Captain Conder’s views of the 
site of Ebenezer, Dr. Edward Beecher writes. 
with his usual force, on ‘* Modern Skepticism : 
its Causes and Remedy.” Phillips Brooks's 
paper on “The Power of Luther’s Humanity,” 
was originally designed for publication in these 
pages, but in the delay occasioned by the editor’s 
illness, appeared first elsewhere, and is now re- 
printed here. The Rev. Joseph 8. Van Dyke 
makes a number of strong points in discussing 
the question, ‘‘Is Man’s Moral Nature an Evolu- 
tiou from the Instinct of Animals?” ‘A Natural- 
ist’s Visit to Europe,” by Principal Dawson, is 
reprinted from Leisure Hours, 


..-From the National Temperance Society we 
have Save the Boys, a practical anti-tobacco and 
anti-liquor-drinking story, written to illustrate 
the temptations which assail well-to-do boys in 
cities, with wise suggestions to parents and sis- 
ters as to home influences. Its author, Marga- 


only an occasional anit at nelle ; but ” 
in her inveighing agairst C. (short for Coney 
Island, presumably) she seems to take it for 
granted that Sabbath and Sabaoth are synony- 
mous terms. Still better is the story of How 
Billy Went up in the World, by Annette L. No- 
ble, full of a good, healthy spirit, with no non- 
sense about it. Hannah, One of the Strong 
Women, 1s sensational, as Julia McNair Wright's 
stories are apt to be, and readable and uncom- 
promising on the question of strong drink, Asa 
work of art, the frontispiece (the one illustration 
of the book) is simply atrocious, as is also the 
frontispiece in Susy’s Opinions, by Faye Hun- 
tington, a collection of short temperance tales 
of no special merit. Holly Sprays is another 
little collection of short stories, written by Lucia 
E. F. Kimbal!, and showing some feeling for the 
poorer classes. 


.-It may not be generally known to our 
readers that the Rev. H. R. Haweis, of London, 
is himself an accomplished musician. He is not 
only a writer on musical subjects, who has 
thrown his enthusiasm into the new schools of 
music, and done much to bring them into vogue, 
but he can himself handle the bow with skill and 
effect. His latest publication on this subject is 
My Musical Memories, republished simultaneous- 
ly in England and in this country by the Messrs. 
Funk & Wagnalls, It is a book for all who 
love music or are interested in its development, 
Mr. Haweis writes with enthusiasm, and takes no 
pains to weigh his words or to moderate his 
opinions. He is for Wagner and all that stand 
for him, with bim and around him. He is bright, 
chatty, and writes in an animated style that 
aronses the reader and commands while it fires 
his intercat, 


...-There isa pathetic interest in Kate M. 
Farlow's Silent Life and Silent Lanquage ; or The 
Inner Life of a Mute in an Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, (Dayton, O., Christian Pub- 
lishing House.) The author is, herself, a deaf- 
mute and has been educated in one of the insti- 
tutions of which she writes. The object of her 
volume is to describe the life in these institutions, 
and methods employed in them to teach and 
train the patients, to remove prejudice and in- 
spire confidence on the part of the public. The 
accounts given are based on real studies and 
have the interest which belongs to fact. The 
book deserves success for the work’s sake. 


.. The Orange Judd Co. publish an excellent 
condensed little manual on The Soil of the Farm. 
The matter contained in it is contributed by the 
Messrs. J. B. Lawes, J. C. Morton, John Scott 
and George Thurber, authorities in the special 
fields they represent, and covers the whole 
ground of the improvement of the soil, the sup- 
port of its fertility, its repair under the waste of 
crops, and the principles in soil and climate on 
which fertility depends. It will be found a 
manual of great value, and uniting the widest 
practical experience with an intelligent com- 
mand of the principles which control the result. 


..The Messrs. Roberts Brothers, of Boston, 
reprint, so far as we can see verbatim, the 1859 
edition of the Memoirs of Margaret Fuller 
Ossoli, by R. W. Emerson, W. H. Channing and 
J. F. Clarke, in an inexpensive edition, two 
volumes in one. Nothing better than this 
memoir of the gifted author, so untimely lost, 
can be expected, and this edition is recom- 
mended by its cheapness.———-The same may be 
said of the edition just published by the same 
house, of Philip Gilbert Hamerton’s Intellectual 
Life. 


..We have noticed, as they appeared, the 
excellent elementary introduction to scientific 
study for young learners, published by the 
Mesars. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, under the general 
title of Science Ladders, Six in all have been 
published, and tke complete set is now pub- 
lished, bound in one volume. 


....-Mr. W. E. Russell, of this city, publishes 
The Poetical Works of John Milton, in a plain, 
serviceable, cheap and readable 16mo edition, 
with a brief sketch of the poet’s life. It is to be 
distinguished as the “‘ Russel) Edition.” 


..Mr. John B, Alden reprints, in three vol- 
umes, George Rawlinson’s Seven Great Mon- 
archies of the Ancient Eastern World, with 
maps and illustrations, from the edition of 1875. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Tue Life of ‘Chinese Gordon,” which 8. 
W. Green’s Sons lately published, has sold to the 
extent of thousands already. 


..Mr. Charles Reade’s last literary labor was 
the novel, ‘‘The Perilous Secret,” which is still 
running its course in the pages of Harper’s Ba- 
zar. This story he completed a few months before 
his death, and sent to the publishers entirely in 
shape for printing ; so his death will not inter- 
rupt ite progress. 

...-Mr. H. P. Du Bois, the editor for the 
United States of Le Livre, has just published, 
through the Bradstreet Press, of this city, an 
“ Historical Evsay on the Art of Book-binding.” 
The little pamphlet is very tastefully issued, and 





ret E. Winslow, writes directly, as a rule, with 
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..8ir John Lubbock’s book, “Chap” *rs in 
Popular Natural History,” with ninety ’ ustra- 
tions, will be ready early in May, by “homas 
Whittaker. At the low price at which: is pro- 
posed to issue the book, it will afford « oppor- 
tunity to many to read the fascinati: , 'ectures 
of this distinguished naturalist. 


--The May number of the Magazine of 
American History contains a spirited article by 
John Esten Cooke, on the “ Virginia Declaration 
of Independence in 1776.” As a historical study 
it is of genuine excellence, throwing fresh light 
upon old points, and presenting many new ele- 
ments of the subject. The persopal descriptions 
of the Virginia statesmen of the period are of 
particular interest. 


.-.-Dr. Schaff has just issued the fourth edi- 
tion of his ‘‘Creeds of Christendom” (Harpers, 
New York, 3 vols.) and s, second edition of his 
“Companion to the Greek Testament and the 
English Version,” (Harpers, 1 vol., 1884) both 
with considerable additions and various improve- 
ments. He is also prepr “1g an elaborate Ap- 
pendix to the second v ‘ume of his revised 
Church History (publish | 1883), on the newly 
discovered ‘Teaching 0. the Apostles,” which 
will contain an introduction, text and critical 
notes, . 


..The Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have 
in various stages of pr aration, for the beguile- 
ment of Summer leis re,-Mrs. Elizabeth Karr’s 
book, ‘‘The Americ:;,. Horsewoman,” in which 
minute instructio | in" the management of a 
horse, and details o i‘tume and equipment are 
given for lady eqy,sjrians; a novel by Miss 
Sarah Orne Jewett+,*‘A Country Doctor” ; Col. 
T. W. Higginson’s new “‘ Life of Margaret Fuller 
Ossoli” ; and Mrs. E. D. R. Bianciardi’s “At 
Home in Italy.” Other additions to the cata- 
logue of the firm.are a revised edition of that 
school-room classit, ‘‘Colburn’s Intellectual 
Arithmetic,” a new story by the author of 
Rutledge, and Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s “A 
Roman Singer.” 


«++eThe following are new works, to be issued 
by the Messrs, James R. Osgood & Co. during 
the Spring. ‘‘ Osgood’s Complete Pocket Guide 
to Europe; Edition for 1884” ; two new novels, 
**At Daybreak,” anonymons, and “A Midsum- 
mer Madness,” by Mrs. Ellen Olney Kirk ; Mias 
E. B. Chase’s “‘ Over the Border,” a book of 
Summer travel in ‘the land of Evangeline” ; 
and Mr. Robert Grant’s novel, “An Average 
Man.” Important features of the catalogue are’ 
a new volume of sketches by Mr. Howells, 
“ Three Villages,” ‘‘ Henry Irving’s Impressions 
of America,” by Mr. Joseph O. Hatton, and Uncle 
Remus’s most recent contribution to the library 
of plantation stories, ‘“‘Mingo; and other 
Sketches im Black and White.” 


..The German literary papers for the last 
week in March announce as immediately forth- 
coming Tischendort’s Novum Test t 
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Graece, Editio Octava critica Major, Volumen 
Ill. Prolegomena scripsit C. R. Gregory, 
additis curis E. Abbot, Pars prior (IV, 440 pp. 
octavo; 10 Mark). The last fasciculus of Vol- 
ume II appeared during the last months of 1872, 
just before the last illness and death of the 
famous author. Among Tischendorf’s papers 
no preparatory work for the next volume was 
found, so that Dr. Gregory, who, as early as 1876, 
undertook to complete this important work, had 
to begin ab initio and do entirely independent 
and original work. Only a few pages of the 
Editio Septima could be used for the new Pro- 
legomena. The new volume contains an ac- 
count of Tischendorf’s life and writings, a de- 
scription of the apparatus criticus, the gram- 
matical side of the textual criticism, condition 
and history of the text in comparison with the 
large editions of Tregelles and of Westcott and 
Hort (whose readings are not yet given in the 
critical apparatus), and, finally, a discussion of 
the uncial manuscripts, a number of which the 
editor has himself examined anew. The second 
parts of the Prolegomena, with the minuscules, 


etc., is te appear later, since extensive travels 
and further examination are necessary before 
this can be issued. The Prolegomena for the 
Editio Minor is to a a only after the entire 
completion of the Editio oe 
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Dr. Gutifrie’s Works, 11 Vols............ -10 00 
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Information and Illustration, Bowes. 1 50 
Hausser’s Period of Reformation...... 2 50 
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vq For APRIL, Contains: 


1. T.'\) PERSONALITY OF GOD. Pres, James H. 

‘AIBCHILD, D.D., Oberlin, O. 

I. IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT, Dr, H. von 

fal ithoust, Freiburg, Germany. 

III. @{REDITY AND DEPRAVITY. By the late Pror. 

#888 STUART PHELPS. 

IV. i sJANIO VIEWS OF CHRIST'S CONTEM- 
PO: ARIES. Prov. Grorox H. Sonoppr, Ph.D., 

- A rMlator from ihe Ethiopic of the Book of 

Enoch, 

Vv. THE THEOLOGY OF CANON MOZLEY. Rev. 

CyaRLes F. Tawine, Cambridge, Mass. 

VI. THE [NSPIRATION OF THE OLD TESTA- 

MET. Rev. Isnagt P. Warren, D.D., Port, 

lanc, Me. 

VII. RECENT EVANGELISTIC MOVEMENTS IN 

EUROPE, Pror, Samvuet Ives Curtiss, D.D., 

Chicago Theological Seminary. 

VIII, CKITIQUE OF PROF. WILLIAM ROBERT. 

SON SM:TH’S PROPHETS OF ISRAEL, Rev. 

IsRAEL DwInELL, D.D., Redwood, California. 

IX, THE NIAGARA GORGE AS A CHRONOMETER. 

Pror. G. Freperiok WRIGHT. 

X. ASSYRIOLOGY AND THE HEBREW LEXIOON. 

Pror. D. G. Lyon, Ph.D., Harvard University. 

With Departments devoted to Current Periodical 

Literature, Exegetical Notes and Book Notices. 
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superior in our literature in the region of the bizarre, 
A STORY OF THE LATIN QUARTER. By 
Francis Hodgson Burnett. 

Deals with the career of a young American painter 
» 2 s. One of the best of the author's famous short 
stories. 


TWO PURSE COMPANIONS. By George Par- 
sons Lathrop. 


The scheme of two college comrades to equalize their 
lots in life. 


OGLA MOGA. By David D. Lioyd. 


One of the best bits of comedy of recent years; the 
adventures of a puilentaropte New-Yorker in improv. 
ing the poor Indi 


A MEMORABLE MURDER, By Cecil Thaxter. 
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YREBTLAN , By Brander Matthews, 
west? and striking story of the Old and the New 


Cloth, 16mo, 50 cents each, 
THE FIRST VOLUME CONTAINS: 
WHO WAS SHE? By Bayard Taylor. THE DOCU- 
MENTS IN THE CASE. By Brander Matthews and 
H.C. Bunner, ONE OF THE THIRTY PIEVES, By 
W. H. Bishop. BALACCHI BROTHERS. By Rebecca 
Harding Davis, AN OPERATION IN MONEY. By 
Albert Webster. 
THE SECOND VOLUME CONTAINS: 

THE TRANSFERRED GHOST, By Frank R. 
Stockton. MRS. KNOLLYS. By the author of *‘ Guern- 
dale.” A MARTYR TO SCIENCE, By Mary Putnam 
Jacobi, M.D. A DINNER PARTY. By John Eddy. 
THE MOUNT OF SORROW. By Harriet Prescott 
Spofford. SISTER SILVIA. 6y Mary Agnes Tincker. 

For sale everywhere, or sent post-paid by 
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H. B. NIMS & CO., 
Manuafacturers, 


JUST PUBLISHED! 
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Fifty Years Among Sailors. An account of a won- 
derful revival upon the sea, By ©. J, Jones, D.D. 
“An Extraordinary Book,”—Dr, Haiti. “Crammed 
with Facts and Incidents."—Dr. CuYLER. 12mo, 628 
pages, Cloth, $1,50. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, Publishers, 

124 Nassau St., New York. 








Send for above new 52 page book containing 
illustrations of some of the finest residences in 
the country, together with complete informa- 
tion on the subject of Heating and Ventilation. 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE METHODIST GENERAL CON- 
FERENCE. 


Tux nineteenth delegated General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
met in Philadelphia, Thursday, May 1st. 
The General Conference, as is well known, 
meets once in four years, and is composed 
of clerical and lay delegates. The former 
are chosen by the various avnual con- 
ferences on the basis of one delegate for 
every forty-five members; the lay delegates 
by electoral conferences, there being two 
for each annual conference having more 
than two ministerial delegates. Some of 
the conferences have only two delegates, 
one ministerial and one lay, while quite a 
number have as muny as cight, six of one 
order two of the other. There are 
ninety-nine conferences in all; and they are 
entitled to 417 delegates, of whom 161 be- 
long to the lay order. The laymen consti- 
tute, therefore, somewhat more 
taird of the body. 

Of the 417 delegates entitled to sit, no 
fewer than 869 answered to the roll call on 
the first day; and this number has been 
largely added to by subsequent arrivals. 
In many cases reserves are in attendance, 
ready to take the places of their primaries, 
if the latter are not on hand or cannot serve 
until a later stage. The ten bishops—Simp- 
son, Bowman, Harris, Foster, Wiley, An- 


and 


than one- 


drews, Merrill, Foss, Hurst and Warren 
—were all present at the opening ses- 
sion. Bishop Simpson, the senior, who 


has been ill for three months, occupied the 
chair during the opening ceremonies, after 
which Bishop Bowman, the next in order 


of seniority of election, presided. The 
presidency is taken in this order by the 
bishops, euch holding it for one session in 
turn. 


The Conference holds its sessions in the 
hall of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, on Fourteenth and Chestnut Streets. 
It is said to have seating capacity for 1,200 
or 1,400 persons. The delegates occupy 
nearly all the floor; the first gallery is re- 
served for the most part for those who en- 
tertain the delegates, while the upper gal- 
lery, which is not a very desirable place 
for those interested in the proceedings, is 
free to all. Part of the expenses of the 
hall are paid for out of the rental of seats 
in a low gallery at the rear of the platform. 
These seats are sold for the season at $50 
each. The space in which the delegates 
are gathered is small for individual com- 
fort. Those of large frame and full pro- 
portions are placed at disadvantage by the 
narrow seats and close rows, while the air 
becomes oppressive during long sessions. 
The daily session is from 9 o'clock a.m. 
tolp.m. The afternoons are given up to 
committees, of which there are twelve 
standing, besides special committees. 

After the devotional exercises on the first 
day, the Conference elected a Secretary, 
the Rev. D. S. Monroe being chosen to 
this office by acclamation. He was accorded 
the privilege of naming his assistants, and 
his eight nominees were confirmed. Ad- 
dresses of welcome and response were 
then delivercd, Dr. Longacre and Gov. 
Pattison, of Pennsylvania (who is a lay 
delegate), speaking in behalf of Philadel- 
phia, and Bishop Bowman and Gen. Ciin- 
ton B, Fisk responding. Most of the rest 
of the session was taken up in drawing for 
seats, each delegation choosing iu the order 
in which its name was drawn from the hat. 
No little dissatisfaction was expressed by 
those coming last, who had to bestow them- 
selves in undesirable places. A session was 
held in the afternoon, at which a plan for 
the organization of the standing committees, 
prepared by Bishop Andrews, was taken up 
and discussed. The point which was most 
debated was that no delegate be appointed 
on more than two of the twelve committees, 
except in cases of delegations consisting of 
only two members. The Discipline requires 
that every delegation shall be represented 
on the Committee on Boundaries (of annual 
conferences), and the plan proposed, as an 
exception, that such delegation might ap- 
point its member of the Committee on 





tage. They must remain unrepresented on 
several important committees. Forexample, 
conferences having two delegates could only 
be represented on four committees, besides 
that on boundaries. It was by 
the objectors that it would the 
weak conferences. The advantages claimed 
for it were that it would give stable com- 
mittees, and facilitate the transaction of 
business. The discussion, which was spir- 
ited, was continued on the morning of the 
second day, Friday, when this feature of 
the plan was rejected and a substitute 
adopted, allowing each delegation to select 
the committees on which it may desire to 
be represented. Ata session held on the 
afternoon of Friday, the various delegations 
announced their appointees on the twelve 
committees, which are these: Episcopacy, 
Itineracy, Boundaries, Revisals, Temporal 
Economy, State of the Church, Book Con- 
cern, Missions, Education, Church Exten- 
sion, Sunday-school and Tracts, Freedmen’s 
Aid and Work in the South. The first six 
of these committees meet on Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday; the second six von 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. Each 
committee elects a chairman and secretary, 
except the Committee on Boundaries, 
which has a bishop for its president. Ac- 
cording to an unwritten rule the leader 
of each delegation—/. ¢., the one elected 
first, is appointed to the Committee on 
Episcopacy. Among other matters which 
the latter considers and reports upon is 
whether any new bishops, and if so, how 
many, ought to be chosen. 

Memorials, petitions and other papers 
are referred to the various committees, ac- 
cording to the subjects to which they re- 
late. The Committee on Itinerancy is 
considered second in importance to that on 
Episcopacy. The Committee on Bound- 
aries receives, considers, and decides all 
matters relating to conference lines, and 
its decisions are final. This Committee 
will have a very important question to 
settle with reference to a disagreement be- 
tween the Troy and Vermont Conferences. 
A district of the former was transferred to 
the latter four years ago, causing great 
dissatisfaction. The Committee on Epis- 
copacy organized, with Dr. Curry as chair- 
man; that on Itinerancy, with Dr. Buckley 
as chairman. Special committees were 
ordered on Lay Representation, the Bible 
Cause and Temperance. 

On Saturday a report of the Committee 
on Rules was taken up, discussed, 
amended and adopted. The rules, as 
adupted, do nor differ substantially from 
those used heretofore. 
—— 


Tue long dispute between the Porte and the 
Patriarch of the Greek community in Turkey 
has reached an important stage. The Patriarch 
is no longer the recognized head, his resignation 
having been accepted by the Porte. This result 
will bea disappointment and a defeat t» the 
Greeks. The Patriarch bad disregarded the 
Mixed Councilof the Greek Community in bis 
negotiations with the Grand Vizier, believing 
that he could obtain better terms without their 
help than withit. They resented this action ;and, 
though he obtained the desired concessions, they 
refused to ratify them and demanded bis resigna- 
tion. It is thonght they have been very unwise 
in this. The Metropolitan of Ephesus will act 
as locum tenens, In the Armenian community a 
similar excitement exists concerning the election 
of the Catholicos. The Catholicos, wno is the 
highest dignitary of the Armenian Church, re- 
sides at Echmiadzin in Russian Armenia ; but his 
spiritual jurisdiction includes the Armenian dio- 
ceses of Turkey ; and, these dioceses beimg more 
numerous than those of Russia, have hitherto 
had the preponderance at elections. In order to 
maintain this preponderance, the Patriarch of 
Constantinople had decided to hold a prelimin- 
ary election in that city and to send to the elec- 
tion at Echmiadzin two delegates bearing the 
unanimous vote of all the Turkish dioceses, As 
this procedure would render the election at 
Echmiadzin a mere empty formality, the Russian 
Government decidedly objects to it, and has for- 
mally declared that each delegate from Turkey 
will only be allowed to give one vote. The mod- 
erate party among the Armenians in Constanti- 
nople is ready to make concessions and anxious 
to obtain an amicable compromise ; but there is 
an extreme party, which condemns all concilia+ 
tory tendencies and seeks to use the incident 
rs AL means of SRT their antagonists 
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fested a desire to return to the ancient constitution 
of the Christian Church by the restoration of the 
Episcopacy. In name, indeed, it was restored some 
fifty years ago when the name of ‘ Bishop’ was sub- 
stitated for that of ‘Superintendent.’ But the 
change was in the name only, and the Danish bish- 
ops belong to the elass of ministers known in Scot- 
tish history as‘ tulchan bishops.’ The great bulk 
of the Danish clergy and a large portion of the laity 
began a movement, a few years ago, for the transfor- 
mation of those titular bishops into genuine bishops 
by means of Episcopal consecration from England. 
But the movement came to nothing, through the op- 
position of the late eminent and learned Dr. Hans 
Lassen Martensen, Bishop of Seeland, who wielded 
paramount influence. Bishop Martensen died about 
three months ago, and it is believed that his succes- 
sor does not share his objection to the revival of a 
genuine Episcopate. Therefore the occasional pres- 
ence of an able representative of the Anglican Epis- 
copate might leadto important and far-reaching re- 
sults.” 

He says the Danish ritual is more advanced 
than the English Church has been disposed to 
tolerate. ‘‘One of the most prominent objects 
ina Lutheran Church is the crucifix. Altar- 
lights are also used at the celebration of the 
Holy Communion. The celebrant faces east- 
ward, and wears a surplice under a vestment 
which is called a cope, but which is really more 
like a Greek chasuble than a Latin cope. 


. May is crowded with important ecclesias- 
tical assemblages. The General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church meets in Phila- 
delphia ; the General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Protestant Church, in Baltimore, May 16th ; 
the Genera! Conference of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, in Baltimore, May 5th; the 
General Conference of the African Meth. Epis. 
Zion Church, in New York, May 7th; the Gen- 
eral Synod of the Reformed (German) Church, 
in Baltimore, May 7th; the Southern Baptist 
Convention, in Baltimore, May 1st ; the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, in Sara- 
toga, May 15th; the Southern Presbyterian 
Church Assembly, in Vicksburg, Miss., May 15th ; 
The Cumberland Presbyterian Assembly, in Mc- 
Keesport, Penn., May 15th; the United Presby- 
terian General Assembly, in St. Louis, May 28th ; 
the General Eldership of the Church of God, in 
Wooster,O.,on May 28th ; next month the General 
Synod of the Reformed (Dutch) Church meets 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., (June 4th), and the 
Presbyterian Alliance holds its third General 
Council, in Belfast, Ireland, beginning June 
24th. 


” Wissions, 


Ueanpa, at the north end of the Victoria 
Nyanza, proves to be an admirable field for mis- 
sionary work. Not only are the inhabitants 
numerous and strong, but the capital, Rubaga, 
is visited by chiefs and kings of other tribes. 
Mr. O’Fiaherty has been able in this way to 
reach and teach the King of Koki, the King of 
Uvuma and others. He taught the King of Koki 
and his seven brothers; and the King himself 
has taught his wives and sisters to read the Word 
of God, The King is delighted with what he has 
heard from the ‘‘ white man,” and says his God 
is better than the lubari of tne Negroes, He 
wants teachers in his own country. Crowds 
have been taught to read. They learn with a 
quickness surprising to the missionaries. Mr, 
O’Fieherty says few English persons could learn 
so quickly, The chief and the priest of lubari, 
who were some time ago induced to drop their 
heathen practices, have remained firm, and have 
been active in spreading the truth. One day 
the priest came to Rubaga to attend a large 
gathering of the worshipers of iubari, and 
when upportunity offered he got up, “like an- 
other Peter in the midst, and stated with the 
force and eloquence of an Apollos, the reasons 
that forced him to leave his charms and reject. 
the service of lubari for the noble service of the 
Son of God. All were moved, and many went 
away pricked to the heart.” Four young officers 
have asked for baptism, and the missionaries 
were astonished to find how much they knew of 
Cbristianity. Two sub-chiefs and five women 
are also candidates for baptism. As for Mtesa, 
who is not dead, as was reported, Mr. O’Flaherty 
has little hope of him. He denies the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. 


..The mission of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in Mexico, embraces the territory lying 
around the city of Mexico, which is the central 
station. Radii lead to circuits in the states of 








promise. Superintendent Butler mentions as a 
difficulty and hindrance the regulation of mar- 
relations. Probationers who may be faith- 
ful in other require time and firm 
treatment to get right in this. The Rev. A. W. 
Greenman, of the Queretaro circuit, reports an 
attack on the mission premises by a mob, who 
had been roused by a pastoral of the Catholic 
bishop. The authorities gave prompt protec- 
tion. In Leon, church-members have been in- 
sulted, threatened and persecuted; but most 
of them held out against it nobly. 
-..-There has been, during the past few weeks, 
a very thorough-going revival in the Doshisha 
School in Kioto, Japan. So great was the feel- 
ing, and so intense the conviction of sin that 
men forgot to eat and to sleep. Nothing in the 
history of the school or the mission has been 
equal to it. The teachers were extremely anxious 
from the first lest the neglect of their physical 
wants by the students should produce serious 
injury. Their earnest cautions were, for some 
time, unheeded ; and it was not until two men 
utterly broke down that the students realized 
their exhausted condition, They then listened 
carefully and seriously to the advice of their 
teachers, and the best possible spirit prevails. 
The work is spreading to other parts of the mis- 
sion field in a most healthy and gratifying way. 
The warning against neglect of phyeical laws was 
sharp enough to be long remembered; and the 
effects of this lesson will be seen, it is believed, 
in a more quiet and trustful method of work on 
the part of the prospective pastors and preachers 
now in the school. 


Hews of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 


In the Senate, on Monday of last week the 
Cullom Interstate Commerce bill was reported 
and placed on the calendar. The Pleuro-pneu- 
monia bill was again taken up, was amended, 
and, on Tuesday, was passed. The bill provides 
for the establishment of a Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry and for the extirpation of contagious 
cattle diseases. The disease known as “Texas 
fever” was exempted from diseases intended to 
be included within the meaning of the act, so 
far as it concerned transportation to market. 
An amendment was edopted to strike ont alto- 
gether the reference to the slaughter of animals. 
The amount to be appropriated by the bill was 
reduced to $150,000. On Tuesday, also, a bill 
was introduced to grant a pension to Mrs, De 
Long, and the bill for the sale of the Iowa 
Indian reservation in Nebraska and Kansas was 
passed. The greater portion of Wednesday’s 
session was devoted to the consideration of the 
Shipping bill; but a joint resolution was passed, 
appropriating $25,000 to pay for the ceremonies 
of the Washington Monument dedication. On 
Thursday the bill was indefinitely postponed to 
release the members of the original Fitz-John 
Porter Court Martial from the obligation of 
secrecy so far as it relates to their votes. The 
Shipping bill was then taken up again, and its 
consideration was continued through Friday. 
The Senate was not in session Saturday. 


-.-.In the House of Representatives the 
greater portion of last week was occupied with 
debate on the Morrison Tariff bill. On Tuesday 
the Army Appropriation bill was reported. On 
Wednesday a Postal Telegraph bill was reported 
favorably, and a report was submitted in the con- 
tested election case of O’Ferrall against Paul, de- 
claring the contestant entitled to the seat. On 
Thursday a motion was adopted to close gener- 
al debate on the Tariff billon Tuesday, the 6th 
inst. The bill was, therefore, debated all that day 
and Friday. An extra session was held on Fri- 
day evening for the consideration of pension 
bills. The entire session of Saturday was de- 
voted to the consideration of the bill amending 
the Chinese Immigration act, which, after de- 
bate, was passed bya vote of 184 to 18. The 
object of the bill is merely to secure the effectu- 
al operation o/ the original anti-Chinese act. 


....The House Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors has about completed consideration of the 
River and Harbor Appropriation bill. The total 
amount appropriated will be between $12,000,000 
and $13,000,000. The bill, as now. prepared, ap- 
propriates for the Mississippi River and tribu- 
taries, $1,200,000 below Cairo; $500,000 from 
Cairo to the Ilithois River; $200,000 from the 
Llinois River to Des Moines ; $300,000 from Des 
Moines to St. Paul ; $600,009 for the Missouri ; 
$600,000 for the Ohio ; $35,000 for the Allegheny, 
and $40,000 for the Monongahela. 

....The statue of F. A. Muhlenberg, the first 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, con- 
tributed by the State of Pennsylvania, was re- 
ceived at the Capitol on Saturday, to be placed in 

Hall. The statue was madein Italy, by 
Blanche Nevin, daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
ofr Reformed 
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terial robes, revealing a Continental uniform. 





Muhlenberg in the act of throwing off his minis- 


-...-The annual report of the Geological Sur- 
vey is in preparation at Washington. An anal- 
ysis of a water from the Yellowstone was found 
to resemble closely the Apollinaris of Prussia, 
and may become a valuable article of commerce. 
Specimens of alum rock from New Mexico, 
where it is said to abound, have been found to 
possess special economic importance. The boil- 
ing point of mercury has been redetermined 
with great exuctness. 


...-President Arthur was compelled to decline 
the invitation to attend the opening of the new 
Produce Exchange Building in New York on 
Tuesday, having engagements to receive the 
Siamese Embassy at the White House on the 
afternoon of that day, and in the evening to re- 
ceive the members of the American Surgical As- 
sociation, which is in session in Washington this 
week. 


...-A telegram was received from Lieutenant 
Emory, at the Navy Department in Washington, 
on Friday of last week, stating that the “Bear” 
arrived at St. Johns at midnight, after a long 
passage, due to adverse gales. All on board 
were well, and the ** Bear” was expected to sail 
from St. Johns on Sunday. 





DOMESTIC, 


...-All the state and territorial delegates to 
the Chicago Convention have been chosen, the 
total number being 820. Each territory has 2 
delegates ; the remaining 802 are distributed geo- 
graphically as follows: the 6 Eastern States 
have 76; the 4 Middle States have 156; the 15 
Southern States have 300; and the 18 Western 
States have 270. It will take 411 votes to nomi- 
nate a candidate. The Tribune, of this city, 
claims 379 supporters of Blaine among the dele 
gates. The Times allows Blaine 340 votes on 
the first ballot, and gives Arthur 287 votes. 
The Philadelphia Press gives the following 
table: Blaine, 357; Arthur, 282; Edmunds, 70; 
Logan, 51; Sherman, 23; Hawley, 12; uncer- 
tain, 25. The New York Sun gives Blaine 300; 
Arthur, 298; Edmunds, 64; Logan, 55; Sher- 
man, 23; Hawley, 12; Gresham, 6; Fairchild, 4; 
Grant, 1; yet to be heard from, 57. 


..On May 1st six of the bills of the Roose- 
velt Committee, that make reformations in the 
offices of the County Clerk, the Register, the 
Surrogate, and the Sheriff of New York, were 
passed by the New York Senate. The first bill 
considered was that which gives the control of 
the Surrogate’s expenses to the Board of Estim- 
ate and Apportionment. The second bill author- 
izes the same Board to supervise the Sheriff's ex- 
pendituresfor the county of New York. The 
third prevents the overcrowding of Ludlow- 
Street Jail to the emolument of the Sheriff and at 
the expense of the county. The fourth puts the 
Register on a salary and turns his fees into the 
New York Treasury. The fifth gives the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment the control of 
the County Clerk’s expenditures, and the sixth 
puts the County Clerk on a salary of $15,000, in 
lieu of fees, 


....The Siamese Embassy arrived in New York 
by the steamship ‘ Alaska ” on Sunday, and was 
duly saluted fromthe harbor fortifications, in 
accordance with instructions received from 
Washington. Rear-Admiral C. R. P. Rodgers 
was deputed by the President to welcome the 
Embassy. The Siamese Minister, Prince Krom 
Mun Nare Varariddhi, brother of the King of 
Siam, is the accredited Ambassador to both Eng- 
land and the United States. He will live in Lon- 
don and will probably make an annual visit to this 
country. Besides the Minister there are in the 
party Prince Sonapandit, the Councilor, Major 
S’Nayh, of the Siamese army, Wilberforce Wyke, 
English attaché of the legation; Nai Tuan, the 
clerk, and Mr. Loftus, the Siamese interpreter. 


.. The six days’ walking match at the Madi- 
ison Square Garden, of this city, ended Saturday 
night, and resulted in a victory for Fitzgeraid, 
who made 610 miles, the highest score ever 
made in a six days’ walk. Rowell came second, 
with a score of 602 miles, also beating the pre- 
vious highest record. The total gate receipts 
are estimated at from $30,000 to $35,000, After 
expenses are paid, it is estimated that Fitzger- 
ald will receive $11,050; Rowell, $4,300; Pan- 
chot, 2,350; Noremac, $1,400; Herty, $1,000; 
Vint, $800; and Elson, $600. 


--The plans and proposals for the Garfield 
manument of Cleveland, Ohio, were opened on 
May Ist, according to the ‘fixed in the ad- 
vertisement, and the and models are 
‘being arranged in a suitable room. After they 
are arranged, the authorized committee will 
make an examination and award the prizes. 
This will occupy some weeks, perhaps months. 
But until the award is made the public will not 
be permitted to see the models and designs. A 
detachment of the regular army still guards the 
remains of the dead President. 


....On Thursday, the Ist of May, the “The- 
tia,” the flag-ship of the Greely Relief Expedi- 





tion, sailed from the Brooklyn Navy Yard, bev- 
“fam on bard 4000 pounds of pr, 1,00 


pounds of gun cotton and 600 torpedoes, These 
explosives will be used for removing ice obstruc- 
tions. Secretaries Chandler and Lincoln were 
present at the departure of the vessel, Work is 
being pushed rapidly on the “Alert,” the only 
one of the fleet which has not yet sailed. She 
will follow the other two vessels to St. John’s on 
May 10th. 


....There are three cases of yellow fever on 
the United States steamer ‘‘ Portsmouth,” at 
Newport, RB. I. Dr. Turner, city physician of 
Newport, visited the ship and reported that all 
are doing well and that there is no danger of 
contagion. 


..Severe wind-storms and forest-fires are 
reported from various portions of the country. 





FOREIGN. 


. Report says that Berber in the Sdidan has 
surrendered tothe rebels, that Hussein Pacha 
proclaimed the evacuation of the town, that the 
inhabitants started for Cairo, and that the 
troops marched out to join the rebels. Commu- 
nication with Khartfiim is cut off—the old re. 
port. Mr. Gladstone, however, stated, in the 
House of Commons, that the latest advices from 
Khartdm indicated that the city was in no mil- 
itary danger. On April 9th, General Gordon 
telegraphed that 300 Turkish infantry and 1,000 
cavalry could accomplish the relief of Khartim 
and crush the Mahdi in four months, Sir Evelyn 
Baring telegraphed to Earl Granville that it 
would be impossible to organize a Turkish force 
in time to be of any use, and that to dispatch 
troops of the Sultan would involve political 
difficulties. On April 23d Earl Granville tele- 
graphed to Mr. Egerton as follows: 

**General Gordon should be immediately in- 

structed to keep us informed in regard to any im- 
mediate or prospective danger at Khartfm, and that, 
in order to be prepared for such danger, he should 
advise us in regard to the force necessary to secure 
his removal. We do not propose to supply him with 
a force for the purpose of making military expedi- 
tions, such being beyond the scope of his commission 
and contrary to the pacific policy which was the 
purpose of his mission.” 
The Egyptian conference is to be held in Lon- 
don, but at what date is very uncertain. An- 
swers to the English proposals have been received 
from the five Powers. The French Government 
will not consent to the work of the conference 
being confined altogether to financial matters, 
but wishes, practically, to bring the whole 
Egyptian question before the conference. /t is 
not probable that the British Government will 
allow this, 

. Advices from Pekin state that the city is 
quiet. A strong force is assembled there. Active 
defensive preparations are being made through- 
out the provinces, especially at Nankin and at 
the mouth of the Yang-tse-Kiang River. Ad- 
miral Courbet, commander of the French fleet 
in Tonquin, telegraphs that he has made arrange- 
ments for the reception of M. Patonstre, French 
Ambassador to China, and will provide him with 
a strong escort to accompany him to Hué, the 
capital of Anam, whither he is going on impor- 
tant offftial business. An imperial decree of 
April 28th, appoints Shut-Sing-Chen Minister to 
France in place of the Marquis Tseng. Li-Fony- 
Pao, Minister to Germany, will act temporarily 
at Paris. 


....The steamship “‘State of Florida,” of the 
State Line Steamship Company, is long overdue, 
but its passengers are believed to be safe. The 
“‘ City of Rome,” on its way to Liverpool, was 
signaled by a vessel, but the signals being in- 
distinct, did not stop or reply to the signals. It 
is believed that the vessel sighted had rescued 
some, if not all of the passengers of the ‘‘ State 
of Florida,” which is supposed to have struck 
an iceberg. All these suppositions do not tend 
to dissipate entirely the anxiety of the relatives 
and friends of passengers. 


..The High Bluff branch of the Farmers’ 
Union, of Manitoba, passed resolutions, on the 
8d of May, setting forth that the Dominion Gov- 
ernment, having denied their just rights, and 
treated the moderate requests of the Legislature 
with contempt, the interests of Manitoba de- 
mand that they shall no longer remain a party 
to the Dominion Confederation. It then calls 
upon the Provincial Legislature to claim the 
right of Manitoba to ge her own affairs, 
and to become an independent British colony. 





.-..-The marriage of Princess Victoria of 
Hesse, to Prince Louis of Battenburg, took place 
at Darmstadt, on Wednesday of last week. 
Among the royal guests were Queen Victoria, 
the Prince and Princess Imperial of Germany, 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, Princess Bea- 
trice, Prince William of Prussia, and Prince 
Alexander of Bulgaria, the brother of the bride- 
greom. 


---On Tuesday of last week 2 terrific powder 
magazine explosion occurred in San Antonio, 
near Havana. The dead and wounded number 
over one hundred, 
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METHODS OF A GREAT DRY GOODS HOUSE. 


BOW ORDERS BY MAIL ARE FI LED.—A SYSTEM 
FEAT WORED AG 2 BE. AGNES, 


Tux machinery of « retail retail 

seen, bY Bien, ton aedamenand arid er prea err the 
uses are to have as many em- 
orders from 


ployés to attend to filling of 
situa’ 


who set out to do a day’s and spend an 
hour to buy a piece of is 1 
true of the of Messrs, O'Neill & Co., of 
Sixth Ave. Having grown steadily in their local 
i wth, they f. und it - inthe Acteoan 
n ‘o necessary, ai 
of 1883, to start a z t, 


retail houses t the system, and 
they gathered in the best men could find in 
fe rival they ed in perfect- 


ng the system, ao that now, oon hundreds 
of” pine me of dollars flow into them through 

the mails, not a half-dozen orders go astray, even 
a * a ert time. 


eir 8: 
wines ugh which 


area pamphlets, of 165. pages each, have been 


fold. 

When a letter containing an order is received, 
it is indorsed with a letter indica: the month 
=< a representing the date. amount 

is stamped on the back of the letter 
ae is sent to the cashier, who re-checks it, and 
the amount is entered in the cash-book. Blank 
forms are then made out containing the articles 
required, and are sent to the he of the de- 
ao mane in which the goods are sold. The ar- 
Kicles are bundled up ; a tag is fixed to them with 
the name, address, and shipping a of the 
buyer ; they are sent ae mailing 
department, whence they a sent to 
the packers, who ship them to the 
customers. Then the letters are filed away ac- 
cording to the initial letters of the names and 
the date, and they can be found in the future 
for reference with the cost of about a minute’s 
search. There is one other condition which 
makes the department perfect; it is that the 
orders are filled on the same day on which they 
are received, and the customer finds no delay or 
difficulty in receiving his goods. On all orders 
amounting to $50, and aye tee $100, they bear half 
of the mail and ex! arges, and over $100 
they send the g to their destination free of 
charge.—New York Tribune, 





‘THE USE OF Madame Porter's Cough Balsam 
for the past forty years has given proof of its 
efficacy in pulmonary complaints. As time 
makes the facts wider and better known, the 
Balsam is fast becoming a staple necessity 
among all classes. Price, 25, 50, and 75 cents 
per bottle. Sold by all Druggisis. 
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will still reveal two glittering 
rows of unsullied ivory. 
“ BIXBY’S ROYAL POLISH” 
F OR LADIES’ SHOES, 
The only Gloen Dressing that Noftens Leather 
‘BIXBY’S BEST BLACKING”’ 


FOR GENTS’ BOOTS, 
A Combined Polish and Leather Preservative, man- 
ufactured by 
S. M. BIXBY & Co., 
174 and 176 Washington St.. NEW YORK. 
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THE METHODIST GENERAL CON. 
FERENCE. 


Amerioan Methodism is, without doubt, 
the greatest religious fact, whatever con- 
clusions may be drawn from it, of the age. 
Ite constituency, in this the centennial year 
of its organic life, is larger than was the en- 
tire population of the United States in 1784. 
It counts almost four million members, and 
may claim to bave almost, if not quite, one- 
third of the American people under its in- 
fluence. It has not attained to its present 
vast proportions by immigration, like the 
Roman Catholics, but by the faithful propa- 
gation of the Gospel of love and life. It 
has got hold of and lifted the masses and 
impressed its character upon them and 
touched the national heart as no other 
Church has been able to touch it. Itis a 
fact of power, of growth, of inspiration, of 
vast influence. 

The General Conference which is now 
in session represents nearly one-half of the 
Methodist element in the United States. It 
is no injustice to the other divisions to say 
that the Methodist Episcopal Church wields 
a power and possesses possibilities which 
twice the sum of their influence and oppor- 
tunities would not equal. It occupies the 
entire territory, it has accumulated wealth 
and facilities, it is united, it has energy and 
power of concentration. These are simple 
facts which we wish to state, without at- 
tempting to draw any lessons from them 
now. 

The body gathered in Philadelphia com- 
mands respect not only on account of what 


it represents, but for its personnel. It is a | 


pete on 





and with expedition. The presence of 
many who have served in previous General 
Conferences, gives steadiness and direct- 
ness to the deliberations. 

Many of the questions which will come 
before this Conference are of great impor- 
tance, The Conference is the supreme body 
of the Church, the final authority. Its 
action touches every interest of the Church. 
The itinerancy, which is to the Church 
what the circulatory system is to the phys- 
ical frame, demands attention, and many 
plans will doubtless be offered for its 
modifieation; Mission, hom: and foreign; 
the work among the Freedmen; the caste 
question ; the publishing interests; the Sun- 
day-school department; education; Church 
extension—all these subjects must be con- 
sidered and acted upon, and time and care 
and calmness and wisdom are indispensa- 
ble, if they are to be settled properly. 

Legislation, however, though supreme in 
importance, is not supreme, we fear, in in- 
terest to the delegates. The elections, 
which do not usually begin until the twelfth 
or fifteenth day of the session, absorb 
much of their thought and time, and 
threaten serious evils. Positions of power 
and responsibility are to be filled. Men are 
naturally ambitious to fill them, and a mul- 
tiplication of candidates inevitably causes 
a struggle. The temptation to resort to the 
methods of the politician must comé with 
force upon the best of men, under such 
circumstances. The intensity of interest 
cannot but distract the attention, until the 
elections are over, when many discover 
that the regular business is growing weari- 
some. If all the elections, except for bish- 
ops, were taken out of the General Con. 
ference, or begun on the second or third 
day, the legislative value of the sessions 
would be vastly iucreased. The creation 
of a sort of senate to attend to this busi- 
ness might be an advantage. 

As the episcopate is the highest office in 
the Church, the interest in the elections 
centers in the vote and canvass for men to 
fill the vacancies in it. The character and 
qualifications of every person named for 
the honor are severely tried. If he have a 
weak place in his record, a flaw in his 
character, or other lack of fitness, it is soon 
brought to light, though partisanship ex- 
erts itself to cover it. The qualities 
generally thought to be indispensable for 
the episcopacy are spirituality of the saint- 
ly type, executive capacity, pulpit ability, 
personal purity and dignity, and good 
physical health. Men who are believed to 
rank low in personal character meet with 
strong opposition. So far, such have been 
kept off the bench, but it is possible for 
combinations, and what is known in poli- 
tics as ‘‘ trading,” to secure the election of 
an unfit person and the defeat of a good 
and competent man. We trust such meth- 
ods are as yet unknown in these elections. 

It is early yet to venture predictions on 
the result of the episcopal election. It is 
doubtful if the sentiment has crystallized 
around any ofthe candidates save, perhaps, 
John H. Vincent. Of the four (four is the 
probable number) to be elected, he may be 
safely named as one. His record is clean 
and pure, his executive capacity is un- 
doubted, and his platform ability is of a 
high order. Among the other candidates 
talked of are Presidents Buttz and Ninde, 
who are loved and honored by all; Dr. J. 
M. Buckley, versatile, strong, safe; Dr. 
James M. King, independent, vigorous and 
successful as pastor and preacher; Dr. 
Mallalieu, of Boston, the friend of Bishop 
Gilbert Haven, anda firm hater of caste, 
and Dr. A. 8. Hunt, the widely-known and 
highly-esteemed Secretary of the American 
Bible Society. Besides these, there are ed- 
ucators, secretaries, missionaries, and 
others who have supporters. 

Among other important offices to be 
filled are those of Book Agents, of Mission- 
ary and other Secretaries, and of Editors of 
the various Advocates. arly, it is not 
for the best interests of the Church press 
hat thé editors are compelled, every four 


‘years, to submit to the test of re-election by 


the General Conference. They, of all men, 
ought to have a sense of permanence. 


‘The offices to be filled are een of ce, 
conta 
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its restrictions, appears at a disadvantage. 
Men who win a commanding influence in 
the pulpit are drawn toward these offices, 
and when they step into them are con- 
scious that they are stepping higher. Isnot 
that a great fault in a system which forces 
its ablest preachers into other lines of 
Church activity? Wedo not say that these 
offices ought to be lowered, but that the 
pastorate ought to be elevated. Four years 
agothree flourishing educational institu- 
tions were decapitated to make bishops. 
Two or three are threatened with the same 
deprivation by this General Conference. 
Is this wise or safe? 
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THE INDEPENDENT VOTERS. 


Any one who undertakes to solve the 
question of the success or failure of the 
Republican Party at the next election, 
without taking into the account that class 
of citizens known as Independent voters, 
especially in this state, will make a 
very grave mistake. These voters are not 
80 insignificant, in either numbers or in- 
fluence, that it is safe to pass them by 
altogether in the attempt to forecast the 
probable future. 

Who, then, are these Independent voters? 
We answer this question in general by say- 
ing negatively that they are not a set of 
‘‘cranks,” or ‘‘ sore-heads,” or disappointed 
office-seekers, or politicians who hope to 
reward themselves and their friends with 
the spoils of success. We answer ‘till 
further by saying that their proclivities are 
toward the Republican Party, and that, 
other things being equal, they would be 
much more likely to vote with the Repub- 
licans than with the Democrats. This 
grows out of the difference between the 
two parties in their general character and 
record. Asa still further answer, we add 
that the Independent voters have become 
thoroughly disgusted with the system of 
‘‘machine” politics, by which a few 
‘‘bosses” manipulate conventions and 
make nominations, and, if they succeed in 
electing their candidates, demand and dis- 
tribute the patronage of the Government as 
the reward for party services. They do 
not believe in this kind of politics, and are 
determined to break it up at all hazards, 
On this subject they have strong convic- 
tions and courage enough to embody those 
convictions in action. The recent progress 
of Civil-Service Reform in this country is 
largely due to the influence of this class of 
voters. 

The result is that the Independent voters, 
though naturally Republican in their pro- 
clivities, are not of the thick-and,thin class 
that will accept and sustain anything that 
happens to bear upon it the Republican im- 
press. They claim the right to do their 
own thinking, and are determined to exer- 
cise it, The mere fact that a candidate is 
nominated by the Republican Party will 
not necessarily secure their votes. Whether 
they will vote for him or not depends, in 
part, upon the question whether the nom- 
ination was honestly and fairly made as a 
just expression of the popular preference, 
and, in part, upon the question whether the 
candidate having the requisite capacity for 
the duties of the office, has also a character 
and public standing that entitle him to the 
respect and confidence of his fellow-citi- 
zens. They demand these conditions and 
these qualifications for office; and if they 
are not supplied, their votes cannot be 
had. 

This, without going into greater detail, 
is substantially a true picture of the men 
who are known as Independent voters; and 
we say frankly that, in their general prin- 
ciples and in the objects at which thay aim, 
they have our hearty sympathy. In this 
state especially they have become practi- 
cally a political power of no mean propor- 
tions. Their number in this city and Brook- 
lyn, saying nothing about other parts of the 
state, is sufficient to turn the scale, either 
for or against the Republican Party, at the 
next election. ‘This state will cast thirty- 
six electoral votes for President and Vice- 
President at the next election of these offi- 
























chance of electing its candidates, with the 


electoral votes of this state against them; 
and whether these votes will be for or 


against the Republican candidates will de- 


pend mainly upon the course of the Inde- 
pendent voters in the State of New York, 
in the sense that their course will be suffi- 
cient to.determine the result. If New York 
State is the pivotal state, then it is just as 
true that the Independent voters of this 
state are the pivotal voters. 

We take for granted that the gentlemen 
who will compose the Chicago Committee 
will be men of common sense, and that, if 
they mean to secure the election of the 
candidates they nominate, they will not by 
the candidates alienate the Independent 
vote of the great State of New York. If 
they do so, they might as well make no 
nomination, since without this vote the 
party in this state will almost certainly be 
defeated, and, if in this state, then defeated 
in the nation. We may be mistaken; but 
our strong conviction is that neither Mr. 
Blaine nor President Arthur would be an 
acceptable candidate to the Independent 
voters of New York State, or have any- 
thing like a reasonable prospect of securing 
their support. The probabilities are just 
the reverse; and, hence, we say, as we did 
last week, that the nomination of either of 
these gentlemen would be a mistake. We 
greatly fear that it would be a fatal mis- 
tuke. We, last week, named Senator Ed- 
munds as more than the equal of either of 
these men, and far more available for the 
purposes of success in the state of New 
York. He would be heartily supported by 
the Independent voters, and would not be 
objectionable to any other class of voters. 

We are not committed to the political for- 
tunes of Senator Edmunds, rather than those 
of any other man, much as we admire his 
splendid abilities and excellent public 
record. What we most desire is the success 
of the Republican Party for the sake of its 
principles, and, consequently, the nomin- 
ation of a candidate, who, in his character 
and abilities, will supply in their best form 
the conditions of this success. With such 
a candidate the chances for victory. are 
exceedingly good, and without him they 
would be more than doubtful. With the 
loss of this state they amount to almost 
nothing. 


_—e 


WOMEN IN THE ENGLISH UNI- 
VERSITIES. 


How long must conservative America lag 
behind progressive England in the matter 
of equal privileges to women? Last week 
Oxford, following Cambridge, by vote in 
Convocation, decided to admit women to 
the honvr examinations. These ancient 
universities, with all thvir traditions be- 
hind them, have been conquered by Girton 
and Newnham Colleges at Cambridge, and 
by Somerville and Lady Margaret’s Hall, in 
Oxford, and now declare that women shall 
be allowed to compete for honors with the 
male students at every examination, except 
the last, which confers the degrees. That 
is not yet allowed, though it must be very 
soon. Already London University gives 
women its full degrees, on passing the ex- 
aminations. The only difficulty, tempora- 
rily in the way, is that it would follow 
that female graduates will have the right to 
vote in Convocation, and to assist in elect- 
ing members of Parliament to represent the 
universities. But this is a matter of a few 
months, or two or three years at the most. 
The battle of equal educational rights, in 
the same universities, has been substantially 
carried in England. 

How long, we repeat, must our American 
universities and colleges lag behind? 
Harvard thinks it does well if it prevides 
an ‘‘annex,” where women can have similar 
instruction, in part, to that given in the 
college classes, and from which they can 
receive certificates that they have pursted 
their stucies. barren honor is all. Ox, 
ford will allow women to compete with 
men in the same examinations, Cambridge 
has allowed it for three years; but Harvard 
must yet protect its men from any such 
shock to their shame-faced modesty. Yale 
does not even have its annex. But the 
younger universities, Mithigan, and Cor- 
—_ and Johns — allow women to 
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universities are bound to follow. their lead. 


Here, however, the problem is a somewhat 


more radical one, owing tothe different con- | 


stitution of our colleges. Here oth sexes 
must recite, as they do in so many colleges, 
in the same classes; and this is what is 
deprecated. There the instruction is given 
in special women’s “ Halls” or ‘‘ Colleges” 
within the University, and only the examina- 
tions are in common. But our own obser- 
vation has abundantly shown that, to say 
the least, no greater evil results from hav- 
ing the two sexes attend lectures together, 
sitting on the same benches, than follows 
from having them dance at the same balls and 
occupy chairs together in the same theater, 








THE PHELPS-EDMUNDS CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. 


ConGREssMAN Puetps, of New Jersey, in 
his letter published in The Hvening Post, of 
this city, defending Mr. Blaine against cer- 
tain current imputations, made a reference 
to Senator Kdmunds, not ostensibly for the 
purpose of condemning the conduct of the 
Senator, but rather to vindicate his friend 
Mr. Blaine, by showing that the latter had 
done no more than the former, and hence, 
that, if Mr. Blaine was an offender, Senator 
Edmunds was equally so. The statement 
of Mr. Phelps isthat Senator Grimes and 
Senator Edmunds “ acquired their interests 
in the Burlington and Missouri road while 
they were in the Senate,” and that ‘‘they 
both supported the bill to restore the land 
grant to their road.” The natural inference 
from this language is that these gentlemen 
had acquired this interest when they voted 
‘to restore the land grant to their road.” Mr. 
Phelps speaks of it as ‘‘ their road,” and im- 
plies that it was ‘‘ their road,” in the sense 
that they were personally interested in it, 
when they voted as he says they did. The 
suggestion is that this interest in the road 
might have influenced the vote of Senator 
Edmunds. The Tribune, of this city, placed 
this construction upon the language of Mr. 
Phelps. 

Senator Edmunds, in his letter to Mr. 
Phelps, refers to the statements of the lat- 
ter, and says that, taken in connection with 
the rest of the letter to The Hvening Post, 
they ‘‘ evidently meant that, at the time of 
the legislation referred to, 1 was in some 
way interested in that road or its securi- 
ties.” Whether so intended or not, this is 
the natural inference and suggestion of the 
words used; and they were so construed 
by The Tribune, of this city. The answer 
of Senator Edmunds is that both Mr. Phelps 
and The Tribune ‘are totally mistaken” as 
to the facts. At the time of the legislation 
in question he had no interest whatever in 
the stock or bonds of that road, and did 
not then expect to have; and it was not 
until some three months afterward that he 
acquired an interest therein by purchase, 
in open market, of some of the stock and 
bonds of the road. This completely dis- 
poses of the inference and the suggestion 
that lie upon the face of the letter of Mr. 
Phelps, and shows that neither has any 
foundation in facts. 

It is, moreover, not true that the legisla- 
tion referred to was ‘‘to restore’ a land 
grant to any road, as stated by Mr. Phelps. 
The legislation provided as follows: 

“That the act of Congress, approved July 2d, 
1864, granting certain lands to the Burlington 
& Missouri Railroad Company, to aid in ex- 
tending its road through the then Territory of 
Nebraska, to connect with the Union Pacific 
Railroad, shall be so constrned as to authorize 
the Burlington & Missouri Railroad Company to 
assign and convey to a railroad company, to be 
organized under the laws of the State of Ne- 
braska, all the rights, powers, and privileges 
granted and conferred by said act, and subject to 
all the conditions and requirements therein 
contained, with the additional right to change 
the located line of.said road so as to connect with 
the Union Pacific road at any point east of the 
one hundredth meridian of west longitude.” 

Here is no land grant, and no restoration 
of aland grant. The whole object was to 


enable the Burlington & Missouri Railroad - 
Company, that was an Iowa corporation, 
organized when Nebraska was a territory, 
andto which a land grant had been made 
in 1864, to transfer its rights and powers to 
a railroad company to be organized under 
the laws of Nebraska, that had now become 
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| sign and convey all its rights and powers to 
the new company thus organized. The 


action created no new grant, and restored 


no grant. 

Mr. Phelps, in the attempt to make a 
parallel between the conduct of Senator 
Edmunds and that of Mr. Blaine, in the 
Little Rock business, certainly had not 
made himself sure of the facts, on at least 
one side of the assumed parallel. Wedo 
not care here specially to discuss the ques- 
tions that relate to the conduct of Mr. 
Blaine in relation to the Little Rock road 
It is enough for our present purpose that the 
false impression in relation to Senator Ed- 
munds, naturally made by the letter of Mr. 
Phelps, has no foundation in facts. It is 
certainly true that the Senator made no 
reference afterward te any special services 
which he had rendered to the Burlington 
& Missouri Railroad Company, as a reason 
why he was entitled to special considera- 
tion. at its hands. The friends of Mr. 
Blaine can claim no such fact in his behalf, 
since his letters to Mr. Fisher show just 
the opposite. It is very well known that 
Mr. Blaine was exceedingly anxious to pre- 
vent these letters from passing under the 
scrutiny of the public eye, thereby show- 
ing at least some fear that they might prove 
damaging to his reputation. We do not 
think it best for the Republican Party to 
load itself, in the person of its candidate, 
with this controversy about Mr. Blaine’s 
connection with the affairs. of the Little 
Rock road, as would be the fact in the 
event of his nomination. The letter of Mr. 
Phelps, taken in connection with the dis- 
cussion that has grown out of it, very 
clearly shows that the party had better not 
undertake to shoulder this load. 


A LESSON FROM DAKOTA. 


Ir is a true story y which we tell. A new 
town in Dakota was named after a wealthy, 
generous man in the East. He wanted to 
do a handsome thing for the town, and so 
he gave it a well-furnished library. Few 
libraries have, at their start, so full and 
wisely selected a catalogue of books. 

Then he wanted to give the town a 
church. As soon as his desire was known, 
a number of denominations started their 
organizations, hoping to get the benefit of 
his liberality. They could agree to read 
Shakespeare together, but there was 
trouble about getting them to worship God 
together. He is a Baptist, and has given 
his tens of thousands to Baptist institu-- 
tions, and would have preferred to give 
his money to a Baptist church. But | 
there were scarce half a dozen Baptist | 
families in the town; and, still worse, 
he saw that if he built a Baptist 
church, it would refuse its fellow- 
ship to the Jarge majority of Christian peo- 
plein the town. it occurred to him to 
build a Baptist church, with the provision 
that it should always be ac open commun- 
ion church. But a little reflection showed 
that that would not do. It would put the 
church conspicuously in the position of 
protest and conflict in its own denomina- 
tion. It would puta stigma, in the view 
of a large part of the denomination, on 
any young man who should accept its pas- 
torate, and would make him thereby inelig- 
ible to a call elsewhere. It, therefore, 
seemed impossible for our Baptist friend, 
notwithstanding his best desires, to give his 
money for the church of his own denomi- 
nation. His final decision was to build a 
Congregational church at a cost of fifteen 
thousand dollars, and he will pay, for a 
series of years, half the salary of iis minis- 
ter. 

This isa specimen of the injury which 
close communion does to the Baptist de- 
nomination. It is kept in control by the 
pressure of a number of stiff sectarians, 
whose power is decreasing, but whose busi-— 
ness it is to keep the barbs sharp on the | 
fences which separate their sheep from 
other of the Lord’s folds. The laymen: in 





‘ the body find it increasingly hard to under- | + 
stand what is the use of this ultra-sectarian- -|.7 


ism. So do the teachers in the colleges and 


seminaries. These influences work slowly, 
but those who look back as much 9s ten or 
a dozen years can see the growth in 
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-tist denomination in the North. will awake 
} to the surprised and glad consciousness 
that it no longer sets itself. up as having a 
peculiar and exclusive right to the’ ordi- 
nances of the Christian Church. 


Ehitoriat Botes. 


Tux Scotch Congregationalists are not a large 
body, and they have but 101 churches, and 
14,000 communicants. Their seventy-secon 
anniversary meeting, held at Glasgow, shows 
plenty of vigor, even in the land of Preshy- 
terianism. An event not without interest to 
Americans who know him, through his associate 
editorship of the Bibliotheca Sacra, is the call,of 
Principal D, W. Simon, D.D., of Spring Hill 
College, Birmingham, to be Principal of the 
Congregational Theological Hall, in Edinburgh, 
in place of the aged and infirm Lindsay Alex- 
ander. Principal Simon is a pupil of Dorner, 
in full vigor, one of the best German scholars 
in Great Britain, and fully alive to all the ques; 
tions of the day. He is orthodox, but progres- 
sive. This was evident in his address before thé 
Congregational Union, where he sought to show 
that we must rely chiefly on the internal evidence, 
the persuasion of the Holy Spirit, for the inspir- 
ation and authority of the Scriptures, and affirmed 
that the external evidences, while sufficient 
for the believer, who hed already accepted the 
Bible on the internal evidence, were no more 
than probable evidence, and were easily resisted 
by the skeptical tendencies of our age. He 
showed that miracles and prophecy, so much re+ 
lied on by the elder apologists for the defense of 
Christianity, were, in our times, a burden for the 
Qhureh to carry and an obstacle to the faith. of 
scientific men. The address made a profound 
impression, and was enthusiastically applauded, 
It is easy to see that Principal Simon has taken 
his position with the New Theology men, or 
rather has roused, as he should, the ancient 
Puritanism over against the later scholasticism 
and Anglican Evangelicalism, The Scotch Con+ 
gregationalists of Scotland are proposing & 
union with the Evangelical Union Church of 
Scotland. This is a small body which broke off 
from the Presbyterian Church of Scotland, 
under the lead of Dr. Morrison, and are often 
called Morrisonians. They are and have 
always been moderate Calvinists and _ lib- 
eral Presbyterians. Principal Fairbairn, of 
Airdale, was once a member in that body. It 
ought to be easy to unite them with the Congre- 
gational Union. The differences are few and 
are comparatively unimportant. The Congrega- 
tionalists of Scotland have some interesting 
customs. It is their habit to celebrate the Lord’s 
Supper every Lord’s day, after sermon. This 
celebration is brief and simple, after the manner 
of the ancient Church. They prefer to baptize 
in the homes of the people rather than in the 
churches. This is another ancient and excellent 
custom. It seems that many of the pastors 
baptize the children of regular attendants of the 
services who desire to train up their children in 
the Christian faith, whether they are communi- 
cants or not. 








We said, not long ago, that the best Anglican 
scholars, such as Lightfoot, Stanley, Milman, 
and Farrar, have abundantly recognized it asa 
fact that the Episcopacy is a growth only of an 
earlier, simple form of Church government. We 
are indebted to J. F. Ohl, D.D., of Troy, O., for 
a fair abstract of Bishop Lightfoot’s essay on the 
subject. - Bishop Lightfoot argues that the 
Episcopate is nota continuation of the Apos- 
tolate uncer another name, and then proceeds 
to show that it is yet not without apostolic jau- 
thority. It had its origin, be thinks, in the lest 
thirty years of the first century, and so, during 
the lifetime of John and some of the other 
apostles, was, under their direction, ‘‘ formed 
not ont of the apostolic order by localization, 
but out of the presbyteral by elevation.” The 
first traces of this we find in Jerusalem, accord- 
ing to Lightfoot, and it had its earliest develop- 
ment, not in the Western, but the Oriental 
churches, such as Jerusalem, Antioch, and Epb- 
esus, where the apostolic control was longest ex- 
ercised, Here Lightfoot agrees with the Ger- 
man Rothe in the origin of the Episcopate out 
of the Presbytery in the earliest times, so thmt 
his view, while distinctively Low Oburch, is quite 
in harmony with the Anglican Ordinal which 
declares that “from the Apostles’ time there 
have been these Orders of Ministers in Christ’s 
Church—Bishops, Priests, and Deacons.” 





Presrpist Atticus 4. Haxcoop has a very 
ipteresting articlein The Advance, onthe treat- 


| ment of Negroes in the South, so far.as public 


conveyances are concerned. He says that in all 
the leading cities of the South Negroes and 





) divided into two compartments, one for smokers 
-and another for Negroes. Smokers are demo- 
» cratic, asid white and black sit together. If col- 
ored people offer to go into the “ ladies coach,” 
they are directed into their own car, 
aud, generally submit. Seldom is there 
& scene, as in the cases when two colored bishops 
were refused permission to ride in the first class 
car, and in one case the bishop got: off and 
walked, and, in the other, protested vigorously 
in the public press. Dr. Haygood says that the 
conductors were simply obeying orders, and that 
it is as improper to make issues with train hands 
for obeying orders as it is to put a decent pas - 
senger in a second class car. But, if we are not 
mistaken, it turned out, m the case of one or the 
other of these bishops, that there was no such 
rule of the road, and that the conductor ex- 
ceeded his authority. Men must stand up for 
their mghts by way of protest, or they will never 
be allowed. Dr. Haygood says, and we are glad 
to hear it: 

“There is a growing conviction in the South that 
the railroad people ought to give equal accommo- 
dations to all who pay the same price. Simple jus- 
tice requires it. Iam surprised that it has not been 
done before this time; for nearly all the Southern 
roads are now controlled by Northern capitalists. 
New York city is the Southern railroad headquar- 
ters.” 

Certainly, if such rules are made, and conduct- 
ors are ordered by Northern capitalists and di- 
rectors to shut out respectable colored men and 
women from first class coaches, it is time the 
blame was put where it belongs. We presume 
there is some little lying on this matter. Dr. 
Haygood says that he never saw but one colored 
person on a Pullman car in all his travels in the 
South. He asked a conductor why this was, and 
the answer, unblushingly given, was that.the ap- 
plicant is told that the berths are all engaged, 

which sends them away. 

. 





Tue tactics of some of the hot-headed Blaine 
organs deserve anything but praise. When a 
Republican paper, opposed to the nomination of 
Mr. Blaine, brought out his railroad correspond- 
ence, the reply made was the assertion that 
Mr. Edmunds had done precisely the same thing 
that Mr. Blaine had done. The reply was utter 
jugglery; for the charge made against Mr. 
Blaine was that he sought to geta handsome 
pecuniary interest in a Western railroad by 
promising to make his legislative influence 
helpful to it. The defenders of Blaine try 
deftly to shift the issue by assuming the charge 
to be that he bonght stock in a road on which 
Congress had legislated, which thing also Mr. 
Edmunds did. The latter is an innocent thing, 
but it is not the point in issuc. It is evi- 
dent that the Blaine managers are making 
their directest attack on the Edmunds 
movement, as expecting there the greatest hostil- 
ity, They are not far from right. It so 
happens that the independent voters, who care 
leas for party than for the principles it ought 
to represent, have selected Mr. Edmunds as 
their standard bearer. Now they are being 
severely assailed as ‘a squad of professional 
bolters,” who are trying ‘‘to bully the party,” 
and threatening ‘‘to stab the Republican candi- 
date, if he does not please them,” and who de- 
clare they will elect the Democratic candidate if 
Mr. Edmunds is not nominated. Now this is all 
nonsense. Of course no decent citizen will give 
up his political conscience into the keeping of 
atiy convention. He goes into it with reserva- 
tions every time. But who imagines that the 
independent Republicans will be satisfied with 
nobody but Mr. Edmunds? Some of them 
would doubtless object seriously to Mr. Blaine so 
long as these letters are unexplained ; but we 
have not heard that they object to Sherman or 
Gresham or Hawley or Harrison or Lincoln, 





Tue trial of the Hon, William Pitt Kellogg 
was last week commenced in the District of 
Columbia, on an indictment charging him with 
violating, while a Senator of the United States, 
the provision of section 1782 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States. This section de- 
clares that no Senator “shall receive or agree to 
receive any compensation whatever, directly or 
indirectly, for any service rendered, or to 
be rendered, to any person, either by him- 
self or another, in relati to any pro- 
ceeding, contract, claim, or other matter 
or thing in which the United States is a party, 
or directly or indireet!y interested, before any’ 

+.” The penalty for a violation of 
this law is imprisonment for not more than two 
years and a fine of not more than ten thousand 
dollars, with disqualification to hold any office 
of honor, trust or profit under the Government 
of the United States. The charge against Mr. 
Kellogg is that, while he was a Senator of the 
United States, he used his influence with ex- 





| Assistant-Postmaster-General Brady to secure 


the “expedition,” as it is called, of two star 
postal routes in favor of Price, who was. the 
contractor, and that he agreed to receive and 
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charge ageinst Mr. Kellogg is true. And yet, 
because the indictment was not seasonably made, 
and because it was not properly drawn, the 
whole prosecution slumped through, and Judge 
Wylie directed the jury to find a verdict of 
acquittal. Itlooks as if the Government did 
not really mean to bring Mr. Kellogg to justice. 
Such enormous blundering is hardly consistent 
with an honest intention. Mr. Kellogg is a 
member of the House of Representatives, and it 
is due to the country, as well as to the House 
itself, that his conduct in the matter referred to 
should be investigated, and that justice should 
be administered by the House, so far as it has 
power to do so. 


Taz people of Iowa, not long since, adopted 
an amendment to the constitution of that state, 
prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors therein, and directing the legisla- 
ture to provide for carrying the same into effect, 
That amendment, though adopted by a majority 
of some thirty thousand, failed to go into opera- 
tion because, as the Supreme Court of Iowa 
held, it had not been legally submitted to the 
people. The legislature of Iowa, following un- 
doubtedly the popular sentiment of the state, 
has just passed a law prohibiting the manufae- 
ture and sale of all intoxicating liquors, includ- 
ing ale, wine and beer, and prescribed severe 
penalties for any violation of this act. The 
validity of the law rests upon the authority of 
the legislature to pass such an act; and it seems 
not unlikely that this question will come before 
the courts of Iowa. The general principle in 
regard to the power of state legislatures in this 
country is that they have full and plenary legis- 
lative power on all subjects, except as they are 
limited by state constitutions or by the Consti- 
tution of the United States. There can be no 
doubt of the power of a state legislature to pass 
laws in regard to the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors ; and the only constitutional 
question that can be raised in respect to the re- 
cently enacted law in Iowa, is whether the law is 
not so rigid in its prohibition as to be in conflict 
with some provision in the constitution of that 
state, or some provision in the Constitution of 
the United States. If it is not, then it will 
stand the test; and if it is, then it will not, Be 
this as it may, the people of that state can put 
the principle into their constitution, aud that 
certainly will stand, 


Ir is estimated that this city contains a popu- 
lation of about fourteen hundred thousand in- 
habitants; and yet it appears, from a recent 
statement of the Commissioner of Jurors, that 
of the voters who registered their names last 
Fall, only 15,450 are liable, under the provisions, 
of the law, to serve as trial jurors. So large a 
city necessitates a large amount of judicial busi- 
ness, and must have a great many courts and a 
great many trials that demand the services of 
juries. It is simply a monstrous injustice, as 
well as a most glaring inexpediency, that the 
whole burden of jury duty in such a city should 
be imposed upon so small a number of its citi- 
zens, and that, for a rule, the larger part of the 
better class of citizens should be able to shirk 
the duty altogether. The law requires a juror 
to be the owner of real or personal property 
valued at not less than two hundred and fifty 
dollars; and this, the Commissioner tells us, 
relieves seventy thousand of the registered voters 
from jury duty. To this the law adds a long list 
of exemptions from the service ; and, putting all 
its provisions together, we have but a fragment 
of the registered voters whom the courts can 
summon for the jury service. Add those who 
are disqualified in particular cases by having 
formed opinions beforehand, and we readily see 
that the jury system in this city needs a thorough 
overhauling by the legislature at Albany. We 
suggess to Mr. Roosevelt that, while he is about 
it, he may here find an opportunity for some 
reformatory work, not only in this city, but 
throughout the state. Trial by jury is one of 
the great excellences of the common law; yet 
the system needs wise regulation in order to 
make it most effective for the public good. 


Tx report that De Brazza, the French Afri- 
can Explorer, has signed a treaty with the 
most powerful sovereign in West Africa,” by 
which France secures all the country on the 
right bank of the Congo, from Brazzaville to 
the Equator, seems startling at first ; but it need 
give little uneasiness. In the first place, De 
B razza is noted for big claims and big schemes, 
Last year he announced, with a flourish, that all 
the country around Stanley Pool had been se- 
cured by treaty with a “ powerful king.” The 
French flag was raised, and some friends of 
Btanley found that his work on the Congo was 
prematurely ended. De Brazza’s possessions 
have melted away, his “ powerful king” is Stan- 
ley’s friend, and the station at Stanley Pool is 
Stanley's Leopoldville. Who is this ‘‘ most pow- 
erful sovereign in West Africa,” with whom De 
Brazza has made the new treaty? The dispatch 
does not name him. It says he bas “ placed all 
his states on the Congo” under the protection of 
France. This is simply absurd. There is no 

sovereign who possesses the vast territory lying 
between Stanley Pool and the Equator, The 





country is divided among many tribes, most of 
which have their own kings or chiefs. De Braz- 
za may have found some one who is playing the 
réle of “‘most powerful sovereign,” and who was 
willing to sell him the “states” ; but he will prob- 
ably have to buy a good many kings before he 
can get possession of their property. The flag 
of the International Association was carried all 
through that region before De Brazza began the 
distribution of his spare French standards, 
Stanley has four steamers on the Upper Congo, 
the key of which is Leopoldville, and has estab- 
lished a line of stations from that point clear up 
to Stanley Falls, 1,000 miles from the Coast, 
One station is at Bolobo, 80 miles north of Stan- 
ley Pool, another at Lakalela, 140 miles from 
the Pool, and a third at the Equator. Stanley 
Falls, where the last station has been established, 
is 600 miles from where the River touches the 
Equator. So far as is known, Mr. Stanley no- 
where met with serious opposition from the na- 
tives. The River has thus been fairly taken for 
the world by the agents of the International 
Association, the rights of which our own Govern- 
ment has acknowledged, and England and other 
European Powers are minded to do likewise. 

THE sporting world was stirred | to the bottom 
by the go-as-you-please foot-race in Madison 
Square Garden last week. The contest was ex- 
citing, as it promised from an early period to 
beat the previous record, and had, moreover, a 
good many grains of Irish enthusiasm thrown in 
with the pitting of the English champion 
against the Irish ex-Alderman from Long 
Island. The struggle commenced on Monday 
morning, a few minutes after midnight, and con- 
tinued until aboat quarter of nine Saturday 
evening. By the end of the first 24 hours, Row- 
ell had managed to make 1354¢ miles, while 
Fitzgerald had made, in the same time, 126. The 
contest ended with the Irish champion master 
of the field, 610 miles away from the goal, and 
Rowell eight miles behind him, with a lame 
ankle. The race seems to have been conducted 
fairly and in an orderly manner. It ended with 
three hours of the six days to spare, with the 
winner ten miles ahead of the record, and the 
next man two miles ahead of it. There was little 
that was picturesque in the contest, though all 
pains were taken to give it that appearance. The 
then pulled through by sheer pluck to the end, 
The winner shambled on with his chin hung 
down, his eye dead and fishy, nothing in the 
man or his frame indicating strength or spirit. 
It is wonderful as the unmatched proof of what 
can be gotten ont of the human frame in the 
way of walking. We should like to know how 
many more miles the men could have made in 
the fresh air and free from the clouds of tobacco 
smoke. 





..-The men who are claiming, unwarrant- 
ably, we believe, to represent the colored men in 
the successive state conventions, are doing what 
is not at all in the line of good morals in politics, 
They have been urging that they should be rep- 
resented on the tickets by delegav ) OF, at least, | 
alternates of their color ; and the intimation was 
pretty plainly given in Ohio that, if their claims 
were not allowed, they might refuse to vote the 
ticket. But this is importing color into politics 
with a vengeance, and scarcely less than adver- 
tising that their vote is for sale on the terms of 
receiving this or that honor for this or that am- 
bitious man. It is neither dignified nor decent 
for them to put themselves before the public as 
a separate and movable body of voters; and 
we assure them that such ambition for empty 
recognition does not commend them to sensible 
men. 

....The Mennonite Brethren in Christ are 
Methodistic in some respects, having annual and 
quarterly conferences, classes, class-leaders, an 
itinerancy, and presiding elders. The latter are 
presidents of conferences. At the meeting of 
the Canada Conference recently, certain of the 
ministers agreed unconditionally to follow the 
directions of the Conference, and were stationed 
accordingly ; others agreed on conditions, and 
one deelared that he felt moved to continue as 
anevangelist. One of those who placed them- 
selves unconditionally in the hands of the Con- 
ference was appeinted colporteur in Manitoba. 
He said this was a surprise to him; and he 
wanted time to think about it. A resolution 
was passed opposing all ‘‘ intemperance, such as 
the use of ardent spirits, chewing and smoking 
tobacco, as well as in regard to dress.” 


..It is not strange that the two American 
divines selected for the degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity at the Tercentenary of the University of 
Edinburgh should both have been. Presbyteri- 
ans. But it is interesting to notice that both of 
them, Professor Green, of Princeton, and Pro- 
fessor Briggs, of Union, are in the same depart- 
ment of Old Testament exegesis. Here is, just 
now, the fruitful and important field of investi- 
gation. The great questions of theology gather 
about a doctrine of Inspiration ; and the formu- 





| desires an hovest, conservative atid statesman- 





..--In a very frank and free letter to the Lon- 
don Christian World, its American correspond- 
ent, the Rev. E. P. Parker, of Hartford, after re~ 
counting the series of ‘‘ disorders,” which the 
more conservative Congregationalists declare the 
denomination has suffered in the past year, cul- 
minating with the installation of Mr. Gordon, 
expresses a real apprehension that these con- 
servatives are getting so stirred up that they 
will precipitate a denominational division. So 
far as we can see, beyond some hasty words, 
there is no sign of such a danger at present. 
Those who remember the hot words of the two 
last theological excitements, those about Dr. 
Taylor and Dr, Bushnell, see nothing more se- 
rious now than then, though, to those who dis- 
cover heresy, the last is always the worst. 


.- The fraternal delegates from the English 
Wesleyan Church, attending the General Con- 
ference in Philadelphia, expressed great surprise 
at the Parliamentary customs prevailing in that 
body. They noticed no hesitation in appealing 
from the decision of the presiding bishop. One 
of them remarked : “ If our president should rule 
out the Ten Commandments no member would 
think of appealing.” The Wesleyan body is 
Presbyterian. It may not be generally known 
that the bishops, in the American Church, are 
not members of the General Conference. They 
preside, but do not vote. In the annual confer- 
ences they decide questions of law, but an ap- 
peal is allowed to the General Conference, which 
is supreme. 

.-»-The learned Andover Review must try to 
be exact. Noah Webster did not, in his Diction- 
ary, express “‘a preference of cranberry-sauce 
to apple-sauce,” except inferentially ; and when 
we come toinferences we may spoil the soundest 
man’s theology. Mr. Webster’s oracular state- 
ment is a general and not a particular one. It 
comes under the word “Sauce,” and is in the 
words ‘‘ Cranberries make the best sauce.” It is 
a mere matter of assumption that Mr. Webster 
had ever tasted apple-sauce, and a matter of in- 
ference that he meant definitely to compare the 
two sauces, 


...-The number of Republican delegates to 
the Chicago Convention, if all who are elected 
attend, will be 820. It will take a majority to 
make a nomination ; and this, supposing all to 
be present, cannot be less than 411. There is 
not the slightest prospect that any of the can- 
didates will command this number of votes on 
the first baliot ; and the chances are that Presi- 
dent Arthur and Mr. Blaine, the two leading 
candidates, will defeat each other, and some one 
be nominated who will better unite the Republi- 
can Party. 


...-The action of the legislature of this state 
last week settles the question that this legislature 
will take no step toward submitting a prohibi- 
tory amendment to the vote of the people. In 
our opinion this is not only bad policy, but not 
in accordance with the expectation based upon a 
party pledge when the Republican members of 
the legislature were elected. There is no good 
reason why the people should not have the op- 
portunity of expressing their opinion on the 
question involved. 


....Mr. Evans, the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, thinks that if he holds the commission 
of the Administration he must not be “* disloyal” 
to it; by which he practically means that all the 
office-holders under President Arthur ought to 
favor his nomination and work for it. This is 
essentially the ‘‘ spoils system,” which it is the 
object of Civil-Service Reform to abolish alto- 
gether. An office-holder is not under the slight- 
est obligation to favor the nomination of Presi- 
dent Arthur because he holds office under him. 


.-General Butler undoubtedly has a plan of 
his own to get the Democrats to nominate him 
as their candidate for President ; and that plan 
is to get the Greenbackers to nominate him, and 
then threaten the Democrats with running ap 
Independent Butler ticket unless they adopt the 
nomination. After what the Democrats did in 
the adoption of Horace Greeley, nothing in the 
conduct of that party would be surprising, un- 
less it should be an exhibition of good common 
sense. 


..The short and summary way for Congress 
to settle the pension question is to grant a pen- 
sion to every man, woman, and child in the whole 
country, so that all would have an opportunity 
to make a grab at the funds in the Treasury. 
This would speedily get rid of any surplus 
revenue, and make all the people bappy under 
a system of wholesale beneficence, and give the 
grog-drinkers and smokers pocket change for 
these items of personal expense. 

....The Herald of this city, says: “The Re- 
publican Party can do nothing more sure to win 
the confidence of the country, or more sure to 
carry the election, than to place the name of 
Edmunds at the head of its ticket. This would 


be more than a mere promise. It would be a 


solemn covenant with the country that the party 


like administration for the four years to begin | 
im 1885.” 
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Church Times (Anglican) opens an editorial 
note: 


“Mr. William Hoyle has once more published 
that futility and ‘superfetation of futiiity’—his 
yearly speoulation on the ‘ Drink Bill’ of the coun- 


-4ry, and his lamentations over it.” 


Sato ailtatons cagen. Jo net Waly to hameinsited 
of temperance “ fanaticism,” 


--The Republicans of New Jersey seem to 
have come to the sensible conclusion of dispen:- 
ing hereafter with the political services of Ex- 
Congressman Robeson. We do not know whether 
he has the art of book-making or not; but, if he 
has, we suggest that he might improve his re- 
tirement in giving to the public the “ Reminis- 
cences of Robeson.” 


--The Methodist form of consecration of 
bishops requires an affirmative answer to the 
question ‘‘Are you persuaded that you are 
truly called to this ministration?” etc. The 
question this suggests is, Does every genu- 
ine call to the ministry include a call to the 
bishopric? If so, ‘‘many are called but few 
chosen.” 


...-Mr. Roosevelt thus explains the result at 
the Utica Convention: ‘‘The fact is, either the 
Arthur mev or the Blaine men had to commit 
suicide. The Arthur men chose to do it in order 
to kill Blaine.” The probability is that the Ar- 
thur men and the Blaine men, when they get to 
Chicago next June, will kill both of these candi- 
dates. 


.-Among the voices most frequently heard 
on the Methodist Conference floor in Philadel- 
phia are those of Dr. Buckley, the facile 
princeps of debaters, Dr. Curry, who is in the 
General Conference for the eighth time, and 
Dr. {anahan, who never fails to move the “ pre- 
vious question ”’ at the right time. 


....' King of the Netherlands” was the title 
given in the catalogue of the Caleutta Exhibition 
to a monstrous idol of Bali, the terrible Pluto of 
the Hindu pantheon. Prof. Monier Williams 
noticed this unintentional insult to a friendly 
power, and had it changed to *‘King of the 
Nether World.” 


. Suppose Hawley and Lincoln should be 
named by the National Convention as suitable 
candidates for the offices of President and Vice- 
President ; will any good Republican voters in 
tke United States say we have not got a first-rate 
ticket? We pause for a reply. 


.-The friends of President Arthur base 
their hopes of his nominatién by the Chicago 
Convention largely on the votes of Southern 
delegates. How many electoral votes for the 
Republican nominee do these delegates repre- 
sent? Notone. 


----[t seems that some silly women, being ad- 
mitted into the cell of Rugg, who has just been 
convicted of the murder of two of their sex, 
presented to him baskets of flowers. We will be 
merciful to them by simply calling them silly 
women. 


-The address we publish this week, by the 
Rev. A. T. Lyman, is long, but of uncommon 
interest. It was very warmly recommended to 
our columns by Dr. R. 8. Storrs, who heard it 
ou ite delivery and urged its publication. 


....We are in frequent receipt of letters ex- 
pressing great pleasure in the articles written by 
Mrs. Wallace, descriptive of life and adventure, 
ancient and modern, in the Orient. They open 
a new vein in literature. 


.- This week, for the first time, if we remem- 
ber right, we have the pleasure of offering our 
readers a poem written for Taz INDEPENDENT by 
Charies Mackay, author of “* Abou Ben-Adhem.” 


--We are credibly informed that Bishop 
Riley, of the Mexican Branch, has been induced 
toresign hie bishopric. Thus endeth a very in- 
teresting and curious chapter of history. 





READING NOTICES. 


Soornine anp HEatine, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known — Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, ids, Croup and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried fr.end 
and always proves true. 
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“LAND-GRANT GOLD BONDS.” 


We invite the attention of our readers to the adver- 
tisement of the Meesrs. 8. Noble Foster & Bon, in an- 
other column, offering for sale the First Mortgage 
Land Grant Gold Bonds of the International Railroad 
and Steamship Company. of Florida. The great in- 
terest now centering in Florida, and in its tropical 
fruita and Winter vegetable gardens, seems to make an 
investment in that region worthy of the careful con- 
sideration of all those who have money to spare and 
who wish to plant an orange grove or secure a 
Winter residence in that highly-favored portion 
of the country. The specially attractive feature of 
the bonds of the International BR. BR. and 8. 8, Co 
of Florida are that the company proposes to donate, 
by land warrants (issued with each bond sold), a large 
proportion of its lands lying in the Orange Belt 
district to the subscribers to its First Mortgage Bonds, 
which bonds themselves are secured by a first mort- 
gage upon the road and the whole landed estate of the 
company. But,as stated above, our object is simply 
to imyite pubiic attention to this enterprise and its 
peculiar attractions. 

Our readers will notice the names of the officers and 
directors of the company, embracing such men as 
Hon. Wm. Windom, late Secretary of the United States 
Treasury, H. J. Jewett, president of New York, Lake 
Erie and Western Railway Company. The president 
isG J. B. Gordon, late president of the Georgia 
Pacific Railway Co.,and Hon. James A. Williamson, late 
United States Land Commissioner, who is Land Com- 
missioner of the Company. Shipman, Barlow, La- 
roucqgue, and Choate, of the City of New York, are the 
counsel of the company. Messrs.8. Noble Foster & 
Son, special agents of this corporation, are well 





known to us as highly respectable gentlemen. They 
will promptly furaish information to capitalists and 
investors, and send documents which they believe will 
satisfy all parties interested to know the facts con- 
cerning this important enterprise, 
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of education for the pew school build- 


ines! Ree wit thf noniemy st Dalmnce nate 
he e ave: 
ir with Isaac D. bm Go. to 


— oo 


BABY COACHES. 





Ma. Gzonee P. 8 advertise 
ment in another column, claims tha y childen are 
made color blind by ex; e in baby car- 

and is entirely obviated by 
using his t adjustable coach. bh nes 


manyu: features. He will be gis to mail descrip. 
tive circulars to any one asking 2 im for them. 
CARPETS AND FURNITURE. 

CroseLzy’s Carpets and Furniture now fill the 
whole of an immense warehouse, fifty feet front on 
Broadway by one hundred feet deep. Those in want 
of these goods should visit this popular establish- 
ment, where a fresh stock is now on exhibition. 
Prices, it is believed, are now lower than ever before, 
in either line of business named. Country orders al- 
ways have the best attention. See advertisement in 
another column. 





NOTICES. 


Tue American Female Guardisn Society and Home 
for the Friendless, which holds its fiftieth annual 
meeting this week, will celebrate the end of its first 
half-century’s work by a jubilee service in the Madi- 


ea 2. nesder. - pee, Bet 2.x. 
e 


1 st 

in entertal ‘ 

set char! sche single will be ied by Prot, TE. 

emigentepeaiiors will mate bell obtonee ton, 
of sdunioaton free at the door 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 











HEADQUARTERS FOR 
The “Standard” Galvanized Wire Nettings 
For 
Poultry zat mq Garden 
Runs. i 
Fish 
Ponds. Bags 
Aviaries. & 
peer noms Noes econ See? 
nels, Gaiden bea's, +ummer Houses, &c., 
with valuable informasiva about keeping Poultry, 


Vigeons, Birds and Dogs, and how to make it profitabl 
seut on receipt of 10 ceats to cover postage. . 


SAA SBrre ana tinportem, ao West ERO, 













for many years ‘beens’ 
than any 





. & FLORIDA 
“SEA BEAN” 


WATCH CHARM 


engra 


panes Peer, ie 30 cts, 
EO. U Manufacturer, 
142 Fulton St., New Yor 










COPYRIGKTED. 
WILL INTRODUCE THEIR SUMMER 


Gasser. Su Bet 


FOR GENTLEMEN ON 


SAT URDAY-MAY-10th, 


DIRECT IMPORTATIONS OF 


Fostsh Sik & Jer Spr 


FROM THE BEST LONDON MAKERS, 
Just RECKIVED. 


178, 180 6th Ave., 1179 Broadway, 
near 22d St, ngar Courtland St, 


FIREWORKS 


AND ALL KINDS OF 
DECORATION GOODS 
FOR 
Fourth of July. 








SPECIAL ASSORTMENTS FOR 


Private Use and Public Exhibitions 
FROM $7.50 TO $150. 
Ready Packed and Sent to Every Section 
of the Country. 





We manufacture the Brest Goops only, 
and at the lowest market prices. 


IMustrated Price-Lists Sent on Appli- 
cation, 


THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS (0, 
1 PARK PLACE, 


NEW YORK. 
THE SPECIALTY 
OF THE 


COLTON DENTAL ASSOCIATION 


is the PAINLESS extraction of TEETH with LAUGH 
ING GAS. Theirinvention. Over 140,000 operations. 
See their names on the scroll at their office, 19 Cooper 
Institute, New York, 


EVUROPE!! 


goes tickets for individual trav- 
elers ip 1 b: routes, at reduced rates. 

with Maps and full particu- 
lars, by le cents, 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway. N. ¥ 











' FOR BRIGHT’S DISEASE OF THE KIDNEYS. 
7s. De. Wu. A. Hammonp, or New York, Sunceon Generar U. 8. Anmy 

(RETIRED), Proressor or D1skases OF THE Minp anD Nervous System 1n 

THE UnIvERsITY or New York, Ere. 

“I bave for some time nisde use of the Buffalo Lithia Water in cases of affec- 
tions of tht Nervous System,” complicated with Bright's Disease af the Kidneys, or 
with a Gouty Diathesis. The reeuite have been eminently satisfactory. Lithia has 
favorite remedy with me in like cases; but the Bufalo Water ceriaimy acts better 

sotution «f the Lithia Salts, and is, moreover, beter borne by the stomach.” 


Buffalo Lithia Water, 


° in Bright's Disease of the Kidneys, Coma and Convulsions are the most important symptoms, referable to 
the Nervous System. 1tis evident, then, that Dr. Hammond attests the efficacy of the water in the most formi- 


Gable presentations of this Disease. 


“ For the past four years I have used the Bnffalo Lithia Water in the treatment of Chronic Interstitial Neph 
Rhewmatic subjects, with the most marked ae 








LAND GRANT COLD BONDS. 


OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD AND STEAMSHIP. COMPANY 


OF FLORIDA. 





OFFICERS. 


JOHN B. GORDON, President. 
WM. WINDOM, Vice-President, WALDORF H. PHILLIPS, Secretary, 
CHARLES F, SMITH, Chief Engineer. JOHN C, NEW, Treasurer. 
SHIPMAN, BARLOW, LAROUCQUE, & CHOATE, General Counsel. 
JAMES A, WILLIAMSON, General Attorney and Land Commissioner. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


J. B. GORDON, Ex-President Georgia Pacific Railway. 

H. J. JEWETT, President New York, Lake Erie, and Western R.R. 
R. W. HUNTER, Virginia. 

H. A. HARALSON, President Matthews Cotton Mills. 

WM. WINDOM, Ex-Secretary Treasury United States. 

Cc. H. PHINIZY, President Georgia Railroad and Banking Co. 

W. H. PHILLIPS, New York. 

WM, CURRIE, Florida. 

JAMES M. PACE, Georgia. 


TRUSTEE. 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Total Amount of First Mortgage Bonds, $7,500,000, issued at the 
rate of $15,000 per mile in 

Denominations of $100, $500 and $1,000 

Interest at 6 per cent. payable on the first days of January and July, 
at the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company of New York. 

Land Grant.—The State of Florida has granted to this Company, 
by Act of the Legislature, approved February 27th, 1883, Eighteen Thou- 
sand Acres of land to the mile, one third of which grant the Railroad Com- 
pany give as Bonus, direct to the subscribers of the Bonds at the rate of 40 
acres for each $100 of bonds; 200 acres for each $500 of bonds; 400 acre; 
for each $1,000 of bonds. 

Terms of Subscription are as follows: 25 per cent. cash, 25 per 
cent. June 1st., 25 per cent. September Ist., 25 per cent. December Ist. 

Interest allowed on all payments from date of subscription. 

Subscribers may, at their option, pay all cash upon subscribing, and 
receive interest as above upon the full amount so paid. 

Full Information will be given on application to the undersigned, 
8S. Noble Foster & Son, who are authorized to receive subscriptions to 
the Bonds. ; 

All Remittances, money orders, certified checks, or drafts on New 
York, must be made payable to the order of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company of New York (trustees for the bondholders) for account of the Inter- 
national R. R. and Steamship Company of Florida, and as soon as received 
the Trust Company will forward official receipts under seal of the Railroad 
Company and countersigned by the Trust Company, entitling the holder to 
the Amount of Bonds for which he has subscribed, and also certifying the 
number of acres of land to which said subscriber will be entitled. 

Bondholders have the right to select their own lands, all of which 


7} are located in Brevard, Monroe, Dade, Manatee, Orange, Polk, Sumpter, Hiils- 


borough and Hernando Counties, in Florida. 

Subscribers to these bonds really get Double value. The Bond it- 
self is worth its face, and the land is clear gain, and worth more than the fu)i 
subscription, therefore we confidently recommend the bonds as a most desira- 
ble investment and shall be glad to furnish full particulars regarding the 
same. 

solicited from Banks, Bankers, Insurance Companies, 
Trustees and Capitalists generally. Subscriptions received by 


S. NOBLE FOSTER & SON, Special 4g’ts, 
| 65 LIBERTY STREET, BRYANT BUILDING, 
ow vomm. 
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Monel) 
Ciristable KS Co 


CARPETS, MATTINGS, 
AND RUGS. 


We have marked a to close 
out, over One Thousand Pieces 
English and Domestic Carpets, 
Choice and New Designs, includ- 
ing Axminsters, Wiltons, Mo- 
quettes, Brussels, and Ingrains, 
This is the greatest opportunity 
ever offered to buy desirable 
goods at Low Prices. 


: Proadevay KR) 1 oth él. 


NEW YORK. 





financial, 
THE NEW BANK SCHEME. 


A MEMORIAL has been addressed to Con- 
gress by the associated banks of Eastern 
Pennsylvania, which proposes a plan for 
continuing the system of national banks 
after all the bonds of the Government shall 
have been paid and withdrawn, and, con- 
sequently, shall have ceased to be available 
for banking purposes. The object of the 
scheme is to provide for note issues by these 
banks, without a guaranty bond as the 
basis and security of their issues. The 
scheme proposes three things as a substitute 
for security by the deposit of bouds in the 
Treasury of the Government. 

The first of these things is that, if a bank 
fails to redeem its notes on demand, the 
noteholders shall have the first lien on all 
the assets of the bank, and that their claims 
shall be satisfied in full before any part of 
these assets can be applied to the payment 
of any other claims. There can be nodoubt 
that such a provision would be an element 
of security to the noteholders. The gen- 
eral history of bank failures has been that 
they have not been caused by the presen- 
tation of bank notes for payment, but by 
the sudden withdrawal of deposits made 
with them. This is especially true in large 
cities. And if bank notes were always the 
first lien on the assets of a bank, then there 
could be no withdrawal of deposits until 
after the notes were fully provided for. 

The second element of the plan consists 
in making the liability of the shareholders 
of a bank double the amount of their 
shares in respect to the holders of its 
notes. This would undoubtedly add to 
the security of the noteholders, since it 
would give them a claim on the property 
of the stockholders other than that invested 
in the assets of the bank. 

The third element consists in the estab- 
lishment of a redemption fund to be held 
by the Government, to be created out of the 
proceeds of the one per cent. tax on circula- 
tion, in addition to the five per cent. re- 
demption fund already established, and to be 
used, so far as necessary, inthe redemption 
of the notes of banks that have failed. This 
would virtually confederate the banks in 
the creation and perpetuation of such a 
fund; and if the tax on circulation were 
made permanent, there can hardly be a 
doubt that the amount of the fund would 

increase from year to year, since the year- 
ly accessions to it would be larger than the 

rains from it. The banks, through this 
fund, would guarantee each other in respect 

to their note circulation, and the Govern- 
ment would hold the guaranty, in consider- 
ation of its own guaranty of their notes. 

Such, briefly, is the outline of the plan 
proposed by the associated banks of East- 
ern Pennsylvania for the continuance of 
the national bank system after the bonded 
debt of the United States shall have been 
paid, and without the use of a guaranty 
bond of any description. The plan seeks to 
secure the noteholder, and also the Govern- 
ment, in its guaranty of bank notes, with- 
out the use of such a bond. 

The question whiclr this plan undertakes 
to answer is one of the problems of the 
future. The Government wi 


continue the process of pa 

a ane spllslonas th = wid, cachinerthen when 
t accom then 

banks will die oie! 








vy gee ete pate 


will re. t to abandon the oie 
Priear deed ad ther 


then some ‘systém eatrying on a 
national banks, without the use of Govern- 
ment bonds, must ultimately be adopted. 
The proposition of the Pennsylvania bank- 
ers is oné of the plans to this end; and on 
its face, it certainly has, at least, some 
merits. It would be better to adopt this 
plan than to give up the national system of 
banking altogether, and we think better 
than to adopt the theory of the Green- 
backers. e apprebend, however, that 
Congress will be very slow in dispensing 
with some form of bonded security for the 
circulation of the national banks. 
>_> - 


NATIONAL BANK STATEMENTS. 


Our readers, a large number of whom 
are interested in bank stocks in this city. 
will be glad to notice the steady prosperity 
of these institutions, as shown bythe quar- 
terly statements published elsewhere. Not- 
withstanding the low rates for money, they 
are enabled, by their large lines of deposits, 
to earn very good dividends. As a whole, 
our banks are among the soundest, strong- 
est and best managed corporations in New 
York. Very few bank stocks are offered 
for sale, while prices are steadily advanc- 
ing. They never were higher or more 
sought after than at present. 











BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B, A. 
ROGORTSEES 20 oi ceded dee code ccodeded $19,034,434 
Os 6 ib casas csccesenevses 2,000,000 
D: s¢deuanerceeskeineanedne 750,000 
TEND BOGE, ..o cccrcccevcecves 368,237 
MARINE NATIONAL BANK. 
ES... ccaesdearattadaanbeecne $7,269, = 
Poottel MO ae Tete 
ied: ih iadanwh bade ecmhensada ian es bo 
Vadisi’ ppettew: .i..4. 2. ck bh od 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 
pO Pe ee Si ee ae $10,290,727 
Gopitelatock nahin < Oe babe ee ath Oe Se 1,000,000 
bom ee De maetiehe..” oibeieedinmemmcaace aaa 175,000 
Undivided profits not edoeddot ibbad be 896 
MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources............. $4,695,885 
Capital stock ,000, 
SEG ci accnenedaccnsebinccaar eas 129,900 
Undivided profita...........se0.00-- 51,805 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 
| PP Pe ey a Pe See | ae $34,304,250 
SONU cncendscavexccetiescnee 200,000 
= iG scdudenbphvens thatoeeesnon 640,000 
i CR co cn ndenn-sones-eee 717,160 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK. 
Ee ee eee $6,229,817 
EE OPT Tr 800,000 
Wumplus; .. 4 & 5 > eae. -@ 2) a "-) 
Undivided profits.................. 868 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 
is ccuiedeaviadaes ¢scaures $2,708,896 
Capital stock . esse 300,000 
~~ ? te 000 
Undivided profits 71,152 


IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


I oa onus dias sca en gear $30,861,991 
GUNG. 5 io. ics occkecocesces . 1,500, 
Dt sektitederdeedaenneaiihen 1,816,833 
Undivided profite.........50..-.4.- 1,124,734 

EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
| RA ree ery ee $1,677,288 
Capital pigoks, ....s 002: eccncgnenp ose y 
EE: SC ccccnccdescscccrae tenuate 50,000 
Undlivided profits...........se6es-» 102,000 

CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK 
Re eer er $12,071,048 
Capital stock 


Su ius 








OOO bud Hobbs tab dedi so dsnanuds $4,390, 124 
CD SINE op cegnccaccinccemeeseess 000 
BAD Sic adecccccdewbvbebbosdeees 400,000 
Undivided profits ............ ..eeeee 80,069 
PHENIX NATIONAL BANK. 
a eae oe eee oe $6,831,432 
OO Ferrer 1,000,000 
RASS aS mee ee eke ‘ 
Undivided profits... ........c.ess00e 82,926 
TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK. 
PRACORBROD, 05g 00 060500 o0ss 00s deash teen $4,776,610 
SE Mn sconcdeccetccqanbesdes 1,000,000 
PETE Tort ot tt tn faye? 225,000 
Undivided profits.... 2... «.s0+ esses 63,540 
NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 
ee IT TTT RTT ee ee $8,112,328 
—— Stns onsegecennangacttns ,500,000 
BarPNess . ibid. de. di decS4Bid.dbad 000 
Unc ivided Ree 78,986 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 
noe scgenes on bebhegpe, $4 $5,033,005 
Capital stock paidim...........00... 600,000 
bo dba sdiak oSheibdile bd. ahem 109,648 
Dedivided EN, a stints > Vilna oie 162,843 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
Ear $20,161,009 
ca sttcceesasager eases 5,000, 
COD keaicbic 5 - decane WhisiK bade « 1,250, 
Undivided profits.................. $41,557 
BOWERY NATIONAL BANK. 
ND chs ecker abla desesdéan 22,810,108 
. 250,000 
108,314 
DOROITORS, «oo cbt 10 Fn0n0,000082 09> des $29,926,157 
SPUENEEE so oc obccccccsoccceseses 000, 
ARIS 4 orice ob <0d:06 Revs <deb ewenee 1,000,000 
Undivided profits... .. ae ite nade tiie $38,361 
OHATHAM NATIONAL : 
ee ee $6,161,032 
CE UEoasescodcccteccs ehvesie 450, 
at er b cars ecenar cysetepnasin> careete 225,000 
Undivided profits 83,591 








shipments, and the large 

— supply which 
from th y dividends. Th 
the lanes drain of gold, whi 
ing on for the last few m 
unable to disturb the finan 


is proof positive of the healthy Seilllon ° of 


financial matters. Themarket bas been well 
supplied at rates “frem 1} to 5 per 
cent. The bulk of transactions have 


been on stock collateral at 2} to 3 per 

cent - apes: imports amounted to 

pe an vey et iene Mga 
to 


Sroox Mazker.—The dealings of the 
stock market have been irregular and 
fluctuating throughout the week, though 
at one time a decided upward tendenc 
was indicated, which failed to to be sustaine 
The failure of J.R. Keene had. but little 
influence upon the market, as his Gealings 
have been principally in ‘puts” and ‘‘calls.” 
There was but little news to influence 
prices, and-at times a weak. and nervous 
feeling controlled, owing to reports that 
the large rs were sellers, which 
tended to check any steady or lasting im- 
provement, 

Diymwenvs.—The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. has declared a semi-annual dividend Of 
four per cent., payable May 29th. 





Good 6 per cent 
INVESTMENTS, 





We have on hand forsale limited amounts 


of the following desirable First Mortgage 


Bonds, yielding 6 per cent. per annum or 


over on their cost: 


The Texas and New Orleans First 
Mortgage Bonds Sabine Divis— 
ion. 

Interest 6 per cent. March and Septem- 
ber, mature 1912. In denomima- 
tions of $1.000 each. 


NET earnings in 1881, $399,593; in 1882, 


$425,186; in 1883, $588,484. 


Total interest charge, $273,000. 


The Midland R. R. of New Jersey 


First Mortgage Bonds. 
Interest 6 per cent. April and October, ma- 
ture 1910. 

In denominations of $500 and $1,000 each. 

NET earnings in 1882, $247,000; In 1883, 


$400,000. Interest charge on these bonds, | 
$210,000. 


The Elizabethtown, Lexington ' 


and Big Sandy First Mortgage | 


Bonds. 


Interest 6 per cent, March and September. 


Mature 1902. 
In denominations of 1,000 each. 





All the above bonds are payable, , princi- 


pal and interest, in Gold Coin. 

The principal can be registered. 

They are listed at the New York Stock | 
Exchange. 

Descriptive list, giving particulars at| 
these and other first-class investment se- 


eurities, can be had at our office, or will be. 


mailed on application. 


FISK & HATCH, 
5 Nassau St.. New York. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
nd, and France. 


OOMMEROLAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 
L. C. HOPKINS & CO., 
58 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Commission Merchants, Brokers. 
GRAIN AND ape ecna ON MAR 
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- Katchehote 


“Bankers. 
Be NewYork. 


Buy and Sell all issues of U. 8. 
Bonds; execute orders in Stocks 
and Bonds for Cash, and on a 
Margin; Interest allowed on 
Deposits. Desirable Investment 
Securities on hand, a list of 
which we furnish on applica- 
tion. Personal attention given 
> ae eer which we in- 





Vie 3to 
-6times loan, 
Tie 
semi-annual 
oNE Rome. RY = 


le paki 


erty: SON, 
spetialorn at OR By ree Laon 
SAFEST OF ALL 


nieaTweiits 











quar: and r 

it charge. HES Loca- 
‘teen y sere Sroeriance. 
le iae connections. ‘Send a. 

circular and natersutes before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK, Manager, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Proftable Western Investments, 


sent tare es or Eastern clients on First M 
et 6 to 8 cent. with N. Y. Exc or 
worth of Real Esta’ 


2, some 
ying ren toe cons. bY and ipouseing 
4) value. J er rt and Sanitarium, wi 
valuable Mica Springs. A ie t ba: phy, 
permission 


FAIRCHILD & DAVIDSON, 
St.Paul, Minn. 


J ce 


For Circular address the 


Central [itnots Pinancial Agency Jarksorvive Mm 


06 INTEREST 


RST MORTCACE 


FARM LOANS! 
Ree 


sliceted and sent sent to you, free 
very as d 
Iam knewn 



















VERNON? LOAN and US? COMPANY, 


DAKOTA. 
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WATSON & GIBSON, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


49 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Members New York Produce Exchange, and the best 
of connections on the Chicago Board of Trade. We 
make a specialty of 

ae 


PETROLEUM, 


which has become one of the most speculative com- 
modities in this country. The daily clearances on the 
New York Petroleum Exchange and New York Mining 
Stock and National Petroleum average 
about thirty million barrels. We are members of 
both these Exchanges, and have the very best facilities 
for transacting business and serving our t 

















including numerous correspondents in the oil fields.’ 


The fluctuations for each month this yearwere as 
follows: 





1884. Highest. Lowest. 
January... ~. $1 15% $1 07 
DORSGGET ...0 cécccecss 1 10% 985 
BEBO, 00s, veccunseeeve 1 v6 93 
AGT terctnie citcat~< 100 90's 
Closing May 3d....... 1 OL 

Correspondence invited. 

90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
 arciatadtaincmecsnm igechinii 1857. 
REAL ESTATE 8 BRU ASPs 
PROPERTY RENTED 24 24 for 
tances made promptly. 


TAXES and Assessments looked after and 


LOANS saat Masped * om oz 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 
19 BROAD ST., NEW YORK, 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PAR’ 
APRON: AUS TAALIAT A T OF EUROPE, ASIA, 
DRAW Bi 


ND A 
¥ EXCHANGE A MAKE TEL- 
EGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF STONEY ON EUROPE 
\ND CALIFORNIA. 


PER CT..NET,TO INVESTORS | , 
renured by mo or eunopia, — Tint catalei S 
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three times the amount of the.loan, tyes guaran- 

to net yous percent: ‘action guaranteed. 

Been years int business in, this eA First-class refer- 
ences, Send f oe, circular. 8. H. BAKER, 


101 Central Avenue, Minneapolis, Mine 





EPORT ar THE COND N OF THE 
CHASE NATIONAL BA: ew Yors,in the 
ag of New York, at the close o  -B 4, April 2th, 
RESOURCES. 
Loans ~ PIED. 040992000064 sccohepeace $3,479,272 B80 







Other stocks, bonds, and mortzass 
Due from other national b 
Due from state banks and - Jam . 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures. . 
Current expenses and taxes paid 


-tender oes 
tela fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)...........-se000«** 


ae a oe pT “86,229,817 07 7 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 








Cotnrvor New Yor«x, ss 


sta 2 oF iy Yons, Ca 
CW. ot the apovenamed 
yee that statement 


bai, 
Pah TE, Cashi 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this ist day of 


May, 1884. RW Oo 
Correct,—A ttest: jou itt 5. Go. 





* Di t 
LEWIS ADE, som. | 
EPORT OF TH PON DITE N OF. THE 
REPORT oABtRGE. 2 TH 
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Fractional currency, inciuding nickels. .. 
Bpecte Unetading 6 gold Treasury certifi- 
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OR Ee 816,013,743 Wy 
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Cashier of the abo ed 
- 4 swear that the above — is 
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Correct.—A 
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a, So shomaty « 
true, to the best 


April, 1884 


Oorrect.—Attest: 


. JOBS 






Sworn to and subseribed 
; Notary Public tor hin Co, 
Certificate filed in N.Y. Co. 


of New York, at the 


Rea a So TAL 
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WN, } 
Directors. 
G. G.. BRINCAERHOFE, | 








Meaty TONAL BARK ae the Oity andi 
bith, eo New Yorx, at the 
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paid.. 








Due to state banks 


of April, 184. 
Correct—Attes 


JONATHAN THORNE, Ben 
ae sia 


Fes Se 


see srasseess 


Dota .. cccccreceosngesnanmeanihddieecenests 84,695,885 38 
LYABILYITES. 
Dapital stock paid in ve = 
J 61 
t. oo 
Divi 83 
ndi a0 
Dem: 0o 
Cc 57 
Cashier’ 25 
pus to onher national 20 
Due to state banks and 72 
StaTE or New ¥: UNTY oF New York, se.: 
: Pa, above-named 
» do sol swear t is 
true, to the best of my kn: l 
Subscribed and sworn ‘ore me, day of 
May, 1884. 


; Notary Public, NY. Co. 
agutes of Yetror, { Directors 
A. THOMSON, 
REARS Siri Ske & 
maser ew York, at the close of 


- 82874406 87 

, SEE 

eee 

estate, furniture and fixtures... .. 860,000 

Current expenses arid taxes . 10,487 
Premiums 


5] 
Ee 


& 835 i 


le 





i. vg BUGENE DUTIUE not 
oolensel ot my, 
ans te the bes 
Pproctined and ete c before Buasase He 30th — 


HF 

















wis 





pai, dg aolemaly swear i 34 
Subscribed to and sworn ibe 

April, 1684, D. G. FaNNIne, y+ cay ot 
Correct. 


ttest : 
PIAEIEBIEN.) ona 





per cen a 
Due from U. 
per cent, 


re tirinen ie. ‘ ? 





ea ae oe 


TOtHL.. 104 s-ereeee STTTT ttth Seess epee pons 


THE 


















he from U. & a geen 
other than (5 
Pete cent, redem: + pereamty pms: __ 13,00 00 
| rer 112,828.19 
ihr sind enbaas ies osu. 
Ma fon. ateeeseeeseeeseedeseseses 
National | Cank-uot eee 











<iAwel deponts 
pesnaeg osrtincases 
Cashier's checks outeta 
mae to Rational 
Due to state ban banks an 





nam bes ao pee, nly & ar gin 





ment is true, to 4d. y 
ASupecribed and sworn to 38 , this | day of 
Pp 
Nota: o, Kings Gown ¥ 
Certificate fi is or! county. 
Correct.—Attest: 
Solis fARE Ge} pizectors, 
. R. a 
w. K. SOUTT 
ed ta aii as BAN ew ew York, 
Lie of New York, at the close “of b 
April 24th, 1884 


POR errs «27 





Due from urer, Other than 5 
per cent, redemption fund..............++0 
Detahbse oo scveconers a ae 
So al stpck 














2 


Total 
Prars OF at! Yi Doe dol Kom. Mew w Y. 


‘e-named 
state 4. the above aint is true, 
go olen ¢ of my kno ropan ta and belief i 


ot  - pa and sworn to afore ro pet ee fae ‘of 
w- Notary Public, ae ¥. Oo. 


Correct.— Attest : 
ALFRED F, 


Big Avo eier,j Dots 


IAP TTION or 6 Now 





REESE ne 


iness, April 2th. 


fnew York, at the yUices be 








of 8 . 
ractional nee. Levnwrmnd — ‘and 
pennies... 








sR ee MT Age PPpOr era ii ov Way ¥ ginal 
bai ao solemnly swear that the en 
true,’ to the beat « my kp vad ballet " 

Subscribed and sworn to before me aay of 
April, 1584. Ww A. 
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ry Ny Tar Commercial JACKSON’S 
at 4 
REPRE a eS 
¢ . onntlinns 
BANK THE REPUBLIC, 
1.05.5 4 um: MOURNING STORE, 
"1,600,000 00 A onanae of officers in the National Bank 
ae cr of the Republic, of this city, has just been | ~ PA BOPP RAN, 
gree | see announced. Hon. John Jay Knox has re-| pesmmE TO CALL ATTENTION TO THEIR 
200,000 00 signed the United States Comptrollershipand | LARGE AND CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF MOURN- 
oy 4 3 has been elected President. Mr. Knox was arte es STANDARD MAKES ARE ALWAYS 
Checks and other cas iteina,. * ieee born in Knoxboro, a small town in this | KEPT IN STOCK, E CON 
agence foe Ciearing-houss.. M0 064 00 , KEPT IN STOCK. AND NOVEL/TIRS AR ; 
Fractional paper cumansy, niakale and cee 2 state, near Utica, which was named after pl BEIN — 2 . eeneaNe 
aa ee Bpecie-vis.: Gold colt his father. He graduated at Hamilton Col- | pagRics CONTAINS ALL THE LATEST DE- 
4 GON icainn 7 PiMb-omo 08 Gold | preasury, | os rtificates lege, in the class of 1849. After leaving | SIGNS IN CHECKS, PLALDS, STRIPES, etc. 
Goid Clearing-house certifi: Gold Cl’ing-house certificates: — 10,000 00 college he entered the Bank of Vernon, an | ,742= LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF SATTRENS, 
Ri descccceseee +++ + 2,068,000 00 | i. LL  SPPppreyperernres 10,081 (O— 63,323 60 J LAWNS, GINGHAMS, AND CAMBRICS IN 
Silyer CGN so cssseseessseeeee M000 OD aaa 00 i: BOOS. yt esanianes ® | institution of which his father was presi- | rHectry. 
U. 8. certificates 9 of depouit for legal: -tend. pra (Bot more than 6 per cent. on circula- 11,350 00 dent, and which was organized under the | A GREAT VARIETY OF COSTUMES, SUITS, 
Redemptiin fund with U, U.S. Treasurer (6 7,600 00 Total old free-banking law, or act of 1888. After WRAPS, FROBUS 40D MELISEESE. 
per cen OTL CLF CULBTION). nce cseccccccceee TP WD F = ZOCBD ss cecccccccee 
Due from U.§. Treasurer (oiher than 6 organizing a bank in Syracuse, Mr. Knox . 
t. redemption fund).............. 20,000 00 | Capital 
ata er, ouanaea 0s Sasples fu ~ went to Binghampton, in this city, where he J A Cc K Ss Oo N Ss ’ 
CE LS NE siege y lic ’ 
Capital stoc x paid = . = : : aga siveioel 1,500,000 00 Comptrol EE dastahiood? csdahanbs $225,000 00 perfected the organization of s He T77 BROADWAY, BET. th and 10th Sts. 
i Saari alia cadens. 1,816,882 85 | Less amount on hand and’ in next moved, with a brother; to St. Paul, 
Undivided protits nes an eenemeniedtheaiinnadhs 1,124,744 38 Treasury, for redemption...... 3,415 00 
National bank circuiation outstanding... 1,288,782 00 ————- 21,5600 | Minn., and continued his career in the 
State bank circuiation outetanding........ 6,708 00 | State bank circulation outetanding........ 4,971 00 
Dividends unpaid, ..........0...000.+.000000- 8,288 00 Ws 600014 Zusaptqctehotacescse 3,18 69 | banking business. But for the past twenty 
Padividanl deposits subject to a a vdepostta subject to h PF lik : 
x Seriiicates it dopoait it 2a it es ies doi ie ae i yasse be Rep nae es Sees Gneam, 9909 
Cortihed HOOK. oon... 81861 65 Certified checks, 14,687 561,045,542 85 | City of Washington. It may be interesting | G[] MMER SILKS AND 
Peeriaeaie. Sem 5 tpi 9 inal ae to know that, in 1860—61, Mr. Knox wrote 
pankeri eee anks ane «000.900 08 | Stage on nw Kone, Ooumex ov tinw oo * | a number of articles for Hunt’s Merchant's F OULARDS. 
1, Z. E. NEWELL: Gashlor of the Hest ver National 


WOO . cnncccagecesse tgscescvecccasocccesere Bm wok a 
STatTe OF New York, Orty anp County oF N, 
1, EDWARD TOWNBEND, Cashier of the | TB 
and Traders’ National Bank of New York, do solemnly 
swear that the above statement is true, to the best of 
my knowledge and ry 
WARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
a hg and cneusined before ae pth ow of 


April, | Ww. Moo ¥, 
Notary Pubiic, N. v Co 
Correct,—Attes 
we. VaR A Tw ) 
x 


 Sisestams, 
Jos. 5B. LOWREY, 





krone Or TH PONRITION OF THE 

ADESMEN's K OF = 
[£¥ OF NEW YORK, at New York, in th 

New York, at the close of business on the fin’ day of 


April, lm 
RESOUROBS. 
«and discounts. ‘ . $3,088,976 79 


000 Ut 
Other stocks, bonds, ‘and moriurages. . peesegese 2u1,928 08 
06 04 


ibe séeeacencdscevesconcescgpenetensens 56,661 76 
Banking house........... ....... @800,000 00 
Other POG] CBLALE....6. .ccecercees 66,0688 77— 868,088 77 
pascem expenses and taxes pad. bwesececese 16,804 10 
mitm paid,. eee 9,688 7 
Checks and other cash items..... $6,006 





(not t more than 5 per cent, on circulation) 40,050 00 
Due from U, 8. Treasurer, otber than 6 per 
cent. redemption fund. .,.......ce0eees++++ 21,500 00 
ME Vecn ocochbdbbleniintiiatbensacsanes 84,776,609 90 
LIABILITIES. 
arpa fan stock, POE GR. ccccccrccccccotocccccecs $1,000,000 00 
Sue ‘ - fon acadnancee Gagpoundadensceguns 25, 
nn ae received from’ 
Com eee ,000 00 
Less amount on hand sud m 
Treasury Re  retempiion.. 15,540 0O— 784,460 00 
Dividends unpaid. .............06..ceeeeeeeee 1,217 00 


aid 
Todividual deposits subject . 
chec! 737,898 64 
‘certificates of depoait.. 81,866 7 
checks eats “a~1, Bs Fo 36 


~y- 


_ aaa Bt 81 








Bank, do solemnly swear that the 
true, to the best of my knowl 


WELL, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before re this first day of 
May, 1684. Epw. A. GARTHWAITE, 
Notary Pui Public, New York Oo. 


above statement is 
ief, 


Correct.--Attest: 


CHARLES JENKINS, 
DAVID oe | Directors. 
_ CHARLES B. 






Exchanges for Clearing ho ouse. . 
pam other banks., 9 cess - 
b coggooce cesceeoesootboceses oe Ow 
Lowalt HOMME MOLES, 2.0.4.6. scccseegesecceseceene 1,660,0W0 0 
Due trom U.o. Treasurer (other than 6 
per cent. redemption fund), 





Due 
bankers 





Total 161,009 
Sratx or New Yorx, City anv Co, oF New YORK, ss. 
Il, DUMONT CLARKE, Casaier of The American 
Exchange Nationat Bank, of New York city. 4 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true, w 
™ 


the best of 
UOMO ARKE, De ay 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2d Sad of 
May, 16%. Witness my! “eee and notarial seal. 
A. RB. Kopesra, Notary Public. 
Correct,—Attest 


JOSIAHM FISKE 
¥REDERICR ILLINGS, Lirectors. 
XARD CULTING, 


Beno ke EAE ae BANK. New York City, at the 
Mik EESOUROES. 





ose of business, A 







































DOOR on000 iggeress chgocsccccescasnecccsee’ 84,7180 20 9 | Loans and discounts, ..........sseccercesees $18,120,081 61 
State or New York, City anp Co NTY OF Yo, 85 | OVOrEralts,.......0000 veces cegecgeres 6,216 1 
OLIVER F. BERRY Y, Cashier The Tradesmen’s | U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 60,00u 0 
National Bank, of the City of a York, do opus 8. bonds to secure deposits.. 260. 000 U0 
swear that the above ae ment is true, to the best of | Other stocks, bonds, etc 1,386,990 33 
my knowledge and ue from other mational banks. 1,603,161 23 
‘OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. ue from state and private banks ane 
Sworn to and subse ribed before — this Both day of ME. oo Uiailacceknenas 60,746 28 
April, 1884. HN J, SLATER, Real estate, ban king-house. 750,000 U0 
Roms Bs Public le, Kings Vous © onaty. cher oxtate pecmosensses 4 ra 
MmiUMS POid.........++++5 vo 
Correct.—Attest: Oe L tuCN Ty } aon Geesks an other cash tems. ie = 
. xchan or Clearing-house. 144,543 
GEO STARK, | ~ | eens meaaaie cc reeniaed 110,44 09 
K BT DF THE NDITION OF E|: 8,881 sal 42 
PNEW xf Wis 198 oo BANK O OF 7 I 1,830,886 Uv 
0 at the close of 2,250 00 
ie itis Ps ESOUROES. 58.000 v0 
Oe aoe 829,926,156 70 
82,000,000 00 
Duy UO 
\fon'set 88 
46,000 U0 
° 3,138 wo 
ll C7) 
an au.80 3 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 688 
Due from national banks....... 9] 93 Cashier's checks outstanding... 103,656 91 
Due from state Fe and pepeates of U.8. 182.639 20 
kers 18,617 98 6 to other national banks................. 9,816 164 04 
nett ptio tia ae as Due’ to state and private banks and bank- 
are a - und A, Ge Ee FF” 6 CB yececccececesnen ccs seceregecrcoceses cones 3,648,098 26 





© 20,200 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasuzer, other 
than 6 per cent. redemption 
Bo cnnccece peqeseton 6,000 00—2,641,448 41 
LIABILITIES. ‘ 
Capi De Pld 1M. .....scevecccceeesceeeees 1,000,000 00 
8 SINE anno» cdeattinesibeaten ce 1 
Un PORES. ...44 0c ccvepee 
N al bank-notes outstan ae ° 
Dividends unpaid..............ss+0+ 
Individual deposits subject to 





emand certificates of deposit. 
sited coon — 


er’s checks outstanding... ne 
Jue to other national banks 
~— to — banks and bank. “ 























SeHRURL MENA Foees exsescaecesecie 2,017,881 06—8,568,678 08 
sattihoaan cncacgill Uehdesidab tails nge, $10,200,727 26 
ie abt rs itd or New *: : 
anal ae and Ri to before Pa i+ 
Correct.Attest: MY Public, New York oe 
re ae f Dieters 
ceeeeneenees 
ELECTIONS. 
TS REPUBLIC. 
3Grane, 
mt, and Orson 
ae Ps sare Cashier, 





Total 82,126, 
Stats or N Jf Yor«k. County OF New om oe, : 


IGHT, Dashges or = Park 
Bank, New York City, @ the above 
statement la true, to the best o ‘my Ep and 


(signed) E. KELLOGG WRIGHT. 
Sworn to end subscribed vefore me, this 3d day of 

d Geones 8 8S. Hickox, Notary Public, N. ¥. Co. 
Correct.—At: 


i 
t Houbas soon, | mem 
DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


BSYLY/ ANIA RAILROAD CO,, 





REASURER'S ay 
conrad at oe 

apiatal Qividend of FOU! i Liag I; “upon th naa 

wis 

the tsr. u., aati 
ott Ordse hat per cent. 
con 
i tne Com 
Soued af the time the alvides 
ing 8 amount, 

at to August ist, 











Magazine, at that time a leading monthly 
in this city, and now merged into the Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle. These 
articles strongly advocated the passage of 
the National Banking Act, and attracted 
the attention of Mr. Chase. 

Mr. Orson Adams, the newly-elected 
Vice-President of the Bank of the Republic, 
is a native of Maryland, and was once con- 
nected with the Bank of Commerce, in 
Baltimore. For the past sixteen years he 
has been the Bank Examiner for the South- 
ern States, which position he resigned to 
come to the Bank of the Republic. Walter 
8. Johnson, of St. Louis, and Charles R. 
Flint, of W. R. Grace & Co., of this city, 
have been elected directors of the bank. 
With the changes thus indicated the Bank 
of the Republic will continue to grow in 
the confidence of the public. 


DRY GOODS. 


Tue situation of “affairs in the dry goods 
market is much the same as recently out- 
lined in this column. No new features 
have been developed either in the charac- 
ter or volume of business, though there has 
been a steady hand-to-mouth demand, and 
a gradual absorption of stocks by consum- 
ers. Buyers are still very cautious and 
conservative, and cannot be induced, even 
with the tempting bait of large concessions, 
to go beyond the necessity of actual re- 
quirements. The steadiness of the demand 
indicates an increase of consumption, and 
that the actual wants of the people are 
enlarging. The business in progress in the 
various departments of the trade shows a 
condition of health that is far from discour- 
aging; and if the situation could be viewed 
with less desire for fault-finding there would 
be lese dissatisfaction and an absence of 
that feverish impatience which now invades 
the general sentiment of the transactions. 
Cotton goods have relapsed into a state of 
com ive inactivity as regards nearly all 
= e fabrics; and a large line of Frey 


Summer were lightly 
The demand for prints, lawns, nghams, 
dress goods, etc., was restric to such 
pz reassortments as were found neces- 
to replenish depleted stocks. Some 
a! siness was done in Fall dress goods, as 
all-wool and cotton-warp a etc., 
but not to any very Under 
the influence of the Sie weubee, 
there was a little spurt of activity toward 
the latter part of the week, which was quite 
encouraging and resulted ‘in = eevoatieg. Wee the 





number of sm: 

was a little more jobbing Sendiiline: ; 

and while Se goods, such as wash 

fabrics, lawna, wide goods, 
, etc., were rather more active than 

of late, a fair business was done in domes- 

tics and printed calicoes. 


POREIGN GOoDs. 
In the foreign market the situation 


for. In dress goods there was the usual 
retailers. Im- 


ca 
appear as} 
Heber than hare preva 
is 
mand, also for Summer gloves 


: 





Messrs. James McCREERY & 
CO., in order to secure the sale 
of their Importations for this 
season of Summer Silks and 
Foulards, will offer their entire 
stock on and after MONDAY, 
the 5th inst., at a Notable Re- 
duction in Price. 

On a special counter will be 
shown a beautiful assortment of 
Louisienne and Glace Checks, 
at 50c. a yard. They have been 
marked down from 75c. 

Our Special Sale of Colered 
Dress Silks, commencing at 50c. 
a yard, will also be continued 
during the week. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





HANNIGAN 
BOUILLON, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
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URAH SILKS. 


FILL, BE 80 RICH COLORED SURAH 
BOLD AT : 


$0 cts. 

THIS IS THE MOST FASHIONABLE SILK 
FABRIC FOR SPRING WEAR. THE SHADES 
ARE BROWN, BLUE, MYRTLE, GRAY, GAR- 
NET, NATIONAL, BORDEAUX, MARINE, 
Cc KY anne 4 PINK, CREAM, LEG- 


FRENCH SATINES. 


100 PIECES FRENCH SATINES MADE BY 
— MIEG & C©O., AND KOECHLIN 


FRERES. 
ROD cts. 


GENTS’ SCARFS. 


500 DOZEN FLEXOR & SHERWOOD SATIN- 
LINED SCARFS, MANUFACTURED BY FISKE, 
CLARK & FLAGG, AND J. 8. LOWREY & CO. 


50 ets. 
REGULAR PRIC 
INCLOSE 2c. ST. 


Le Boutilier Brothers, 


Broadway and 14th Street. 
O'NEILL'S 
321 to 329 Sixth Ave, Cor. Twentieth 8. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS. 


Straw Bonnets and Hats 
500 DOZEN FINE MILANS, 48c. 


Children’s Trimmed Bats 
A. SPECIALTY. 


PLUMES AND TIPS. 


300 dozen bunches Colored Ostrich Tips, 48c. 


SUMMER SILKS. 


Ribbons and Kid Gloves. 
LACE DEPARTMENT. 


Irish Point Collars, 49c. ; regular price, 78c. 


EMBROIDERIES. 


Swiss Flounce Embroideries, 20 inches wide, 
#1. ~s Narrow Embroidery, to match, 25c. per 


” PARASOLS. 


800 Colored Striped Satin 22-inch Coaching 
Parasols, $1.95; reduced from $2.50. 22-inch 
Colored Satin, Paragon Frame, Choice Sticks, 
$1.60. 


SUMMER COSTUMES AND WRAPS. 
BOYS CLOTHING. 


CHILDREN’S SUITS AND UNDERWEAR. 


MEN’S FURNISHINGS. 


Unlaundried Shirts, 57c. and 65¢e. 162 dozen 
Black and a Spun Silk Half Hose, 64c. ; 
worth $1.25 


LADIES’ UNDERWEAR. 
DRESS TRIMMINGS AND BUTTONS 
WHITE GOODS. 
UPHOLSTERY AND CURTAINS. 


25. th haw ‘as. lon 
me 25 Raw baw Sl Farnta ss oon Oe. 

staggees Bow” 
pa 


DRESS GOODS. 


45-inch Black Lace Bunting, 35c. 46-inch 


each. 
$1 AND $1.25. 
FOR SAMP 





Lupin’s Black Zephyr, all 79.; former 
price gt 25. inch Black ere, 39¢., 


ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 
_ MOURNING FABRICS. 


Colored Dresses combinations of Stripes, 





Plaids and Checks at low low prices... of 


Hand-Book FREE. 


[Ses ¢ac2.cacer 
Att'y, Washington, D. @, 


PATENTS: 





RIDLEY'S 


Grand, Allen and Orchard Sis., N. Y. 


LACE CURTAINS. 


MAKING A SPECIALTY OF CURTAINS AND CUR- 
TAIN NETS, OUR ASSORTMENT IS CLOSELY 
LOOKED AFTER, AND WHATEVER CANNOT BE 
FOUND IN THIS STOCK, IT IS SAFE TO ASSUME, 
CANNOT BE OBTAINED ELSEWHERE. 





LACE CURTAINS IN GUIPURE, ANTIQUE, NOT- 
TINGHAM AND FEATHER DESIGNS, FROM 81,00, 
$1.25, $1.99, S1.50, $1.75. $2.00, $2.25, $2.50 to $25.00 and 
up, the pair. 


LACE CURTAIN NETS FROM 1l0c., 12., lic., 20c., 
2c, TO $1.00 PER YARD. 








LACE BED SPREADS, AND PILLOW SHAMS TO 
MATCH, 81.50, $2.25, $2.75, $3.00, $3.50 TO $9.60 THE 
SET. 


LACE LAMBREQUINS, 35c., 40c., 45c., B0c., 59. TO 
$1.45c. EACH. 


HOLLAND WINDOW SHADES IN ALL COLORS, 
FRINGED, AND HAVING HARTSHORN PATENT 
ROLLERS, WITH CORD AND RINGS ATTACHED, 
COMPLETE AT 58c. EACH, 


DRESS GOODS. 


48-INCH OTTOMANS, PURE WOOL, AT %c.; 
WORTH 81,25. 


40-INCH, PURE WOOL EXTRA-FINE COUPURES, 
J5c.; WORTH 81.00, 


88INCH FRENCH FOULE, FINE WOOLAT 6c. ; 
WORTH ‘ic. 


36-INCH FRENCH CASHMERES 52,; WORTH 68c, 
4«-INCH LUPINS, BEST FRENCH CASHMERES, 
T5c.; WORTH $1.00, 


44INCH PURE WOOL ARMURES, 73c.; REGULAR 
$1.00 QUALITY. tn 


86-INCH BLACK-AND-WHITE PIN’CHEOES ‘AND 
BLOCK PLAIDS, 35c. 


#2INCH BLACK-AND-WHITE AND BLUE-AND 
WHITE ALL-WOOL PIN OMECKS, #c.; WORTH 650. 


FIGURED LAWNS, OBGANDIES, ee 
SATEENS, CAMBRIC, GINGHAMS, | SEERSUCKERS. 


SUMMER B1LKS AT 0c. M90... 580,, 85c., 750. 
ALL SILK FOULARDS, 89c ., B5c., 65c., 750. 
BROCADE SATINS 2%c. to $8.75 A YARD. 


BEADED LACES, BEADED APRON FRONTS, 
BEADED CROWN#, CREAM AND BLACK SPANISH 
LACES. 

ESCURIEL NETS IN BLACK AND BEIGE. ALSO 
LACES TO MATOH. 

HAMBURG AND ORIENTAL NETS, LACES AND 
EDGINGS. 


STRAW GOODS. 


HATS FOR THE MILLION. 

HATS FOR LADIES, YOUNG AND OLD. 
HATS FOR GIRLS IN THEIR TEENS, 
HATS WOR BOYS, LITTLE AND BIG. 
IN A VARIETY TMAT IS ENDLESS. IN FACT, IT 

CAN BE SAID THAT THIS STOCK, FOR EXTENT, 
VARIETY AND REASONABLENESS OF PRICES, 
HAS NOT ITS EQUAL IN THIS OR ADJACENT 
CITIES. 


THE STOCKS IN OUR 


"52 DEPARTMENTS 


ARE ALL COMPLETE, AND AT RIGHT PRICES, 
FROM WHICH ONE CAN SECURE WHATEVER 
MAY BE WANTED FOR THE HOUSEHOLD, DRESS 
OR PERSONAL ORNAMENTATION, 


ORDERS BY MAIL CAREFULLY ATTENDED 
TO. 


SEND FOR OUR FASHION MAGAZINE. 


ADW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 313 to 321 GRAND 
STREET; 


56, 58. 60 to70 Alien Mt. ; 59, 61, 63, 65 Orch- 
ard Street, N. Y. 





THE GREAT 


SUGCESS 


ABSOLUTELY 
UNBREAKABLE 





14th ST., SIXTH Ses tond fet 13th ST., 
GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE ARE ADDING NOVELTIES IN TRIMMED 


MILLINERY 


DAILY, AND OFFER A a By 
ASSORTMENT OF STRAW GOO TIN ALL 
THE SHADES OF BEIGE, RoRU. AND 
er’ AS WELL AS WHITE AND BLACK, 
IN ALL THE am Ge ium SHAPES. 


SILKS 


WE ARE SHOWING THE MOST pe = 4 
LINE OF coarse, a AND Fe ad 


OUR UR FINE if STOCK OF 


LACES 


{8 BEING CONSTANTLY REPLENISHED 
WITH THE MOST ee a EAR ed 8 = 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC MANUF. 


BLACK SILK 


FOR THE MILLION AT yet PRICES 
THAN EVER BEFORE OFFE 
WE HAVE ONE OF THE LARGEST’ AND 
MOST VARIED STOCKS OF 


DRESS FABRICS 


IN THIS COUNTRY. opblt AT LOWEST 
A FULL AND COMPLETE LINE OF OUT- 
DOOR 


GANES, 


COMPRISING LAWN TENNIS, = CET 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 
AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


R. H. MACY & 60. 


CARPETS 


We are now displaying a splendid line of BODY 
BRUSSELS, with beautiful borders, at $1 per yard. 

A very desirable line of TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
new patterns, at Gc. per yard. 

Closing out 100 rolls GLENHAM VELVETS, best 
patterns, at $1.15 per yard. 

Also a lot of heavy all-wool INGRAINS at Bic. 





OIL-CLOTHS and LINOLEUMS in all widths, our 
own importations, Prices considerably lower than 
heretofore. A large invoice of fresh CHINA MAT- 
TINGS at very low prices 


FURNITURE|® 


Having just secured the entire stock of a large 
manufacturer of chamber furniture, we can offer 
splendid ash suiteat $25. Fine black walnut suits at 
8%. THIS IS MUCH LESS THAN COST OF 
MAKING THEM. 

Our stock comprises some of the finest goods made in 
the world. Elegant Parlor, Chamber, Library and 
Dining-Room Suits, the very best work, at moderate 


prices, 

All kinds of Spring Beds, Hair Mattresses, etc.’ We 
make atid put up Window Shades of everv description 
in the best manner and at lowest rates. 

Parties about to furnish, either in city or country, 
will find it to their advantage to call and examine 
this Stock. 


CROSSLEY 


740 & 742 BROADWAY, NEAB ASTOR PLACE. 


«lLadies’ Sewing Stand.» 
Solid Black Wainut, Size 18x24. 
Bn should have one of these 


se peta 














RH. MAGY & C0.,| 


W. & J, SLOANE 


SMITH 
MOQUETTE CARPETS 


Excel all similar fabrics in smooth- 
ness of surface, closeness of pile, 
and unlimited ‘capacity for pro- 
ducing the most elaborate de- 
signs and delicate shadings. 

They have acquired an enviable 


‘reputation for durability and per- 


manent coloring, and fill all the 
requirements of an elegant par- 
lor carpet at a moderate cost. 


Broadway, 18th and 19th Streets, 


NEW YORK. 





CARPETS. 


SPECIALTIES. 
PIEO DY BRUS 
ne Ser MET LAY pelabeie 17 
THE aT TOF PRODU OF. K ea UR- 


ER'’S STOO ALL-WOOL E 
GRAINS, su: padier idlan. at ibe. = yard, 


MATTINGS, 


warrl AND) Ha ia ae Y BBs. OF 
FINE FAN ina Ora NEW 
COLORINGS FROM a 00 e PER RC LL, OF 4 YARDS, 0 











SH PPARD KNAPP 


Sixth Ave. and 13th St. 


MATTINGS. 


3,000 ROLLS 


CHINA MATTINGS, 


AT THE 

Greatest Sacrifice Ever Known, 

At r THAN ACTUAL 
sea ne, Seay i 


Bite sev 


fen REL ak RETAIL AT eee Bs aay ¥ 
H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


260 Canal Street, bet. B’way and Centre St. 
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Iusurance, 


THE ASSESSMENT SCHEME. 


No fair and intellige nt person has ever 
denied that the assessment scheme, honestly 
conducted, makes some return for the 
money. By the representatives of the early- 
dying—say during two to five years—much 
more than the assessments paid by the de- 
Why is not the 
scheme that furnishes it a good one? 


parted may be obtained. 


Life insurance consists in paying back 
what has first comein. Tue vatural cost of 
é., the risk of ¢ying, increases 
hence, the premium must increase 
Pay in much now and little by 
and by; little now and much by and by; 
by fluctuating and irregular installments, 
or in any other way. The only essential is 
The times and method 
are a matter of convenience. The much- 
abused and much-misunderstood * level” 
premium averages the thing, putting the 
burden most heavily on the early years, and 
“letting up” 


insurance 
with age; 
with age. 


to get the money in. 


This it does 
by ascertaining a uniform and average pay- 
ment. For example, let 


on the late ones. 


ten years repre- 
sent tiie term of life, and suppose that the 
exact paymeat, based upon the natural law 
of increasing risk, and consequent cost of 
insurance, is one dollar for the first year, 
two for the second year, three for the third, 
and soon. There are $55 to be gotin, and 
it may be done ways, 
thus; 


in either of three 


“ NATURAL” METHOD: $1, $2, $8, $4, $5, $6, $7, $8, $9, 
$10— $55 
$5.50, multiplied by 
$10 $55 
, $1.25, $1.50, $2, $8 —77 


“Level” or average method: 


Assessment plan: $1 


Which of these is the 
cal? 


rational and practi- 
When can a man best pay most, when 
young or old? When will he be most will- 
ing to pay most, and which plan conforms 
to prudence? Which will make a wan most 
likely to understand at the 
start how much he has to pay, or to be con- 
fronted with increasing demands? These 
questions answer themselves. But the 
level premium, of course, is temporarily too 
much, and, therefore, produces reserves, 
which cause an accumulation of assets, 
thereby provoking the hasty-minded to the 
conclusion that ‘‘ these companies make” a 
great deal of money, and that such high 
prices are extravagant and unnecessary. 
The scheme abandons the 
‘*average” method for the easy, and there- 
fore popular one of cheapness, at the set- 
ting out; but there is no avoidance of the 
inexorablelaw. The alternative is an aver- 
aged or level premium, or an Increasing 
premium. The penalty for trying to avoid 
both of these is collapse. 

There are two most material and practi- 
cal objections to the assessment scheme, 
besides one which is quite as practical, al- 
though perhaps not quite so material. The 
first is that nobody wants mere temporary in- 
surance on life. There may be afew cases, as 
when a temporary business risk is assumed, 
where ‘‘ term” insurance is useful; but the 
rule is that whoever wants insurance at all, 
wants it for his whole life, and he intends 
to take itso. What the assessment scheme 
real)y furnishes is, therefore, what nobody 
wants. People do not even want “‘ renew- 
able” term insurance. They want to make 
a life contract, once for all. 

The second objection is that the assess- 
ment plan cheats them into supposing they 
are getting this. Actually, it offers men 
whole-life insurance at present ‘‘ term” 
rates, and stipulates that those rates shall 
not materially increase. Of course it does 
not say this frankly, because if this were 
done nobody would look at it. It con- 
stantly amd loudly compares the alleged 
price of its imitation with that of genuine 
whole-life insurance, and brazenly trades 
upon the difference. The label is false be- 
cause the goods are. They are offered as 
being what they are not. The whole thing 
is a glaring piece of false pretense. 

The third objection is, that if anybody 
does want temporary life insurance, it can 
be had. of substantial companies, well 
proved by time, writing -_ contracts 


in plain figures, 


to continue 


assessment 


ha assets te sustain 


. - 
—e po es aS 


abovélthiosé ot ib nos tab erie: | 








1851. 


Massachusetts Mirtual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MAgs. 
83 Years of Suecessful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL, 


& stockholder and entitled to 
participate im distributions of r aye 4 


Every 
The Mass. non-forfetture applies 


contains the most liberal 2, se o- P beteaiee 
Examine its merits before Sosy ispuding your life. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Seoretary, 


um. V. B. E ERLY, 2d Vice-President 
er or nager’ or Agebeina sendiecens 


- 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


New Yors. January ru, 1844, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of ils 
afaireon the Slat December. 1883. 


Premiums on Marme Risks from Ist Jau- 


uary, 1883, to 3ist December, 


Poopieme on Policies not marked off Ist 
anua 


uios and Ex. 


The Company has the following Assets, 


United Biates and State of New York 

» Bank. and other Stocks. . 
by Stocks and otherwise.. 

Real Estate and claims due the Company, 


estimatec 


Cash in 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or thei 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 


of February next. 


OE. ccapncnnsccscnctntedt secocee 
Premium Notes and Bills Keceivable... 
Bank 


eeeeeeeeescerrecseresessegeseses 





The tateandi certificat 


be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
The certificates to be produced at the time 


will cease. 
of payment and canceled 


A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned bremiums of the Copipany for the vear énaing 
Sist Décentber, 1883, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 


By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secfetary. 


TR . 
CHARLES DENNIS, 
OH OR oeers, 
JAMES LOW, ABLES H. 


CH. 
DAVI ANE. JOH 
BORDON W . BURNHAM, JAMES 
A. A. Bay H 
WM. STURGIS, WwW 


BENJAMIN H, "FIELD, 
ha 3 DdDGE, 


END TIAM ake; 
CHARLES P. BU 


an Geonae 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres't. 
4. A. RAVEN. 8rd Vice.Prea’t. 


1883...... 














Life Asumann Soci of Tow Yok 


Office, BRYANT BUILDING, Nassau and 
Liberty 


SURPLUS 0 aoe sie 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
HANOVER Lora soy ae 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, and 
Ne. 181 Broadway, N. Y. rast 
Cent Ovphtad enna cacesees ea cheer is a 
Ror SU Wy kusbsiacsdes as once Bite eae death occurring three years after death 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1882....92.565 141 39 incontestable fm any cave 





B. 8S. WALCOTT, President. 
'. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pree’t and %ec’y 





Fire Insurance Company 





ORG. 1860. 
67th Semi-A 1 Stat t, Jan. Let, 1884 
JASH CAPITAL -...-00.-00--: aside 
Polioyh = 1,874,034 97 97 
new vo 


THOR, F. GOODRICH 


NIAGARA 


135 BROADWAY, New York. 





en. Me 





of the issue of 1879 will 











LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


INCORPORATED IN 1847. 
HENRY C. a AE 


SAMUEL C. HUEY, 


RELY MUTUAL. 
Qegee! rome re br) curpoas. Insurance at net cost. 
non-forfet' for their value. 


Agents wanted. # 





to 
STEPHENS. Vice-Pre<ident. 


ASSETS, $9,011,898 58 
President. 





MANEATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO 


No. 156 ont: 158 BROADWAY. 
ORGANIZED IN 1850. 


First Vices ENRY # 
accent 4 ihe W 
Peetetar 78 NST 


oe 






ae 





stan cca nee ea 
“WASHINGTON LIFE as 4, ai 
OF NEW Y 


Ww. A. BREWER, Jr., -_ 











Cash capita. 





THE 


Philadelphia. 
SEVENTY-FOUNTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 





1,804,519 21 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 








THE CONTINENTAL 
LIFE _INSUR- 
ANCE. co., 
OF HARTFORD, 
Corn. 
ASSETS, 
$2,447,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 
$403,619.77. 
JA8. 8. PARSONS, 
President. 


“ier 





ADDRESS. 818 SECOND AYE, vETnarT. _mich. 





smopeteecibens dt hesaneete tos West 








MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE C0, 


OF BOSTON. 


Aiswoedh, 1.5 otk Sb teh eb abescoeade $16,901,943 27 

Americ’) | stAmbitieies.......... eee 14.327.928 23 
FIRE Total Surplus.................. $U,5T4.015 € 04 

Insur’ice | BENJI. F. STEVENS, President. 
co. J mn GIBBEN S. Secretary. 





~ STATES 


OM Insurance Company, 


Nos 261. 262, 263, and 264 Broadw 
Cc 


er Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 


$5,268,212 48. 


aw spe ABSO 








ot Prine al festares <6 this ie Com an re pee 
LUTE BEGUBEEY. oOROMICAT, MANAG 


Alt Forms of Life dna Endowment Polivies Testied 
7 = BROSNAN, President. 





RB, Cc, P. FRALEIGH, Beoretery,, 


Guo. . BURFORD, Actuary 








CONTINENTAL 





INSURANCE COMPANY, 


TotalCash Assets - -. 


All Claims for Fire and inland Losses, less than......... 
All other Claims, less than.....................+ 


Of New 


OFFICE, 100 B 


York. 


ROADWAY. 


Statement January Ist, 1884. 


$4,867,942 O1 


$343,131 04 
37,193 00 





RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE on Sehanedien 


Risks: Fim... ..cchii..#.. 


POPP R eee Cente eres eeneeeenere wees 


Resérve for Taxes of 1884........... ...... 
NE? SURPLUS, Januaty set issh... 


Capital. 


seeeeeeeeeeeeee ae eeeeeeneee Fenn eeeeeeeeneeeee eee 


Cagh Assets, as above - - 


1,750,137 81 
25,682 88 
50,000 00 

1,661,797 28 

1,000,000 00 


- $4:867,942 01 


eee eeeeeeeee Oe ecteeetentes 


seeeeereee eee ee 


Cente eee e teen eeeerereeeeeee 








The Safety Funds, under the resttictions of the New York Safety Fund 


Law} now amount to $1,200,000 000. 





3 
A . & é 
Cia) ba 














May 8, 1884.] 
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STATEMENT OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


For the Year ending Dec, 3ist, 1888, 





Leperr Assets, Jan. ist, 1888. . .$45,529,581 54 
INCOME. 
Premiums......... $10,727,547 96 
Interest, Rents and 
Realized Net 
Profit on Invest- 
ments and on 
Sales of Real Es- 
OD. 6550. 5ecc ¥en 2,748,023 72 18,470,571 68 
$59,000,153 22 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured En- 
DI coo ct acccsncienssee $8,410,614 97 
Dividends, Surrendered values, 
and annuities... ...........+++ 2,906,999 94 
Discounted Endowments......... 143,455 75 
Tora Par To PonicyHoLpERs... $6,461,070 66 
Dividend on Capital.............. 7,000 00 
Commiesions, Advertising, Post- 
age and Exchange............. 1,019,156 66 
General Expenses..............0 973,616 06 
State, County and City Taxes.... 107,060 11 
Torta DISBURSEMENTS..........+ $8,567,903 49 


Net Casu Assets, Dec. Sist, 1883.$50,432,249 73 
ASSETS. ; 
Bonds and Mortgages........... - $13,072,941 20 
New York Real Estate, including 
the Equitable Building and pur- 
chases under foreclosure....... 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, 
City Stocks, and Stocks author- 
ized by the laws of the State of 
secs csccenepoaekh ores 15,841,915 12 
Loans secured by Bonds and 
Stocks (market value, $10,698,- 


5,819,817 08 








GEBBE).. codes crcccdccessconse 8,199,000 00 
Real Estate outside the State of 
New York, including purchases 
under foreclosure and Society’s 
Buildings in other cities....... 3,627,515 66 
Cash in Banks and Trust Compa- 
panies, at interest*............ 8,979,998 88 
(*A large portion of this amount 
was in transit and has been since in- 
vested.) 
Commuted Commissions. ........ 112,545 15 
Due from Agents on account of 
PIE 0. osc cet ccccess pence 278,517 14 
$50,432,249 73 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds 
SU OU. 00.0000 rcccscosesiace 765,653 53 
Interest and Rents due and ac- 
Nitin 5 60esane telah ake 451,350 44 
Premiums due and in process of 
collection (less premiums paid 
in advance, $25,349.00)........ 446,125 00 
Deferred Premiums.............. 935,208 00 
Tora Assets, Dec. 31st, 1883.... $58,080,581 70 
Tora LiaBrLit18s, including valu- 
ation at Four per cent......... 48,914,612 44 
Toran Unpivipep Surpivs....... $9,115,969 26 


Upon the New York Standard of 
44¢ per cent. interest, the Sur- 

PP Maibaestie scvesebrcce secs 12,109,756 79 
Of which the proportion contributed (as 
computed) by Policies in general 
class, is @6,420,528.79. 

Of which the proportion contributed (as 
computed) by Policies in Tontine 
Class, is $5,649,283.00, 


From the undivided surplus, contributed by 


policies in the General class, reversionary divi_ 
dends will be declared, available on settlement 


of next annual premium, to ordinary partici- 
pating policies. From the undivided surplus 
contributed by policies in the Toritine class, the 
amounts applicable to policies maturing within 
the current year will be duly declared, as their 
respective annual premiums become due. 


GEO. W. PHILLIPS, 
J. G. VAN CISE. } Actuaries. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President, 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d Vice-President, 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 

BL W. SCOTT, Superintendent of Agencies, 





THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Lile lstranee Company, 


OFFICE, Nos. 346 and 848 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





JANUARY Ist, 1884. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1883 - - $48,918,515 11 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums........ unee wade dt ake a dep enbd. w00ene} een $11,489,042 68 
Less deferred premiums January ist, 1883.......... 540,555 91-—-$10,948,486 77 
Interest and Rents (including realized gains on real 
SNE Mn nnsccceseancansarhrenete® alive. Nit 8,038,863 95 
Less Interest accrued January 1st, 1883........ obeen $26,000 06— 2,712,863 89—#13,661,350 66 





$62,579,865 77 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $2,263,092 29 
Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary 
BAAIGIONS CO GAME... oc oceccccsccsccncccccevevesersesccees 452,229 80 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies. 3,984,068 31 
Total Paid Policyholders...........+.-+++seseees $6,699,390 40 
Taxes and re-insurances............cccesesseccnccveccee eseses 262,492 91 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees. . 1,690,207 18 


449,925 44— $9,102,015 88 
$53,477,849 89 


Office and iaw expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc....... 


ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received).........-- . $1,398,615 02 
Invested in United States, New York City and other stocks (market 
value $25,455,748.81)........ceecceceeeeecencees pGebineseoo5 28,390,690 98 
Real Estate. .......ccccccccccccccscccccccsccssscevccsssesseeseses 4,508,779 39 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate baitdings thereon 
insured for $18,316,000.00 and the policies assigned to the 
Company as additional collateral security)...+....+-++++++++* 20,681,471 72 
Te mporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, $1 (624,887. 00). 1,393,500 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $2,570,617.00)........--+++++reeeeee 461,445 57 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to January Ist, 1884....... ...-eseeeeseeeeeeeeers 645,047 46 
“Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection.........+0+. Bs cc agbaovess 5 pres ay ree Sieevocces 596,811 05 
Agents’ balances..........cccc cece cence cee dechaeeeneseceeerenees 104,216 55 
Accrued interest on investments, January ist, TBBE... cocccccccece $62,272 15—$53,477,849 89 
Excess of market value of securities over cost........++s++0e+% senumree des § thedeeess 2,065,052 85 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State 
of New York. 


Cash Assets, January 1st, 1884- $55,542,902 72 


Appropriated as follows: 











Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January ist, 1884............- $251,403 43 
Re ported Losses, awaiting proof, etc...........--s-eeereeereeecs 859,368 60 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not geocsnhed).. 29,763 00 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies ; participating is in- 
surance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participat- 
ing at 5 per cent. Carlisle net premium............+--+e+-e0+++ 47,685,147 0 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Divi- 
dend Fund, January, 1st, 1883, over and above a 
4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that 
Ra se Foe Ti Fi v cbiccevbctbedoe.bsdep eee $2,091,372 1 
Addition to the Fund during 1888 for surplus and 
matured reserves.......0.seee.seeeee “deus owen . 1,116,989 00 
MIE vec ndccdecedeveess sbonccocseensecsensaus . $8,208,911 16 
Returned to Tontine policyholders during the year 
on matured Tontines. ............eeececeeeeee 972,215 12 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1884..........--.+-+eeeeees 2,286,096 04 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance............. Mi ntds ead ‘ 28,610 48 
$50,540,388 55 
Divisible Surplus at 4 per cent..............ccceceeeeeeeceerceereeseces 8,002,514 17 
Surplus by the New York State Standard at 43¢ percent., estimated at over..... 10,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $5,002,514.17 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settle- 
mont of next annual premium. 


During the year 15,561 policies have been issued, insuring $52,735,564. 





( Jan. 1, 1880, 45,705 Jan. 1, 1880, $127,417,768. 
Number o1 Jan. 1, 1881, 48,548 Amount | Jan. L 1881, 195,726,916, 
force | 3. 2 ior Jan. 1868, 171° 416,00 
i b Be at ris an. 
ae cs rrvgeiae MR an. 1, see 69,227 Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043. 
Death- a canna Income { 1879, 650. Divisible (Jan. 1, 1880, $3,120,371. 
ms ; 1,781,721. 1880, oP SIT 888. Jan. 1, 1881, 4,206, 096. 
claims 1881" 2,018,208. from 1881, 2,482,654. Surplus at < Jan. 1, 1882, 4,827,036. 
1 955,292. 1882, 2,798,018. ea 1, 1888, 4,948,841. 
paid (1883, 2,263,092. Imterest (1883, 2,712,863. 4 percent, | Jan. 1, 1884, 5,002,514 
TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, JOHN MAIRS, 
WM. H. APPLETON, HENRY BOWEBS, HENRY TUCK, M.D., 
WILLIAM BARTON, LOOMIS L. WHITE, ALEX. STUDWELL, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, ROBERT B. COLLINS, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 


ARCHIBALD H. WELCH 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


8. 8. FISHER, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 


MORRIS , President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 
HENRY TUCK, 24 Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies 


BERGE, | Xt omen st 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings atid the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: : 
ENGRAVINGS. 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 
of Sheet, 26x36... 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed ‘and. ‘attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 


Ritchie, the Engraver. ........000s++eceseeeesses 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED SIATES. 
Size, 26x40. . 200 
The Same, in Artist's "Proof, ‘signed ty Y y. 
Ritchie, the Engraver..............sssecseeeeees 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U.S. GRANT. Size, 16x20.... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENI SCHUYLER COLFAX. 
Ge einecnncsenonsenrcassaresnnctenetrsesedaaah 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Sixe, 16x2%.............. 100 


CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20.......... ..... 100 
All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

By Frank B. Carpenter, Bound in Cloth, 

SED POBOR, BWWUES, <i crecocceeceys cocccvsegpecoeocce 0 15 
The “PICTURE ANDTHE MEN.” Bound in 

Cloth, 190 pages.. Ree coccvececcssccss OOO 
Orders, with the cash it losed tobe s dd d to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251, sRuontwran, New York, 


The Independent, 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
4 Numbers (postage BUCO )esdcaicscdcbiccsarcdbas’ 83 00 

(9 mos.) (postage free. . 225 
= . (6 mos,) ° - 150 
17 ? (4 mos.) ” . 100 
13 ad (3 mos,), ‘id a 
4 = (1 month), ~~ pectaanecoecaass 30 
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Old und Young. 


THE MARTYRED BIRDS. 


BY MARY B. SLEIGHT. 





Tuovou apple boughs are white with bloom, 
And cowslips star the marshy mead, 

No little lovers build their nests 
On leafy limb and swaying reed. 


The woods are hushed ; no martins break 
The silence drear of field and glen ; 

No whir of wings in happy flight 
Is heard along the sedgy fen. 


By still lagoon and sylvan lake, 

And where the laughing brooklets run, 
No tiny bathers plash the waves, 

Nor mount to greet the morning sun. 


In Northern woods and Western wilds 
Dear Nature weeps her children slain ; 

From Southern groves and isles of spice 
Is borne this wandering woe's refrain : 


O woman, with your tender heart, 
How can you take such sacrifice, 

And rob the Summer of its song, 
To make you fairer in men’s eyes? 


How dare you flaunt the dear, dead joy 
That caroled once in vale and dell? 

Think of the songs it left unsung 
When at the hunter’s feet it fell! 


O sisters, let your protest ring 

Through all the saddened, songless land, 
Lest He who notes the sperrow's fall 

Shall ask the slain birds at your hand. 


Sac Hanson, L, 1. 
—s 


THE PRINCESS DINA. 
A STORY IN TWO PARTS, 





BY LUOY ©, LILLIE. 


Part II. 


Wien Endicott, with an apology for 
Kitty’s absence, presented himself at the 
Hermitage the next day, it was with a dis- 
tinct intention of opposing the Princess 
whenever he felt it just to do so; but her 
serene and cordial manner qualified his 
stern sentiments, and as Mr. Harding ap- 
peared, the trio made conversation general 
and easier than a (¢ée-d-téte might have 
been; for, instinctively, Endicott felt that 
those sweet young eyes of the Princess were 
fastened upon him with some design in 
them. He had not, as yet, formulated it, 
perhaps; but our young man was conscious 
that she was making up her mind about 
him and fitting him, as it were, into some 
niche or groove, or to some special part. 
He began to thing of Venice with a curi- 
ous sensation of relief. 

As Mr. Harding was probably the very 
last man any one would have thought of 
the Princess Bachiotti marrying, it fol- 
lows that he was exactly the husband of 
her choice; and she continually disarmed 
criticism by explaining how well they were 
suited. He was a large, loose-limbed, 
studious man, with a generous heart and 
very wide sympathies, and, although his 
wealth was great, it was by no means only 
for mercenary reasons that the Princess had 
married him. She was entirely sincere in 
saying that they were well suited. Hard- 
ing, it was easily seen, considered his wife 
perfect; and she thoroughly appreciated 
his good qualities. She enjoyedthe flavor 
of scientific pursuits which he gave her 
luxurious home. She liked his being ready 
at any moment to go with her anywhere. 
She was easily flattered an:1 touched by his 
admiration of her; and her unlimited power 
over his purse would have been exhilarating 
evento aless ambitious woman. He had 
never been conscious of his wife’s careful 
study of him and her gradual leading him 
to her own way of thinking; but he knew 
very well that many of his views of life 
were changed, and he believed he had im- 
proved upon the past. 

At breakfast, after much talk of America, 
to which the Princess listened very atten- 
tively, evidently making mental notes of 
all that Endicott said, Kitty was brought 
up as a subject, carefully introduced by 
Arthur and encouraged with admirable 
tact by the Princess. He learned thereby 
that his old friend and play-fellow was do- 
ing a great deal of “charitable” work, the 
exact nature of which the Princesy did not 
explain; but he gathered an idea that it 
must be political to a certain extent, and 





It stormed quite wildly for an hour after 
breakfast; and, while the two mensmoked, 
Arthur's eyes wandered to the rain- 
drenched landscape, wondering if Kttty, in 
her phaeton, had returned from an expedi- 
tion she had gone out upon with her maid 
that morning, and as he now felt sure it had 
to do with some of those “ projects” at 
which the Princess hinted, he considered 
he had a right to feel aggrieved. 

The thought disturbed him perceptibly. 
He knew this because of the curious look 
in the Princess’s soft eyes, and he again 
produced Miss Harding as a topic, finding 
it easier to indulge in ceminiscences of their 
old times than to sit there silent under the 
spell of Dina’s reflective gaze. The Prin- 
cess had her embroidery in a window, and 
had our friend been a painter he would 
have ‘“‘put it all in”—the rich curtain 
swung back, the graceful figure in another 
‘‘creation” of pale green foulard and in- 
numerable laces and bits of ribbon, the mass 
of glowing silks moving through her white 
fingers, the sparkle of her rings and those 
little, tinkling, shining bracelets, being like 
so many points of light, holding or eluding 
the young man’s attention. 

It was a surprise to himself how much 
information he gave the Princess. In half 
an hour he had told her more of Kitty’s 
childhood than he had thought he could 
remember in a week; and in return he had 
received soft little looks and smiles of en- 
couragement, sympathy, comprehension, 
all of which led him on until the past 
seemed far more interesting and real than 
anything in the present, and Venice, the 
twelfth, were as parts of a mythical future. 
So it was not surprising, even to himself, 
when, on his way back to the villa below, 
he remarked that he had promised the 
Princess to visit, with Mr. Harding and 
herself, a certain church and half-ruined 
monastery on a neighboring hill, even 
though to do so he would be compelled, as 
she had said, to ‘‘ extend” his visit. 


It was four o’clock when he returned to 
the villa; and, although the violence of the 
storm had abated, a mournful little rain 
was falling, dimming the brightness of the 
garden beds, the rose hedges, the terraces, 
with their lavish wealth of green and bloom ; 
and when Endicott alighted from the little 
wagon in which he had been driven, some 
sympathy with the dreariness in Nature 
made him saunter toward a long, sheltered 
walk which Kitty had pointed out to him 
in the morning. It had an alley bordered 
by cypress trees, and having about it an 
air of almost impenetrable seclusion; but, 
at the lower end, a break in the hedge dis- 
closed a charming view of the lower vatley, 
while at one side, against a dense back- 
ground of somber foliage, a laughing god 
held sway over a broken and neglected 
fountain. All the stillness and gloom of 
the place seemed to be concentrated here 
and to gather force from the strength of 
contrast. Endicott’s mood, as I have said, 
was in sympathy rather with such a place 
than with the gardens, or even the warmth 
and brilliance of the salon up-stairs, at 
whose windows he glanced from his re- 
treat, half wondering whether he might 
not see Kitty’s face or figure in one of 
them. He sat down on the rim of the old 
fountain, and, sheltered by the arms of the 
mocking faun, he drew out a letter from 
his pocket and began, rather dreamily, to 
read it. The handwriting was girlish, the 
style and expression decidedly so; and, 
though it contained much that was flatter- 
ing and pleasing to any young man’s van- 
ity, our friend read the pretty sentences 
without a change of expression, folding 
and replacing it in a mechanical fashion. 

The rain had ceased, only a little mourn- 
ful drip from the trees about him remind- 
ing Endicott that there had beén a storm; 
and as from his point of observation he 
could look down: across the valley, he 
watched the mists rolling away, and pres- 
ently, on a foot-path just below, he saw two 
figures, Kitty and her maid, who were on 
foot and making the ascent, in waterproofs 
and under umbrellas, laboriously; but a 
moment later and Kitty had turned the 
little path near to the broken marble balus- 
trade, which crossed the end of the valley, 
and Endicott sprang forward as she Jp 
peared from one side. 

She looked blooming after her exercise, ' 





and had an unusual sparkle in her eyes. 


‘You here!” she exclaimed. ‘ Did you 
enjoy the morning?” She dismissed Maria 
and stood beside Endicott, glowing and 
with an adorable sort of expression on — 
face. 

“Yes,” said Arthur, still inl 16 be 
gloomy. ‘‘The place seemed to suit my 
mood. Are you afraid to stay ont here, 
Kitty?” he added, looking at her trim ulster 
and little seal-skin cap, which were certain- 
ly becoming. ‘If not, let us walk up and 
down a little while.” 

Kitty declared herself in no degree afraid 
of the weather, and they turned to pace 
the alley in silence for a moment, Endicott 
saying, suddenly: 

“Kitty, [told you I had come all this 
way for your advice. I am thinking of 
being married.” 

He said it shortly, even brusquely; and, 
as he did not look at her, could not ob- 
serve the effect of his announcement. And 
her ‘ Yes, Arthur?” was in a natural voice. 

‘It is a long story,” he went on, breaking 
off a twig from a branch above his head 
and whirling it impatiently. ‘But I will 
make it short. I met her two years ago. I 
fell in love with her pretty face and ways; 
and we have had a kind of engagement ever 
since.” 

‘“* A kind of engagement?” Miss Harding’s 
voice had an icy touch of satire in it. 

‘That it is, Kitty. I have gone on and 
on init. When I was ill and couldn’t come, 
last year, 1 determined to write you. 
Then it was broken off, and again renewed. 
Finally "— 

‘*Arthur,” said Kitty, standing still by 
the fountain and looking at him earnestly. 
** Don’t tell me any more; not now, at least. 
I have a reason—a good one. Wait”— 

‘**T met her at Pisa,” Authur was hasten- 
ing on; but the young lady forbade him by 
a gesture. 

‘No, Arthur,” she said, softly. ‘“Nomore 
now. Don’t be afraid I will not listen later, 
and advise you, if I can.” 

It may have been folly; but all through 
that evening Endicott was haunted by a 
remembrance of Dina’s sympathetic gaze, 
her evident interest in what he had to say; 
and, while listening to Mrs. Harding’s good 
humored chatter, even when Kitty, seated 
in the moonlit window challenged his atten- 
tion by her sweet and somewhat wistful 
glances, he recalled the calm although smil- 
ing manner of the Princess Dina, and won- 
dered whether it would not be well for him 
to tell his tale to her. 

Kitty was well pleased by the prospect 
of a visit to the Old Priory, and, as it was 
decided that Mrs. Harding could be driven 
thither, the party from the Hermitage came 
down to the villa, and there was some cere- 
mony in their starting off. 

The morning was very brilliant. Endi- 
cott’s spirits had risen since the day before, 
and he and Kitty were laughing together 
gayly on oneof the balconies when the Prin- 
cess and Mr. Harding appeared ; the former 
a shining and dazzling figure, even in the 
sunshine, and with so much that was bloom- 
ing in Nature around her. She hada great 
parasol of white silk, carried gracefully, 
making a fine background for her blonde 
hair and exquisitely tinted face, and she 
looked up, nodding and smiling at the two 
young people in the most affable manner. 

‘* Dina is pleased about something,” said 
Kitty, as they were going to join her. 
‘*Some of her many little plans and pro- 
jects are turning out well.” 

‘She says you have projects!” declared 
Endicott. 

‘* Oh! that is so like Dina!” laughed the 
girl. ‘‘She enjoys mine as much as her 
own.” 

Whatever the Princess’s projects might 
or might not be she made no allusion to 
them as she was driven off in the large car- 
riage belonging to the villa. Endicott and 
Kitty were on horseback, and they found 
it hard to keep near to the carriage party ; 
but conversation now and then was gen- 
eral, and the Princess’s gaze was at all 
times friendly, and sometimes positively 
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occasionally, the riders had a few hundred 
yards to themselves; and in one of these 
breaks Endicott inquired if ae ak Amalfi 
was to join them above. 

Kitty colored as she said yes. He was to 
ifitroduce them to the Prior. Endicott then 
calmly announced that he disliked Count 
Amalfiintensely, — 

*-I wonder the Princess tolerates him,” 
he said. 

‘* Which means,” said Kitty, ‘‘ that you 
wonder I do.” 

‘* Exactly,” Mr. Endicott assented. ‘‘ He 
was, he said, a student of physiognomy 
and he was willing to say’—— 

“‘ Arthur,” said Kitty, with a little break 
im her voice, ‘‘ don’t go on. I would rather 
you did not.” 

‘ Kitty,” exclaimed the young man, half 
angrily, ‘‘why do you put me off in this 
way. I told youl wanted to talk to you 
freely and frankly before I went to Venice: 
and on one pretext and another you silence 
me.” 

Kitty’s slim, gloved hand moved uneasily 
on the reins she held, and she looked down, 
with an effort to conceal a sigh. 

‘* Wait until you come back,” she said, in 
a very low, quiet voice. 

The Priory to which they were'going stood 
on the crest of one of the lower hills above 
the valley, and, with its time-worn and 
weather-beaten portal, its long, rambling 
front and wide court-yard, made a fine 
effect as our party wound around the last 
part of the drive and came in view of it. 

There were some grassy terraces, and 
along one of these two of the monks were 
pacing—tall, brown-robed figures—with 
their heads meditatively bowed down, and 


-with a certain grave strength of movement 


and demeanor to which Kitty called Endi- 
cott’s attention. 

‘‘They don’t look very wicked or cun- 
ning. Do they?” she said, pensively; and 
Endicott, whose views were consciously 
liberal, hastened to defend the character of 
the clergy in Italy. 

They were in the corridor of the convent 
by this time, and, coming toward. them, 
was Count Amalfi—tall, serene, princely, 
all that was fine and persuasive. 

He conducted them into a little stone- 
flagged parlor, a bare, but not uncheerful 
room, and explained its antiquity, its relics, 
its uses, in his finely-toned voice, remarking, 
especially to Endicott that, while he himself 
was an avowed radical, he had the strong- 
est sympathy with a band of men so de- 
voted as were these monks of B——. 

Endicott’s interests in what he saw were 
keen enough to make even Amalfi’s guid- 
ance tolerable; and he enjoyed the calmly 
urbane manner in which the Count ex- 
pressed himself satisfied with what the 
church was, in this instance, doing. The 
Prior soon joined them, and with him En- 
dicott was speedily on the friendliest 
terms. His face was sufficient warrant for 
his character; one of those countenances 
which we are accustomed to think of as be- 
longing only to the inspired moments of a 
painter,and which, even in its everyday 
aspect, was not without a touch of the ra- 
diance belonging to a contented inner life. 
He had been a prince of one of the noblest 
Italian houses, and, in resigning his rank 
and estate, had accepted a life of ardent 
toil; for the little convent on the hill was 
noted for its devotion to good works, and, 
indeed, was one of the very few left undis- 


| turbed by the Government. Endicott, from 


his American point of view, found it diffi- 
cult to understand the calm joyousness 
with which this monk spoke of his own 
life to him, the simplicity with which he 
seemed to accept the trials of his situation ; 
and what impressed his American skep- 
ticiam most strongly was the manner in 
which the young Prior showed’ the party 
his relics. They were many, and to the 
convent, very valuable. Endicott ‘gazéd 
at the worn sandals ofa medieval saint, the 
tattered robe of a former prior, the staff 
which a hermit of the order had carried, 
and felt asif America might be a country 
in another planet. That so much ardor 
and so much activity should concentrate 
about the souvenirs of lives that had ended 
hundreds of years ago, gave him a sort of 
chill. It seemed, somehow, to make his own 
yesterday and his possible to-morrow Ja 
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the Princess, began to wonder how it 
affected her. 

That inscrutable little lady was evidently 
waiting to speak to him; her look was a 
sort of challenge, and Endicott at once 
plunged into what he had to say. 

‘* You were so good to me the other day, 
Princess,” he said, smiling, and certainly 
looking very handsome, as he stood before 
her, ‘‘that Iam going to tax your consid- 
eration further.” 

The Princess gave her head a little acqui- 
escent nod. 

“‘T want to have a long talk with you,” 
he continued. ‘In fact, I am going to ask 
your advice.” 

‘*Do so,” she said, after a barely percep- 
tible pause. ‘But listen, my young friend. 
I do not often give advice. In your case, I 
should like to do so.” 

If Endicott had required encouragement, 
he certainly found it in the charming 
friendliness of her manner. The party 
were to have an al-fresco breakfast, scarcely 
to be called a picnic, in some ruins not far 
from the Priory, whither the Princess’s in- 
valuable servants had been already dis- 
patched. Count Amalfi was to be counted 
on to engross Katherine, and Mrs. Harding 
was already glad‘of a téte-d-téte with her 
step-son; and so it came about easily that 
Endicott found himself pacing one of the 
grassy walks in the quadrangle of the ruin, 
taking eagerly, freely, of himself, to the 
Princess Dina. 

From her seat among the rocks Kitty 
watched the two, and the picture impressed 
itself indelibly on her mind. The court, 
with its broken columns, its square out- 
lined by a half-ruined cloister, enclosed 
much of the morning sunlight; but ina 
stretch of shadow the two figures paced 
back and forth; Endicott, tall and strong, 
his face somewhat down-bent as he talked; 
Dina in her exquisite costume, listening or 
replying, at once the most bewitching and 
yet perplexing element, impressing Kitty, 
as she so often did, with a new and almost 
startling sense of incongruity. Of what 
traditions, of what period in the history of 
her people, was Dina the result? It was 
impossible, after two years’ study of her 
charming sister-in-law, for Kitty, even with 
her keen knowledge of human nature, to 
understand; and the most amusing or an- 
noying part of it was that the Princess was 
most interesting when in one of her baf- 
fling moods. 

The talk was over, satisfactorily, Kitty 
hoped. Dina was her usual gravious self, 
diffusing her smiles and good humor, the 
hospitality of her luncheon, the sweétness 
of her dainty little attentions upon the 
company in general, and especially regard- 
ing the comfort of her husband and his 
mother in an admirable way. 


Endicott was a triflepreoceupied, yet wore 
a curious air of satisfaction or complacency, 
and Kitty felt that she ought to be relieved. 
Still it was with a sort of shock that, on the 
way home, she heard Arthur saying to her 
mother : 

“I shall always remember these days 
with delight; but I must go to-morrow.” 

There was no chance to discuss the sub- 
ject with him until after dinner; and as the 
Princess and Mr. Harding and Count 
Amalfi were of the company, Kitty con- 
trived but afew words apart with Endicott, 
whose good spirits were so assured that 
she felt it hard to ask him to remain. 

Afterward Kitty recalled that evening 
witha curious sense of bewilderment. 
Arthur was going. She regretted that she 
had silenced him; yet she felt that it was 
too late to speak, and, had she tried to do 
80, his gayety and evident satisfaction in 
- whatever turn affairs had taken would have 
rendered it impossible. Count. Amalfi’s 

, polished utterances occupied much 

‘dedier attention; and yet it was in a. half 
absent-minded way that she promised Dina 








riage, a break would come in the very sys- 
tem and movement of her life. 

Kitty will always remember the two days 
that followed. Dina, on one pretext and 
another, kept her at the Hermitage. The 
hospital for which she and Amalfi had been 
working was opened. Kitty had the satis- 
faction of receiving elaborate thanks from 
many people, and of feeling that a good 
work was accomplished; but, returning to 
the Hermitage with the Princess and 
Amalfi, ske felt chilled and disheartened. 
As for Dina, nothing could have been more 
charming or more brilliant than her man- 
ner, and in her smile, her voice, her slight 
gestures was that curious touch of alert ex- 
pectancy which Kitty was beginning to 
understand. Her delightful sister-inlaw 
intended her to do her bidding. 

Endicott never made a journey with such 
rapidity. On the afternoon of the second 
day, he was driving through the village 
near the Hermitage, and about five o’clock 
presented himself at the Princess’s door. 

Domenico, as before, announced him 
gravely; but this time Dina was alone. 

Endicott eyed her narrowly as he 
entered, but strove in vain to detect any 
hint of her feelings in the lovely, childlike 
face. She met him with one of her most 
gracious smiles. 

‘*You are back, then”? she said, softly. 

The young man smiled. 

“Thank Heaven!” he ejaculated. 
Kitty? Where is she?” 

The Princess, for half a moment, looked 
embarrassed. 

‘‘She has returned to the villa,” she said 
at last. ‘‘I may as well tell you it all frank- 
ly, my friend. She has refused Amalfi. I 
gave her your letter.” The Princess paused 
and looked down a moment. ‘May I ask 
you how the Venetian trip ended?” 

Endicott, for an instant, was inclined to 
say something unpleasant; but he an- 
swered: ‘‘ Delightfully. I found that my 
young friend was to be married next month 
to the Prince Napoli.” 

A little gleam, half amusement, half 
satire, shot from Dina’s brown eyes. 

‘*T hope you know that I wish you well,” 
she said, cordially, ‘‘and that I gave you 
my advice with all my heart. And now, 
pray, hasten to Kitty. I can assure you 
she has read your letter.” 

Endicott made his way to the villa in a 
condition of perplexity, and yet amusement. 
He had told the story of his foolish love 
affair to the Princess, and at her bidding he 
had gone to Venice, intending to meke an 
end of it, but had left with her a letter for 
Kitty, to be given her on the day of his 
departure. It was difficult now for him to 
understand why he had given so simple a 
thing an air of’ precaution or mystery; but 
he realized that, in doing so, he had been 
unconsciously following out the Princess’s 
suggestions. Dina had, in her most care- 
ful manner, warned him of Amalfi’s inten- 
tions; but he had certainly left the villa 
with an understanding that his letter to 
Kitty would forestall them. 

‘You must leave her to herself for a 
time,” the Princess had said, gazing at him 
with her beautifuleyes. ‘‘There is no doubt 
all will then go well; but first see your 
friend in Venice, . Kitty would néver con- 
sent to receiving @nother woman’s lover.” 

Endicott’s ‘dissatisfaction with himself 
had been so great that any advice, which 
pointed to definite and laudable action, was 
acceptable; but now, as he entered the 
villa grounds, he began to wonder if the 
Princess’s interest had not been of a double 
nature. Had it been his letter which pre- 
vented Kitty’s acceptance of Amalfi? Did 
she, could she, care for him, after all these 
years of vacillation and apparent neglect? 

The young girl was in the cypress alley 
walking back and forth in the soft after- 
noon light.. Her face, pale and serious, met 
Eadicott’s suddenly. 


“ And 
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Seat aiall So aa, ie Wa you fall in 
love with that girl at Pisa?” 

“My dearest girl,” said Arthur, “it was 
the maddest piece of passing folly; and 
then—well, they seemed to mean that I 
should not be let off. I came here to tell it 
all to you, and ask you if you loved me; 
for if you did, I felt I ought not to go to 
Venice. Then I talked to the Princess, 
and afterward I left that letter, which she 
was to give you at once.” 

Kitty looked pained. 

‘*Dina meant it well, no doubt,” she said, 
quietly, ‘‘ but she never gave me the letter 
until last night. Oh! Arthur, suppose’I 
had accepted the Count? I was very near 
it. I thought you would not care. That is 
why I silenced you. I did not want ye 
confidence, feeling as I did.” 

Endicott smiled long and shrewdly. 
“The Princess is certainly a remarkable 
woman, Kitty,” he said, at last. ‘‘ We shall 
never know just what her little scheme 
was, or is, or what it meant to be. No 
doubt a certain kind of intrigue is neces- 
sary to her happiness. An inheritance 
from some old Bachiotti, who used to 
stir up strifes in Florence. The best of it 
all is what might have turned out the 
worst. All her adyice was so adroitly 
managed that neither you nor I can com- 
plain of anything she has done.” 


‘*Exactly,” said Kitty. ‘‘ When [had to tell 
her that I had refused the Count she only 
betrayed her displeasure a half a moment, 
so that I can never know how deeply she 
was really interested. For all we can ever 
tell it may have been of the greatest conse- 
quence to her; but now she will approve of 
us cordially, and in a short time we will feel 
that her sending you to Venice, her keep- 
ing back the letter, her throwing Amalfi in 
my way were the best things possible for 
us; and finally we will come to regard her 
as our good angel.” 

They both laughed. 

“‘ How do you suppose it has turned out 
so well as it has?” Kitty asked, presently. 

‘‘ Because, for all our dallying, we couldn’t 
help it, dear,” said Endicott. ‘‘Surely, if 
we and fate have outwitted the Princess, it 
ought to be encouraging. At all events, we 
never can be sorry, Kitty.” 

Whatever the Princess’s project for Kitty 
and Endicott had been, her motives and her 
displeasure were, as Kitty had prophesied, 
completely hidden in her sympathy with 
the turn affairs had taken. Endicott, on his 
wedding day, actually found himself thank- 
ing her for her friendly offices, and Kitty’s 
farewell of her sister-in-law had a touch of 
involuntary gratitude in it, at which she 
woncered later, half angrily. 

‘Do you know,” she said to her hus- 
band, one evening, at the opera in Paris, 
“T have asort of feeling that, for two years 
Dina had watched me and known I cared 
for you? But she thought I could be useful 
to her radical Italy.” 

Endicott was looking smilingly in the 
direction of one of the boxes, where sat a 
large, fair girl, magnificently dressed, and 
who was returning his bow with a good- 
humored smile. 

“Kitty,” he said, ‘that is the girl from 
Pisa.” " 

Mrs. Endicott looked at her, then, 
turning to her husband, said quietly: 
“Arthur, that isthe Princess Napoli. Why, 
Dina knew, when you went to Venice, that 
he was engaged to her! If you had told me, 
how readily we might have settled it! 
Napoli is Dina’s cousin.” 

Endicott reflected with anair of the most 
intense amusement. 

‘* By all that is surprising!” he said, at 
length. “Kitty, the Princess is a loss to 
the secret service of the Government. She 
never hinted at such a thing. And she 
knew it all along! Well; the fun of it is 
that, although we baffled her, we can never 
tell her so.” 

“Oh! no,” said Kitty, ‘it wouldn’t dis- 





his mind the idea of so dim and tradition- 
ary a place as the Hermitage being occu- 
pied by the Princess Dina. 

AxBanry, N. Y. 
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A LITTLE DIPLOMAT. 
(AFTER “GETTING INTO SOCIETY.”) 











MRS. 8. M. B. PIATT. 





‘Taey asked me if I'd rather be 
At home with Gyp across the sea 
Or here in Ireland, and I said” 
(He blushed and hung his pretty head). 


**T said—but there are donkeys here ! 
And ships and sailors at the pier ; 
And heaps of tumbled-down old things ; 
And sometimes, there’s a boy that sings. 


‘*T said—I tell you, girls were there ! 
The ladies talked about my hair ; 
They told me I had dimples, too. 
I'm sorry for it, then; aren’t you? 


‘*T said—she wasn’t pretty, though— 
The girl named Katie ; but, you know, 
She was all pink and white and blue, 
And looked like dolls at Christmas do. 


**T said—but there are women, oh! 
The oldest things! and one I know 
Has got a cat, that used to be 
A witch’s—with no tail, you see. 


‘*T said—she offered me a rose— 
The girl named Katie, with her nose 
Too short, I didn’t want it, though ; 
She called me lovely. That's not so. 


“T said—but there’s a Round Tower, too ; 
And more than one, If I could do 
Just as I please I’d climb it ; still, 

It’s half as high as Bunker Hill. 


“T said—but there is not a snake 
In this whole island! I could make 
A man-of-war myself to beat 
Their old “‘ Revenge” and Channel Fleet. 


*T said—George Washington, you know, 
Was once a boy, and used to throw 
Stones at these red-coat soldiers. I 
Will show these British, by and by. 


“IT said”—‘‘ My boy, what did you say?” 
“*T said that I had rather stay 

Just here in Ireland, than to be 

At home with Gyp, across the sea, 


“But home was pretty, on the hill, 
With roses by the rocks, and still” — 
“To tell the truth, you know, is right.” 
“It’s righter, though, to be polite.” 
UntrEp STaTEs CONSULATE, QUEENSTOWN, IRELAND, 
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THE BLIND BEGGAR. 


BY 0, A. BIERSTADT. 














Antwerp is a very old Flemish city, aid 
has many quaint sights and queer people 
to interest the American children whose 
parents take them three thousand miles 
across the ocean to visit it. Like newer 
cities, it contains some rich people, and 
ever 80 many more poor people; and the 
poor people would be miserable, indeed, if 
the rich did not often help them. 

Frans Willems was the young son ofa 
rich family in Antwerp, and lived, with his 
parents, ina large house. The house wis 
go very large that, instead of a common 
front door, it had a great gate, called a coach- 
door, for its entrance. This coach-door 
led into alittle garden, enclosed on all four 
sides by the house, and in this garden 
Frans was playing the Flemish equivalent 
of blind-man’s-buff, one sunny afternoon, 
with his boy and girl companions. They 
were having such a merry time all by them- 
selves that they were not a bit glad to see 
an old and blind beggar following his faith- 
ful dog through the coach-door into the 
garden. The beggar’s long, white hair 
flowed down upon his shoulders from under” 
his rusty black hat, his eyes were closed, 
his face was wrinkled with years of suffer- 
ing, his clothes were almost dropping to 
pieces; he carried a stout cane, and wore 
clumsy wooden shoes that clattered as he 
walked. 

‘Bee! Here comes the blind beggar. 
What shall we give him to-day?” said a 
kind-hearted little girl. 

“Don’t bother about him,” exclaimed 
Frans Willems. *Let’s go on playing!” and 
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‘Two blind men together. A real one 
and a play one!” shouted a bright boy. 

But Frans was too much enraged to un- 
derstand the joke. He tore the handkerchief 
from his eyes, and with his clinched fist 
struck the poor beggar on the arm. The 
beggar, in wrath, raised his cane to punish 
the wieked lad, then thought better of it, 
and gat down quietly on a bench near by, 
while tears flowed from his sightless eyes. 
The boy's anger melted before the old man’s 
tears, and, with sudden shame, Frans knelt 
down and humbly begged to be forgiven for 
his offense. 

‘*Forgive you? Of course I will forgive 
you,” saidthe beggar. ‘‘ But let me tell you 
the story of my life, which will be a better 
warning for you than the longest sermon 
youever heard preached in our Antwerp 
Cathedral. Come, Frans Willems (you see 
I know your name), come and sit by me; 
and the other children may listen, too.” 

When the children had quite surrounded 
the blind beggar, he took off his hat and 
thus related his history: 

**My children, you must know that my 
name is Jan Mertens, and that I was born 
and brought up in this very house, where 
Frans and his parents nowlive. My father 
and mother were rich, very rich, and they 
loved me above all their riches, as an only 
child is always loved. Everything that 
money could buy was showered upon me; 
never did | express a want but it was im- 
mediately provided for. Years and years 
ago, Lused to playin this lovely garden, 
just as you, my children, have done to-day ; 
but the playmates of my boyhood are now 
either dead or become very old men and 
women. I like to come here every day 
now, not so much to beg for money, as to 
call up more vividly the memory of those 
happy, happy old times that I shall never 
see again. Well, one day,asa merry com- 
pany of us were having noisy sport here, a 
blind old beggar, just such a helpless no- 
body as 1 am, appeared upon the scene and 
interfered a little with our pleasure, as I 
innocently spoiled your fun to-day. 


***Get out of the way, you old fellow! 
What right have you to come here, where 
you are not wanted? I will have the dogs 
and the servants chase you away!’ I ex- 
claimed, in an outburst of youthful passion. 

‘**Charity! Charity! Please help a poor 
blind man, who is all alone in the world,’ 
entreated the beggar, quite unmindful of 
my wrath, 

‘1 was furious, and to enforce my will 
with deeds as well as words I pushed the 
feeble old man 80 violently that he fell to 
the ground. As he Jay there, I raised my 
foot and—cruel boy that I was—kicked him. 
Scrambling up as best he could, the blind 
beggar solemnly cursed me, and prayed that, 
blind and lonely, | might some day have to 
beg my bread from door to door. Ah! 
children, that voice rings in my ears now; 
and it reminds me, when I am tempted to 
complain, that I have deserved my misfor- 
tunes. 

“That day and that hour saw the be- 

ginning of a fatal change in my life. Per- 
hays my youthful nerves were not as strong 
as they should have been; certain it is that 
they received a severe shock from my anger 
and my sudden, but unspoken, repentance. 
Crying as if my heart would break, I hur- 
ried into the house to my mother, She 
tried to soothe me, put me to bed, and at 
last sent for the doctor, when it became 
evident that I was really sick. For weeks 
an attack of brain fever kept me hovering 
between life and death, and after my re- 
covery was assured I was so weak and deli- 
cate as to be a burden upon my loving 
parents. My father, especially, had been 
anxious about me, and had sadly neglected 
his business to watch over me in my de- 
lirlum. When I was able to be up and out 
again, he took me to the most .celebrated 
physicians and traveled about with me in 
the vain hope of fully restoring me to 
health, spending an infinite amount of time 
and money. A conversation I overheard 
between my parents made me very sad. 

** *Our poor boy can never again go to 
school with other boys,’ said my mother. 
‘He will have to continue his studies and 
learn all that bis health will allow him to at 
home, under my care. He will be happy as 
long as we live. But what is to become of 
him we are laid away?’ 

** You may well ask that, wife,’ rejoined 





my father. ‘I have almost ruined my busi- 
ness to save my son, hoping that he would 
one day relieve me of its cares. As things 
look now, he will never be able to do any- 
thing for himself even, much less anything 
for me.’ 

‘**But we must hope for the best; and 
let us do all we can to make the present 
comfortable and to assure the future for our 
dear child,’ murmured my mother, gently. 

‘‘Some years passed away without any 
change for the better. My father seemed 
to have lost heart; he was no longer suc- 
cessful in business, and I could feel that we 
were gradually growing poorer. At length 
came that terrible day of October, 1830, 
which will ever be remembered in the his- 
tory of Antwerp, the day that our city was 
bombarded for seven long hours of the 
afternoon and evening by the very men 
who had just been its defenders. Careless 
of his life, since sorrow for me had robbed 
him of all pleasure in living, my father ven- 
tured into danger, was shot down in the 
streets, and his dead body was brought 
home, just as the first shells from the 
citadel and ships were falling all around 
us. My mother was wild with grief, while 
I was afraid to remain under the same 
roof as my father’s body, and sought 
refuge here in the garden. Suddenly | felt 
myself locked in my mother’s arms; she 
had left the dead to come to the living; and 
sadly but sweetly she whispered, close to 
my ear: ‘O, Jan, you are all that is left 
to me in the world now.’ 

**T had no time to answer; for, just then, 
the heavens appeared to shriek aloud; there 
was a terrific explosion, and the air was 
full of dust, splinters, and fragments of 
iron. A shell had crashed through the 
house and burst in the garden. My mother 
was killed, and I was made blind for life. 
During the weary months I lay in the pub- 
lic hospital my mind was haunted by my 
mother’s face, the last and dearest sight my 
eyes have ever looked upon. When I left 
the hospital, it was to find myself home- 
less and friendless; my father’s house had 
been sold to pay his debts—the grandfather 
of Frans Willems secured it for a small 
sum On account of the ‘damages ‘it had 
received during the bombardment—and my 
infirmity prevented my working and shut 
me off from the rest of the world. Since 
then, dear children, I have been the blind 
beggar you see before you; and whenever 
you feel inclined to inflict a harsh word or 
a blow upon the poor and irfirm, I hope 
you will think of Jan Mertens and be kind, 
very kind to those unfortunates who stand 
most in need of the kindness of their 
fellow-beings.” 


New Yor« Crry. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzies,” Tux leperanpent, New York. 
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The same letter in the center of each word, 

Across; 1, « weight; 2, a weak fellow; 3,4 
plaything ; 4, a seed vessel ; 5, to draw bya rope; 
6,a motion of the head; 7, a conjunction ; 8, 
not an elegant word, but expressive to street 
Arabs; 9, a point; 10, at a distance, 

Down: 1, « consonant ; 2, a preposition ; 3, of 
denial; 4, a small, quick sound; 5, a kitchen 
utensil ; 6, to put on; 7, gained; 8, a domestic 
animal; 9, feared by bad children; 10, one of 
those who fear number 9; 11, a preposition ; 12, 
a consonant, 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY Isr. 
SAYINGS IN PI, 


1, Pity 's akin to love, 
2. Richard ’s himself again! 
8. Order is Heaven's first law. 


CHANGE OF FEET. 

1, Elk—ell; 2, mush—musk; 8, dark—dare; 
4, bang—bunk ; 5, dead—deaf; 6, pung—punt; 
7, mote—moth ; 8, stub—atud; 9, Whig—whin ; 
10, yaa—yam ; 11, yawl—yawn ; 12, weak—weal ; 
18, tear—team,; 14, strut—strum; 15, newt— 
news. 

> 





BIED PUZZLE. 

1, Mark—lark ; 2, site—kite; 3, soot—coot; 
4, buck—duck; 5, brow—crow; 6, May—jay; 
7, moon—loon; 8, law—daw; 9, linch—finch ; 
10, arouse—grouse; 11, mustard—bustard ; 12, 
Berlin—merlin ; 13, hull—gull; 14, swi—owl ; 
15, lobby—hobby; 16, locking--mocking ; 17." 
toddy—noddy ; 18, carrot—parrot; 19, clover— 
plover; 20, haven—raven; 21, loller—roller ; 
22, muffin—puffin; 28, fern—tern; 24, cart- 
ridge—partridge ; 25, amber—umber ; 26, cook — 
rook; 27, Iluff—ruff; 28, beaver—weaver ; 
29, gawk—hawk ; 30, real —teal. 

ATTACHED DIAGONALS, 


8 8 
h h 
r r 
n m 
k p 
8 S 
h h 
r r 
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8 8 
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i 
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GIVEN UP BY PHYSICIANS. 


‘*Tue large experience that we have had 
during the past thirteen years, in which we have 
treated many thousands s cases with our new 
Vitalizing remedy, oo. Starkey & Palen, 
of 1109 Girard St., Philadelphia, Pa., ‘* satisfies 
us that nine-tenths of the diseases which have 
been steadily growing worse in spite of the best 
medical treatment the country affords, can be 
cured or greatly helped by the use of this agent. 
We do not say this in any boastful way. The 
declaration is based upon results of so surpris- 
ing a character and in s0 wide a range of cases, 
many of them given up by physicians as hope- 
less, that it stands asa fact open to the clearest 
authentication, and we will afford any one who 


desires to verify the reports and testimonials 
which we lay before the public the fergastoppor- 
tunity for ing 80. rite to them for their 


pemenees describing the nature and action of 
aay te and remarkable Treatment, It will be 
Bent Tree, 
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cc INSUMP TION. 


C. J. SOYARD & C0., 


Manufacturers of 


WOOD MANTELS 
FURNITURE 


INTERIOR «Ss, 
175 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
NO CATALOGUE. 


REMOVAL. 
The Gorham Me Company, 


Silversmiths, 
they will remove, about May 
15th, to the New Building 
erected for them, at the corner 
of Broadway and 19th Street. 


GARRIAGES. 


We are now showing in our warerooms 
a large and varied stock of Fine Car- 
riages, in New Designs, especially 
adapted for Spring and Summer 
use, and include Brougham Rock- 
aways, Light Family Rockaways, 
Victorias, Victoria Cabriolets, 
French Phaetons, Ladies’ Phae- 
tons, Park Wagons, Beach Wag- 
ons, Side-Bar Buggies, and Two- 
wheel Carts. And we respectfully in- 
vite attention to the same. 


KIMBALL BROS 
WORN? 


. BOsToNn. 
Please send for Catalogue. 
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The above cut represents a sectional view of a Yom 
Basin with Moore's Patent No-Overfiow Basin V. 
attached, 
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Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON Sr., BRooxi yy, N.Y. 
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SPRING | Our Stock is new. FLORENCE DARNING SILK 
(\vercoats Our Styles exclustve. 


AND 


SUITS. Our Prices very low. - Rlertenldrte ay 


various styles of 
Real Bargains in sen Lots and Odd Carments. GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT : 


























PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR 


Pianos have rapidly grown in public estima- 
tion, as is evinced by the number of Chickering Repairs ll Silk li Woolen Stockings and 
Pianos sold since the foundation of the house, 
which already exceeds Undergarments. 
Wi 
5 SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. semponen apecteinge, Goraed, sity Soe Sb, ons meee 
The highest musical authorities in all lands | caused by the use of wool yarns for mending pur- 








indorse the Chickering Piano. In ‘buying New Hosiery, of whatever materi 
B R OA D W. A Y, C ORN. ER WW. A RREN S ae Write for their new Illustrated Catalogue. hg rilt great iy marense, gto furenuity, Ae *run- 
FA aa Ss oO Ne 9 S CHICKERING & SONS, of the Sik doe Ph mot Ses eth apd riehanatare 


Si WAREBOONS: Retailed by all Enterprising Dealers. 

- "a R 7 FR | G ERAT 0 y $ 180 Fifth Avenue, | 152 Tremont St., oir, lacest Book om Rnitting No. 6), with oom les ¢ 

: A nifting an ng sent on receipt of three 
=. —- A larae ment of Styles NEW ‘YORK. BOSTON. 


mm (Smaps ety han NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY, 
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RINTING KITCHEN UTENSILS, 











RIN ORL | MPC TIE 
on teed 55 kinds of 
THE $150. Crew. yor tar CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS, 
inati Xe of type, cats, fa JOSEPH WATSON, ' 
Combination (ras Machine (0 fen 10 cent i9 Murray St, N. ¥. PORTABLE BATHING APPARATUS, 
' 
' 


DETROIT, MICH., and WINDSOR, ONT. THE CELEBRATED GETTYSBURG CHAIR. or LOA: SO: ne STEAMER AND PIAZZA CHAIRS, 


SATIN WALNUT, MAHOGANY, and For Sale by 
EBONY FINISH. 


tar Lert dinate ora eiys, | UWI) & CONGER, 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue 
and Prices. 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
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1838 and 1840 BROADWAY. 
ZERO W. W. KIMBALL & 00, | ———_““* ——" Se ee aa 
REFRIGERATOR CHICAGO, ILL, ig was iaaradtse F 
WITH COOLER, fd eee oat. breed ma- 


the best meat and ice 
keeper in use. 
Szenp For CaTALoGug, 


NEW YORK AGENTS, 
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Alex M. Lesley Mt, Gap ty arts tei Feit a CHICKERING aa New ane 
ISAAC D. SMEAD & CO.,) AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


HEATING APPARATUS, 
HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGINEERS ») TOLEDO, OHIO. 














U.S. Send for Circulars. 
B. A. STEVENS, Toledo, Ohio. 











CONCERNING our appa, 
ratus for church heating- 
Rey. Dr. Gow, pastor of 
First Baptist Church at 
Glen's Falls, N. Y., com- 
municates (unsolicited) 
—— = = the following to the Hz- 

: _- = . : ; : Hf) aminer, under date of 

SMOKE 6 : : Wi} March i3th, 1884: 

{OR. GOW'S VENTILA- 
TION EXPERIENCE. . 
Mr. Batters —The method 

described by the -econd 


carsenpen@est of March 
6th com y near the 
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farm and Garden, 


(The Agricultural Editor will be giad tw receive any 


of our wubeoribers who feel epectally interested. | 





FARM NOTES FOR MAY. 


BY J. W. DARROW. 





ly you set your trees and shrubs from the 


nursery deeper than they grew while Yhere you 
may have your trouble for your pains. 


...» There is nothing gained by sowing and 
planting before the soil is in fit condition to re- 
ceive the seed, Seeds will not sprout without 
warmth. 


. It is a gocd plan to soak seed corn in tar- 
water and roll it in plaster before planting. 
Cut worms are not so fond of it when prepared 
in this way. 


..The Rural New Yorker recommends the 
Telephone, Stratagem and Pride of the Market 
for main crop peas, and we are not prepared to 
dispute the choice, 


..It ia doubtful if the fertilizer from the 
poultry-yard can be improved by mixing other 
fertilizing materials with it, Any alkaline sub- 
stance will liberate the ammonia. 


..Do net let the tent-caterpillar yet the start 
of you. He begins work early in the season and 
soon hangs innumerable festoons in your fruit 
trees. Keep watch of their first approach, and 
destroy the nests whiie small, 


..We never like to see cattle on pastures in 
the Spring before the grass has made a good 
start. Change the cows gradually from dry feed 
to fresh, and bring them up early nights and 
give them a feed of hay with roots. 


.. Your horses have hard work at the plow. 
‘Take good care of them. First, give them grain 
regularly, Dust will gather under the collars 
while plowing. See that the breasts and should- 
ers are washed, to prevent chafing. 


..In first turning your sheep to grass, it is 
well to continue feeding a little grain to coun- 
teract the relaxing effect of the grass. A writer 
in an agricultural journal recommends the feed- 
ing of roots during Winter and early Spring, so 
that they will pass from hay to grass “‘ without 
such a ravenous desire for the latter." 


Garget is very common at this season, in 
cows. Treatment should be, first, to allay the 
inflammation, which may be done by bathing the 
udder in warm water and applying a linseed- 
and-meal poultice, if necessary, and drawing off 
the milk as much as possible with a tube, Then 
give « laxative of a half pound of salts, and let 
the food be simple and without grain. 


..Keep your bees in Winter quarters until 
the weather is surely pleasant and warm, If a 
cold snap occurs after the bees are put on the 
Summer stands, they are driven into a solid 
cluster in the hive, and the brood outside of 
cluster will be chilled to death. Get your hives 
in proper shape before the swarming season 
comes oD. 


.. You can do your own grafting, with proper 
care. A sharp knife, « small saw and hammer, 
some strips of cloth or soft twine, properly cut 
cions, and some wax made of four parts rosin 
and one parteach of bees-wax and tallow are 
the necessaries. Make clean cuts and insert the 
cion, so that the bark (cambium layer) of cion 
and stock will’ exactly coincide. Cover the split 
with the wax and the work is done, 


. If any one is in doubt about what pota- 
toes to plant this Spring, let him putin a third 
of his patch to White Elephants; then, if he 
continues to doubt, let him put in another third 
to the same ; and, if his mind is not yet clear on 
the question, the other third to the same will 
not be amiss. For a cooking potato, we have 
not found its equal, and for the market it is also 
worth raising, over many other sorte, 


.. +» @irdled trees, where the girdling is not 
complete, may be wound with a waxed cloth, 
and live, Where the girdle is wide, it may be 
bridged by two or three ‘double cions” of the 
same tree, inserted under the bark, above and 
below the girdle. A mixture of clay and cow 
manure should be applied to prevent evapora- 
tion. If the wound is near the base of the tree, 
a mound of earth can be thrown up around it, 

Ouatuam, N. ¥, 
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FRENCH TREATMENT OF LAMBS. 


A Ewe goes in young twenty-one weeks, and a 
lamb born ten or thirteen days before its time 
rarely hives. Yeaning is not attended with seri- 
ous difficulties if the animals have been duly 
cared for, and kept in a condition neither too 
fat mor too lean. Before the period of 













much the better. Theinterference of the shep- 
herd with the ewes is often useless, and free 
quently injurious, Leave them in tranquility; 
but ifa false presentation takes place, introduce 
the hand, carefully rubbed with oil or lard in ad- 
vance. If anything more serious arises, call in 
the veterinarian. Should puerperal fever show, 
the disease being so contagious, the shepherd 
ought om no account, touch a healthy sheep 
after being in contact with an affected ewe. 

Ewes that produce two lambs ought to be kept 
in separate cribs, to prevent the young going 
astray if the mothers were kept in the flock. 
The numbering and marking of the lambs should 
take place very early. The teats of the mother 
ought to be regularly examined, to ascertain if 
the milk flows freely. If necessary, make the 
teats supple, and remove any wool in proximity, 
80 that the lambs may not contract the habit of 
eating wool. If all goes well, the lamb and its 
mother can be turned loose aftor three or four 
days ; but if she refuses her milk the sojourn in 
the shed is to be prolonged. The shepherd ought 
to bring the lamb near to the mother’s teats and 
milk a few drops into its mouth. As in the case 
of calves, the first milk of the mother is good for 
lambs, If the ewe gives too much milk, a certain 
quantity must be milked away and the rations 
diminished, This remark applies, of course, to 
ewes that have lost their lambs. If it be found 
that a mother has not sufficient milk for a lamb 
you desire to rear, obtain a nurse; the same 
treatment for a lamb that has lost ita mother, 
Avoid, if possible, cow’s milk; but if it be a case 
of Hobson's choice, give the preference to the 
milk of a six months’ farrow cow. The state of 
the udder should be well looked after; for if the 
milk accumulates, an uleer will be the conse- 
quence. If a mother has too much milk, and 
the lamb cannot consume all, reduce the forage. 
If a mother dislikes a lamb, the shepherd ought 
to reconcile them; and if, in the case of two 
lambs, one takes more than its fair share of 
milk, muzzle the offender; but good milking 
mothers rarely allow that partiality. 


There cannot be good lambs without good 
milk ; hence, select not only those ewes notable 
for their milking qualities, but supply them as 
early as possible with succulent food, When 
the lamb recognizes its mother, they can join the 
flock. It would be well to have lambs yeaned 
within fifteen days of each other grouped to- 
gether. This classification will aid the weaniug 
process, It will be a necessity if the yeanings of 
the flock extend over five weeks. To enable the 
lambs to be alone, it is good to separate them 
when four weeks old, from time to time, from 
their mother ; this can be effected by having a 
hole in the pen, by which they can run in and 
out without the mother being able to follow them. 
By closing the aperture for fixed periods the 
commencement of the weaning can be made, 

Lambs ought never suckle less than three 
months, and weaning is the time best suited for 
selecting those to be reared—free from defects in 
shape, debility or fleece, Never rear any but 
good animals ; their keep is not greater, and the 
care they demand is perhaps less, For four or 
five months after the weaning continue the feed- 
ing commenced during the suckling. Tender hay 
is excellent, increasing until the ordinary rations 
of the flock can be enjoyed. To the hay add a 
little oats, augmenting both with the advancing 
growth of the animal. When sent to graze for 
the first time care should be taken that the 
lambs be protected from the weather, and at the 
same time be well guarded. If the period be 
damp or moist it is nota bad plan to give a 
little hay or dry fodder, or let them remain all 
day in the shed. Ifthe sheep aré to shed-reared 
let the building be well ventilated, the rations 
good, and the exercise adequate, When ten 
days old castrate and dock the lambs. The 
amputation of the tail is much practiced on the 
Merinos and English breeds; the appendage 
economically, is useless ; it accumulates filth, In 
France the shepherds have ever an interest in 
the yeanings being good ; their salaries are in- 
created, or a percentage allowed on sales, leas 
deductions for losses, 

In the case of a race of sheep that produces 
two lambs, one is sold off at an early hour to the 
butcher. To produce meat, the French ewes are 
generally crossed with English rams. It is said 
that the flesh of the female is better than that 
of the malelamb, Often the mother and lamb 
are fattened simultaneously ; that is, the former 
is well kept up on roots and hay before, as well 
after yeaning, s0 that the mother, when dried, 
oan be easily finished off. Artificial feeding is 
not in faver for fattening lambs, From M. 
Magne’s experiments it appears the rate of in- 
crease in flesh of a lamb is, during the first week, 
10}¢ ounces; the second, 73¢ ounces, and be- 
tween 7 and 8 ounces afterward; in other 
words, alamb gains, on an average, in ten weeks 
after yeaning, about 34 pounds of flesh. The 
disease that lambs are often subject to, known 
as muguet, and which is due to feebleness of 
constitution and defective digestion, is a crypto- 
gamic kind of vegetation in the mouth. It is 
often accompanied with chancres. The mouth 
to be washed by means of tow or old linen, 
stick, with « solution of alum, common 
salt, or borax. Give mealy or salty drinks,—J. 
EB. Farmer. 


BIRD LIME AND ITS USES. 


Brep lime is a tenacious, sticky 
used to smear twigs or sticks forthe of 
catching birds that may alight thereon, and 
might be used for destroying the pestiferous 
European sparrows, which are rapidly becoming 
a great nuisance in ali our large towns and their 
suburbs. It can also be employed for catching 
fruit-eating birds, or forcing them to leave the 
garden and orchard; for a bird that once sets 
foot on « fresh splash of bird lime and is not 
caught will be very likely to leave the locality 
and not revisit it again during the season, Al- 
though bird lime is made in the United States 
in small quantities, Japan is probably the only 
country in which it is regularly manufactured 
on a large scale. It is made from the bark of 
the mochi tree, an evergreen with thick ever- 
green leaves. The manufacture extends over 
several months, The bark is taken from the 
trees in June and macerated in water about forty 
days, after which it is beaten in a mortar with a 
pestle shod with iron, the flat under-surface of 
which is armed with spikes projecting downward. 
When the mass in the mortar becomes glutinous, 
it is taken out and washed in water to remove as 
much of the rough outer bark as possible. It is 
then again pounded and treated in a vessel of 
hot water, on which it floats, Here it is again 
manipulated by the workmen for the purpose of 
disengaging the remaining particles of bark, 
After this it is again washed in cold water. 
These processes of pounding, boiling, and wash- 
ing are repeated until about nine-tenths of the 
original mass is washed away, and the material 
becomes sufficiently clear and pure. It is then 
8 dull whitish color, extremely viscid, and of a 
very gummy consistency. When well prepared 
it is said to keep good for a long time. 

An inferior article is made in Europe from the 
bark of the common holly, treated in a manner 
similar to that above described. Other prepara- 
tions have been made under the same name, 
but without the same results. A recent writer, 
speaking of the uses to which this article is put 
by the Japanese, says that they are far more di- 
verse than one would suspect, the principal one 
being, of conrse, the snaring of birds and animals. 
By means of bird lime, animals as large as 
monkeys are caught. When they once get the 
stuff upon their paws, they soon cover them- 
selves with it, and so exhaust themselves in try- 
ing to get rid of it that they fall an easy prey. 
Birds as large as ducks are taken, and by a very 
ingenious process, The young shoots of the 
wistaria, which attain considerable length, and 
are strong, light, and flexible, are gathered, dried 
and knotted together in one continuous lengtb, 
This is smeared with bird lime, and floated out 
to sea, where, very often in the morning, the 
hunter is rewarded by the capture of several 
birds. Itisa very inexpensive method of bag- 
ging wild fowl,as the tackle will serve any 
number of times till the bird lime dries, when it 
is easily replaced. There isno noise made in 
this kind of hunting to drive away the ducks,or 
to inform the neighbors of what is going on abont 
the haunts of wild fowl. 

Small birds are caught in various ways, some 
by means of a decoy bird concealed near a patch 
of tempting food, which is plentifully planted 
with little splinters of wood, like large needles, 
the upper half of which are covered with lime. 
In China and Japan they use bamboo splinters, 
but those made of basswood or any similar light 
kind will answer justas well. The Japanese 
also catch small birds on trees by using long 


the lime, and then stealthily thrusting them 
against their feathers. Rats and mice are easily 
caught by spreading a smal) quantity of bird lime 
on pieees of paper or board, and placing these 
near their holes. It is also spread upon the 
leaves of the bambvo tree, and universally em- 
ployed throughout Japan for catching flies and 
other insects, Even flea trapsare made of it, 
and used by the Japanese in bed. 

Bird lime has as yet been very little used in 
this country; but it could be introduced to ad- 


and if the English sparrows are to be destroyed, 
it can be done more rapidly and with less danger 
with traps than with powder and shot, although 
the former may not afford quite so much sport 
to boys who are fond of a gun and take more 
pleasure in a noisy hunt than a still one.—The 
Bun, 








bamboo rods, the tops of which are smeared with |. 
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LILIUM AURATUM 


GOLDEN BANDED LILY OF ZAPAY, 


25c. EACH. $2.50 PER DOZEN. 
NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1884, 


Flower Sods, Vegeta Sees, et, et, 
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AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE, 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 




















my MILLION CABBAGE CAULIFLOWER 
AND CBLERY PLANTS, 


Good plants, good varieties from the best of seed, at 
low prices, Send for circular, Address, JOSEPH 
HARRIS, MORETON FARM, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

P, 8. Some people may think “ ten millions” is a fig- 
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$25 Phosphate 


so cheap, is simply this : 

After 25 years we have discovered the eheapest 
proeess of making an Ammoniated Bone Super- 
Phosphate ; and having special advantages in 
the supply of raw material, we are enabled to 
produce this excellent standard brand of our 
goods at a lower cost than our other Standard 
Brands, which are manufactured by us from 
Good Old Formulas, and they have secured a 
National Reputation after about 30 years’ trial. 

The $25 Phosphate is coming into general use, 
and its reputation—“ The Cheapest and Best 
Crop Producer”—is extending rapidly through- 
out Pegasylvania, Ohio, New York, New Jersey, 

®, Maryland, and other States. 
only by 


BAUGH & SONS, Philadelphia. 


ESSEX PIGS. 

The Largest Herd in the World. 
fer Sale at Low Prices. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour, 
LISTER SRerEses. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
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S Harkey st ate 
MY DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


, choice Greenhouse and Bed rehida, 
Flower. Plover sat egetable eBeode ‘and Ven to eattate Plants 


= Wm. Cc. WILSON, 
Greenhouses ; ‘pfiatori: Lone Talend, 2 on, City wenait 


DOUBLE HARPOON | 
HORSE HAY-FORK. 


Best in the World. 
DEsORIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 
OCK MANUFACTURING CO., 
Kennett Square, Chester Oo., Pa. 
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&t., Previdence, R. 1. 
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E. T. BARNUM, Presmenr. 
PHILO PARSONS, Vice-Pres. 


F. i. THAVENWORTH, Sro'r- 
©. F. PURDIE, Svurr. 


E. T. BARNUM we Ne p nae _ WORKS, DETROIT, MICH. 


ESTABLIGHED 1863. 


Philadelphia “Gewn 
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E. T. BARNUM WIRE AND IRON WORKS, 


INCORPORATED 1883. 


And Manufacturers of 


Wire and Iron Work of Every Description, 


THE 


this Mower has no equal. We can send you a Mower to 
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OF CAST STHEL. 


NO RIVETS OR HOLES 




















A: B. & W.T. WESTERVELT, 


102 CHAMBERS ST., COR. CHURCH, NEW YORK, 
Manufacturers of 


ORNAMENTAL (ROM, COPPER, AND ZING WORK, 


Fountains, Fountain 
Basins, Garden Vases, 
Statuary, Settees and 
Garden . Chairs, Lamp- 
Poste and Lamps, Crest- 
ings ‘and Finials, etc, 
Iroh and Wire Railing 
for Banks, Offices, Public Rollers, Plain and Fancy 
and Private Grounds, ete, +e Tree Guards, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT ON APPLICATION, 
Name the Goods desired. 


HOMESTEAD SUPERPHOSPHATE, 


BONE BLACK FERTILIZER of the HIGHEST EXCELLENCE, 
FOB 


WHEAT, CORN, and all FARM and GARDEN CROPS. 


“ HOMESTEAD " gives crops s quick, vigorous start. 

It matures crops earlier, thereby, in many oases, saving entire crops from early frost. 
It will increase crops from 50 to 100 per cent, 

It adds a permanent value to the soil. 


* Biquecstend “ has stood the test of years, and the best farmers use it because of its well-known worth and 
reliability. 


7" Sample bbl. of 200 Ibs. will be sent on receipt of $4.00. Pamphlets free on application. 
Address, MICHIGAN CARBON WORKS, 


DETROIT, Mioh. 
___ GOOD AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN. 


CAYUGA LAND PLASTER. 
= | the Cheapest Fertilizer! Read what is said of it! 


“ Plaster, with the least expense, produces the heaviest crops.”—H. Caren, late U. S. Com'r Agriculture. 

* Gypeum is the saliva and gastric juice of plants.”—Hepwiae. 

“ Has fully proved one of the best and cheapest commercial fertilizers known to mankind,”—Horace GREELEY, 

“ Fifty cents’ worth gave increase of over ten bushels wheat per acre.""—U. 8. Agrio’l Report, 1862, page 8, 

“ Have never known a poor farm on which plaster has been freely used.”--Lev1 OBERHOLTZER. 

“ Cayuga Plaster contains an appreciable amount of phosphate of lime, which proportionately increases its 
value.”— indiana Farmer. 

“ The result of a series of experiments in the use of Cayuga Plaster on Potatees has been unexpectedly 
favorable, In the most carefully conducted experiment increase was 38 per cent,”—JoHN J, THOMAS. . 


Sold in car-loads only, Send for PROGRESSIVE FARMER’S MEMORANDUM BOOK—Free. 


CAYUGA PLASTER CO., Union Springs, N. Y. 


Iron and Brass Bed- 
steads, Copper Vanes and 
Bannerets, Iron, Brass, 
and Bronze Stable Fit- 
tings of the most im- 
proved designs. 

Lawn Mowers, Garden 























"IMPROVED FOR 1884, 


_ ALWAYS IN THE LEAD. 


Also ENGINES, Portable, ‘Traction, snd Skid, SAW MILLS, ce and Heavy, ete, 


For full description send for our 1884 Catalogue, just out. Sent free to all ictal Name this paper. 
CORNISH’ s lab] ORCHESTRAL" ORCAS ONLY $45.00, 
Onl O days’ test trial before pay- 
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THE SECRET OUT. 


Now, while ’tis known in every land 


The dirt of years from arid plains, 
The tan of sun, and rooted stains, 
That lessened price at. market sale, 
Are swept away from trunk to ‘tail. 
And Jumbo next, without a doubt, 
In sacred coat will soon be out, 


White Elephants are in demand, 
And prices ranging nothing low 

Are paid by those who want a show, 
The Ivory Soap by night and day, 
Is working wonders in its way, 


For beasts by nature black or blue And, thanks to Ivory Soap, may walk 


Beneath its touch are changing hue, The circus-ring as white as chalk, 





If your grocer does not keep the Ivory Soap, send six two-cent stamps, to pay the postage, 
to Procter & Gamble, Ciacinnati, and they will send you /ree a latge cake of IVORY Soap, 


Hartshorn’s Shade Rollers. 
Ladies—in buying your 
Window Draperies, 


Be aure you get HARTSHORN'S SELF-AOCT- 
GS ING SHADE ROLLERS. They have no cords 
MS or balances to tear out shades and interfere with 
window draperies. They carry Shades easily to 
top of window, do ae get we order, and are 
oe ee ee » dealers. are in use in 
the Ca; , White House, and Public Buildings at 
") Washington, the. new Oapitol at Albany, the 
S| Government and Municipal Buildings in N. Y. 
h City, and in the better of homes throughout 
the United States, 
3 © Dealers are requested to replace any rollers that 
Sail to give entire satisfaction, 


S. HARTSHORN, 
486 Broadway, New York. 
POUKET KNIVES BY MAIL, POSTPALD. THURSTONE & BRIGHAM, BUFFALO, N. x, 


Ladies’ Kuife, ex- ~ pears “ act size of cut, i 
handle, two blades, Wec.; pearl ‘handle, 
ye' one. 


so, Gents’ Knife, 
blade Bic. 


Mc.; two- Hea 
one-blade, S0c,; two-blade. Toe, A Wade & Batcher Razor for $1.00. Remember, if you are uot sa we wii 
refund your money. We warrant all ourgeods. Give us org? Send eet St Tp 4 



























One Ounce botties reduced from 16 cents to 10 cents. 
Two Ounce bottles reduced from 26 cents to 16 cents. 
Fis Gunes betes roneeen manatees ® S6 csnts. 
peated by tx ar he imitations ae wordless. & 


Manufacturing Go., New York. 
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PRING, thé ‘time for roeeecye | 
new homes and furnishing ol 
ones the world over. 

Esrzy Oreaan hag been the 
choice of thousands in homes new 
and old. The various designs in 
our Illustrated —— se 
nounted elegant, and the ex nt 
quality of our Organs has become 
proverbial. 

Instruments of uliar adap- 
tation for Chapels, Churches, and 
Lodge Rooms. rq 

ESTEY ORGAN U0., Brattleboro, Vt. 
Our Carts © 
of our Gusts 
horse motio 
easy and 


ALL STYLES @ 
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BAKING POWDER Cf, 106 Wall Stet, Hew YOR: | 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This never varies. tore aor f purity, 

t snd whoiosom re gonomical 
ult de of low tent weight, alum 
po Sold cans. 
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